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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND. 


IN all national histories there 
comes a period of complete un- 
settlement, a blind groping in 
the dark after wayward gods, 
when a people seems to have 
lost all corporate feeling, and 
falls an easy prey to faction and 
political heresy. It appears as 
a rule after some violent breach 
in national traditions, before 
the land has accepted the in- 
evitable and set herself to work 
out for herself a new salvation. 
Such a period was the seven- 
teenth century for Scotland. 
The old days of isolation, with 
their turbulent nobles, easy- 
going Church, and precarious 
burgher life, had perished with 
the Union of the Crowns. Scot- 
land became a neglected appen- 
dage to her southern neighbour, 
and, having lost her national 
pride, proceeded to make her- 
self the battleground of a dozen 
selfish parties and a thousand 
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crazy superstitions. The day 
was still far distant when, the 
last fight of the Middle Ages 
having been fought at Culloden, 
she should undertake seriously 
and patiently the task of pro- 
gress. It is not an attractive 
epoch for the historian. In- 
comprehensible, like all seasons 
of religious war, it yet rarely 
blossoms into the romance 
which attends other times of 
stress and struggle. A very 
few heroic careers relieve the 
sad record of disloyalty and 
intolerance. But it is not so 
much the hero whose absence 
we deplore, it is the ordinary 
man of decent wisdom and 
intelligible ethics. In the 
crowd of plotters, bigots, and 
fanatics we long for the sight 
of a little common integrity. 
If it is a dull period for the 
reader, it is a perplexing sub- 
ject for the historian. There 
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are long memories in the north, 
and echoes of old controversy 
still linger, so that the historian 
may find himself in conflict 
with historical opinions held 
with all the vigour which we 
are wont to associate with 
the most controversial points 
in contemporary politics. <A 
man must be a colourless being 
indeed to rouse no opposition 
with a history of seventeenth- 
century Scotland. Mr Lang 
has chosen the courageous part, 
and has written a most candid 
chronicle,! in which he makes 
no secret of his sympathies. 
Once upon a time, as he quotes 
from Malory, Sir Percival, 
riding through a forest, came 
upon a lion fighting with a 
serpent. He drew his sword 
to help the lion, “for it seemed 
to him the more natural beast 
of the twain.” Mr Lang’s 
sympathies are with the lion 
of Stuart despotism, as against 
the more subtle tyranny of 
Kirk and Covenant. Partisan 
history, provided the historian 
be honest with his authorities, 
is to our mind the more trust- 
worthy form, for if the reader 
be aware of a bias he can allow 
for it, and is not misled by 
partiality cloaked under an air 
of judicial detachment. It is 
also incomparably the better 
manner for literary value, for 
without it we are apt to miss 
that enthusiasm and sense of 
drama which can raise history 
at times to epic rank. Mr 
Lang’s work is always alive; 
his subject is not a mosaic of 
forgotten authorities but a 
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living, moving drama, in which 
he takes sides gallantly, and 
affects the reader with his own 
eager interest. His immense 
industry, it is true, is apt to 
reveal itself in a multitude of 
details, which, joined to a 
staccato style, somewhat blinds 
the reader to the march of 
events. He is apt, also, to fall 
into a trick of trivial quotation, 
and his humour, while a charm- 
ing companion in dusty places, 
is sometimes out of season when 
the story nears the pitch of 
tragedy. But this is only to 
say that Mr Lang has chosen 
to tell his tale in his own way, 
and if it is not the orthodox 
way, we have every cause to be 
grateful for the fresh individu- 
ality which it implies. Much 
as he owes to Mr Gardiner’s 
wise guidance, he surpasses him 
in accuracy and width of re- 
search, and in acute insight 
into the tangled psychology of 
the epoch. For only a Scot 
can come within measurable 
distance of understanding those 
strange wars of catchwords 
whose echoes still ring in our 
modern ears. 

The spirit and methods of 
the middle ages were still strong 
in the land. The Kirk aimed 
at a theocracy, the nobles at 
an oligarchy, and the dirk 
and the ambuscade were still, 
as they had been of old, the 
only serious form of constitu- 
tional opposition. Toleration 
for another man’s opinion, in- 
stead of being regarded as a 
civic duty and per se a religious 
act, was the most obnoxious of 
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heresies. Both parties were 
strong and confident, and not 
till this strength and confidence 
were broken in many disastrous 
years could peace be looked for. 
Quicquid delirant reges plectun- 
tur Achivi; but the poor hag- 
ridden people were voiceless, 
dumb supporters of this or 
that tyranny. The develop- 
ment of the Scottish Kirk from 
the days of Knox to the Revolu- 
tion Settlement is one of the 
ironies of history. In theory, 
with its Genera! Assembly and 
its insistence upon spiritual 
liberty, it was a noble democ- 
racy: in practice, unhappily, 
it thought it its duty to allow 
liberty of conscience to none 
but itself. With the meek 
sentences of the Gospel on its 
lips it showed an unscrupulous 
fierceness, a patient malice, and 
an intolerant selfishness which 
cast mere secular misdeeds far 
into the shade. With two 
such unbeaten antagonisms as 
the Kirk and the nobles the 
wisest king who ever sat on 
a throne could not hope for 
success. If Charles had granted 
full toleration to Presbytery 
one day he would have been 
met on the next by a request 
for the persecution of all who 
differed from it. Israel and 
Amalek could not dwell peace- 
fully together, and if you have 
a king who happens to share 
the faith of Amalek, to talk 
of compromise is to miss the 
point of the quarrel. Had 
Charles I. been a Henry IV. of 
France, with a clear keen un- 
derstanding of secular states- 
manship, he might have 
appealed to the plain common- 
sense of the people. He must 
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have failed, but he would have 
left a better reputation behind 
him in his defeat. But the 
curse of fanaticism is that it 
is apt to rouse as its opponent 
a counter-fanaticism, and the 
Presbyterian bigot who might 
have been worsted by a law- 
abiding Laodicean becamea very 
formidable person when arrayed 
against an Anglican saint. 
Charles irritated the nobles by 
meddling with property and 
hereditable jurisdictions, and 
he roused the Kirk to fury 
with his ill- judged liturgy. 
The preachers desired to over- 
ride civil authority with spirit- 
ual pretensions, but it did not 
mend matters that the civil 
power should play the same 
law-breaking game and inter- 
fere with ecclesiastical freedom. 
Thence arose the ill-omened 
Covenants, a people banded 
together in defiance of the 
law on behalf of an ecclesias- 
tical theory which meant the 
negation of civil order, and 
yet with a certain justification 
for their action from the prior 
illegalities of the King. It 
was the old Scots game, “ane 
band of union,” famous in the 
wars of Hamiltons and Doug- 
lases and Stuarts. 


“Much sentimental writing,” says 
Mr Lang, “has been produced in 
praise of the noble conduct of the 
Covenanters. But the point to be 
kept steadily in mind is this, the 
resistance to the thoroughly despotic, 
illegal, and strictly irreligious in- 
fliction of the prayer-book on people 
who preferred ‘conceived prayers’ 
was not only justifiable, but most 
praiseworthy. On the other hand, 
the expression of that resistance in a 
document binding them ‘while sun 
and moon endure’ to a supposed band 
with Jehovah, was an anachronism 
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fatal to the peace and liberty of two 
generations. The arrangement, in 
ten years, bred a civil war within a 
civil war, and for half a century 
deluged Scotland with blood and 
tears.” 


It had not long to wait for 
its seal of blood. That ill- 
managed campaign, known as 
the Bishops’ War, began in 
1639, in which the indecision of 
the king and the entanglement 
of English affairs gave a Pyrrhic 
victory to the Covenanters. 
With success the character of 
the movement stood clearly re- 
vealed, and Montrose and others, 
who had held by it while it 
was a protest on behalf of the 
ancient liberties of Scotland, 
withdrew from it when it de- 
clared itself as a very shady 
political rebellion. The leader- 
ship fell into the hands of half- 
witted fanatics like Johnston 
of Waristoun and selfish double- 
dealers like Argyll. The truth 
is that the Covenanters up to 
the Restoration were primarily 
a political party, using the 
fanaticism which ran wild in 
their ranks as one of their 
weapons of offence. They in- 
trigued with France, and were 
rebuffed by Richelieu,—surely 
a curious situation for the 
godly,—while their intolerance, 
being unchecked, grew to such 
proportions that “the Lord’s 
Prayer began to grow out of 
fashion, as being a set form.” 
It was forbidden to seek edi- 
fication by private meetings, 
though Blair and Samuel Ruth- 
erford had leanings that way. 
“Covenanters forbidding con- 
venticles,” says Mr Lang, 
“remind us of the Gracchi 
denouncing sedition.” In 1642 
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the General Assembly demanded 
the establishment of Presby- 
terianism in England, which 
apparently was to result in 
“the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps which shall 
fill the whole island with mel- 
ody and mirth.” What Eng- 
lishmen, nonconformists and 
churchmen alike, thought of this 
proposed orchestra is evident 
enough from their deeds at 
Dunbar and Worcester. In 
1645, when things had gone 
very far wrong, Montereul, 
the French envoy, suggested 
to the Scottish Commissioners 
that their proselytising zeal was 
as great a civic danger as the 
king’s, and that English reli- 
gion might be trusted to take 
care of itself. They replied 
that they had consciences, that 
they were bound by a sacred 
Covenant, and that neither 
consciences nor Covenant could 
be safe unless England were 
Presbyterian. It is the last 
word in intolerance. If the 
Church was to override the 
civil law in Scotland and in- 
troduce a reign of terror in 
spiritual things, it was bad 
enough; but when it carried 
its missionary zeal to England, 
it made ready its own destruc- 
tion. The heavy hand of Crom- 
well was to fall upon these 
pretensions, and with their 
downfall to destroy for a time 
Scots national liberty. ‘ When 
we follow the ruinous course of 
misgovernment under the Res- 
toration, we must remember 
that the administration, in 
many ways lawless and cruel, 
was trying to beat down the 
old intolerable Presbyterian 
pretensions, the immortality 
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of the Covenant, as eternally 
binding on the whole posterity 
of the generation which entered 
into that most mischievous of 
bands.” 

There were not absent words 
of warning against the result 
which must follow from this 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Some 
of the ministers, like Beattie 
and Livingstone, hesitated 
much, and there were doubt- 
less many decent lairds and 
burghers who shook their heads 
over it. But one man only saw 
the issue with perfect clearness 
and had the strength to give 
effect to his conviction. Mon- 
trose is the one purely heroic 
figure of the age, the one man 
whose patriotism was stained 
by no thought of self-interest, 
and whose spirit only rose the 
higher in misfortune. We see 
him first an enthusiastic boyish 
Covenanter, mounted on a 
puncheon on the great day at 
Stirling in 1638, which led the 
prophetic Rothes to remark, 
“ James, you will not be at rest 
till you be lifted up above the 
rest, in three fathom of a rope.” 
A little later we find him dis- 
gusted at the fury and folly 
of his associates, and drawing 
over to the side which he 
thought would give a better 
guarantee of sane government. 
Mr Gardiner thinks Argyll as 
much superior to Montrose in 
statesmanship as he was in- 
ferior in courage ; but it seems 
to us that not even Mr Lang 
does full justice to the sound 
political ideals underlying his 
career, in which, as in char- 
acter, he stood far beyond his 
generation. “If this be what 
you call liberty,” said Lord 
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Perth on one occasion, “God 
send me the old slavery again.” 
This was Montrose’s attitude 
towards the cant of freedom 
which buttressed every tyranny 
of the age. In the curious 
paper on Sovereignty printed 
by Mr Mark Napier he defends 
the monarchical establishment 
on the very sane ground that 
the consequence of usurpation 
of power by the subject must 
lead through anarchy to a far 
more rigorous despotism, the 
tyranny of the One, the popular 
dictator. ‘The One,” says Mr 
Lang, “was then walking 
about England in clothes ill- 
made by a country tailor; his 
sword very close by his side; a 
speck of blood noticed on his 
little white band.” His loyalty 
to the king was partly a point 
of honour—‘“ My resolution is 
to carry along with me fidelity 
and honour to the grave”— 
but partly the recognition that 
in a strong monarchy lay the 
only bulwark against the un- 
bearable tyranny of sects and 
factions. He is the first great 
democrat in our history: on 
the side of the Covenant when 
the Covenant was a popular 
cause; on the side of the king 
when it had become the buttress 
of am intolerant Kirk and a 
selfish oligarchy of nobles. For 
the rest he was the complete 
Cavalier — poet, scholar, and 
warrior in one. “He was 
naturally inclined to humility,” 
wrote Wishart, “courtesy, 
gentleness, and freedom of 
carriage, . . . affecting rather 
the real possession of men’s 
hearts than the frothy and 
outward show of reverence, 
and therefore was all reverence 
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thrust upon him, since all did 
love him.” He had a boyish 
temper, and loved “to do great 
things gallantly and with an 
air.” In war he was as humane 
as he was bold, and his loyalty 
did not waver though his 
master played him false, and in 
the end left him, like Strafford, 
to his fate. He had never an 
effective army, never such a 
force as Cromwell or Washing- 
ton or Napoleon led, but at 
the best an ill-armed levy of 
a few loyal clans and some 
ill-assorted mercenaries. He 
was hampered, too, by playing 
in a game in which he had no 
supporters of his own calibre, 
where his victories could not 
be used, and where he must 
have known there was no hope 
of ultimate success. But in 
spite of all he remains the fore- 
most Scots soldier who ever 
waged war in Scotland, one of 
the few Scots generals who in 
point of military genius reach 
almost to the front rank. And 
with his character, his states- 
manship, his skill in battle, and 
his indomitable courage he 
stands forth as one of the 
greatest of his countrymen. 
Few campaigns can equal 
in romance his annus mirabilis 
of 1644. In the month of 
March he rode out of Oxford 
with Aboyne and other northern 
lords, hoping to pick up some 
forces in Northumberland for 
his Scots expedition. He was 
a day late for Marston Moor, 
and the issue of that stern day 
deprived him of the following 
he had looked for. Then began 
his wild journey to the north, 
disguised as a groom, till on 
the braes of Atholl he fell in 


with young Colkitto and his 
Irishry and a mixed force of 
Perthshire clans. With these 
he defeated Elcho at Tipper- 
muir, and won the honour of a 
price of £1500 on his head, from 
the economical if sanguinary 
Committee of Estates. Fol- 
lowed the capture of Aberdeen, 
and the melting down of pewter 
vessels to make bullets for his 
impoverished army. He crossed 
Scotland to the Great Glen, 
where Argyll was waiting for 
him at Inverlochy, and Sea- 
forth at Inverness. He was 
apparently caught between two 
fires, but by a flank-march, 
which is one of the great 
marches in our history, he re- 
turned by Tarff and Spean, 
caught the Campbells unaware 
at the foot of Glen Nevis, and 
put the great Whig clan out of 
action. Then for a brief period 
was seen that sight muchdesired 
by many honest clans, “the 
heather above the gall.” Mean- 
while it had become apparent 
that there was no help forth- 
coming from England, and that 
his undisciplined army could 
not hold together for long with- 
out supplies or reinforcements. 
He took Dundee, and, retreating 
before Baillie’s army, met and 
defeated Hurry in a remarkable 
cavalry battle at Auldearn. 
At Alford he defeated Baillie, 
and again at Kilsyth, before 
David Leslie, hastening from 
England, could bring his picked 
soldiery against him. Hence- 
forth the great Marquis was 
marching to his doom. He 
found the south country lairds, 
the Johnstones, Douglases, and 
Stuarts of Traquair, strong 
in promises and feeble in per- 
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formance. He was caught in 
the mist at Philiphaugh on 
Yarrow, and his dwindling 
forces were scattered to the 
winds. Ordered by his master 
to disband, he escaped to Hol- 
land, where he remained during 
the gloomy tragedy of Charles’s 
execution. Charles II. ap- 
pointed him Captain-General 
of Scotland; and at his desire, 
and relying on Scots promises, 
he returned to make one last 
effort for the cause which he 
had served so well. All know 
the tragic sequel. The heart 
of Scotland may indeed, as 
Montrose believed, have been 
with him,—‘“ All men being 
weary and impatient to live 
any longer under that bond- 
age,’ —but the spirit of Scot- 
land flagged, wearied out with 
piety and poverty. Betrayed 
for some sour oatmeal, so tradi- 
tion says, by Macleod of Assynt, 
he was carried to Edinburgh 
to undergo the tender mercies 
of his enemies. He looked for 
and received no pity, but death 
had small terror for one who had 
few ties to life. His conscience 
was void of offence, for he had 
waged war like an honourable 
gentleman for a clean and 
sane ideal, endeavouring to 
restrain the excesses of his 
men, and never showing the 
bloodthirsty malice of his 
opponents. All the noble 
circumstances of his end have 
been lovingly remembered by 
posterity, and no death-scene, 
not even Ralegh’s or Bal- 
merino’s, has more tragic 
dignity. His head was placed 
on the usual spike, to be taken 
down at a later date to make 
room for Argyll’s; his body 
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was buried under the gallows, 
but afterwards removed by 
Charles II. to a worthy rest- 
ing-place in St Giles’s Church. 
As for his heart, like the heart 
of Bruce, it suffered many 
strange adventures. Embalmed 
in a steel casket made from his 
sword, it remained in the posses- 
sion of the Napier family, was 
struck by a shot in a battle off 
Cape Verd, was carried to 
India, where it lay for some 
time in the treasure-house of 
the Nabob of Arcot, and finally 
disappeared in France during 
the wars of the Revolution. His 
character, long obscured by the 
hatred of his opponents, is now 
seen in its true light—on the 
one side, the last of the heroes 
of chivalry; on another, a 
modern statesman preaching 
out of due season the truths of 
toleration and order. 

“Not for Montrose,” says Mr 
Lang, “felix opportunitate mortis, 
was to be the spectacle of chicanery, 
hypocrisy, and perjury; of defeat 
and ruin ; of return to a loveless life 
with harlots and jesters, that awaited 
the king for whom he died. What 
place was there for Montrose in the 
satyr rout, or among the dull mis- 
governors of the Restoration. He 
was not born, like Lauderdale, to be 
the butt of the filthy practical jokes 
of Charles II., or to hunt brave 
ignorant peasants, like the later 
‘glory of the Grabams.’ He had 
carried fidelity and honour to the 
grave. He hadas deliberately chosen 
the path of honour, with certain 
death before his eyes, as did Jeanne 
d’Arc when her Voices foretold her 
fate in the fosse at Melun.” 


With Montrose honour dis- 
appears for the time from Scots 
politics. The Covenant had 
sowed the wind, and for long 
years it was to be engaged in 
the dismal task of reaping the 
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whirlwind. Scotland was left 
to the shifty policies of Argyll, 
to the declamation of the 
ministers against England, 
abortive and _ half - hearted 
nationalist enterprises, silly 
and dishonest attempts to turn 
Charles I]. into a youthful 
Timothy, and the ultimate 
débdcle of the theocracy. Hamil- 
ton, “a trumpery body,” as Scott 
called Lord Buchan, but a 
gentleman and a tolerably loyal 
one, played the last Royalist 
card at Preston and lost. But 
Royalism continued to simmer 
in the north, even in the hearts 
of the preachers, being indeed 
no more than a hatred of 
England and the sectaries who 
were marching north to teach 
them toleration. The Reverend 
Mr Blair of St Andrews pur- 
posed to attend Charles I. on 
the scaffold and deliver his 
testimony: “He laid his account 
to die with the king, and would 
as willingly have laid down his 
head to the hatchet as ever he 
laid his head to a pillow,”— 
which was no doubt true, for the 
ministers’ aims, evil and ruin- 
ous as they were to Church, 
State, and people, were yet a 
courageous folly. Meanwhile, 
it may be supposed, things were 
preparing for the great back- 
sliding of the Restoration, for 
up and down Scotland quiet, 
honest - living men must have 
been everywhere reflecting upon 
the present discontents and cast- 
ing up their accounts with the 
Covenant. That amazing pact, 
drawn up by a preacher and a 
half-witted lawyer, had indeed 
played havoc with the nation. 
It had made Scots honour to 





stink in the nostrils of Europe. 
If we may judge from the re- 
portsof contemporary travellers, 
it had not improved the private 
morality of the people. It had 
created a Church which de- 
manded complete spiritual and 
temporal ascendancy for itself, 
but denied a vestige of spiritual 
liberty to any other communion. 
This Church, claiming in sub- 
stance to hold the keys of hell 
and heaven, excommunicated 
as ruthlessly as the Roman 
Churchin its palmiest hours, and 
dictated to the civil power 
with a folly of which that great 
Church was never guilty. The 
Providence, which does not 
gladly suffer fools, was pre- 
paring for it its reward. 
Because the preachers would 
not leave war to the soldiers, 
they lost their battles. Be- 
cause they attempted to 
guide the affairs of Scotland, 
they reduced their country once 
and again to the lowest degra- 
dation, and on several occasions 
brought themselves most de- 
servedly to the gallows. Be- 
cause they had instituted a 
tyranny too hard for human 
nature to bear, their Church 
had to face a national revulsion 
of feeling which denied to it 
even spiritual liberty and pre- 
pared the way for the long 
lack-lustre régime of the eigh- 
teenth century. Intolerance 
had raised up a counter-intoler- 
ance: the exaggeration of 
spiritual claims led to the 
obscuration of true spiritual 
life in Scotland for a hundred 
years. This old blunder, in- 
deed, left behind it a doctrine 
which even now crops up in 
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ecclesiastical affairs, that false 
view of spiritual liberty which 
would give the Church also a 
temporal sacrosanctity. Among 
the protesting divines who 
deny to-day the justice of a 
recent decision of the courts, on 
the ground of interference with 
spiritual independence, we may 
still hear an echo of the per- 
nicious heresy of Blair and 
Guthrie. 

Meanwhile there was march- 
ing north a man who saw very 
clearly the conditions of civil 
government, and was not prone 
to yield either to thunderings 
from the pulpit or to intrigues 
from the backstairs. The ad- 
vent of Cromwell and his 
dragoons, though it meant the 
defeat and degradation of Scot- 
land, yet affects us with some- 
thing of the satisfaction with 
which we watch Napoleon 
treading out in blood the 
embers of the Revolution. 
“The lion is the more natural 
beast of the twain.” As an 
exponent of the new doctrine 
of toleration he must have long 
held the Scots in aversion, 
“which Heaven was pleased to 
increase on better acquaint- 
ance.” He made no mistake 
about his opponents. “By 
your hard and subtle words,” 
he wrote, “you have begotten 
prejudice in those who do too 
much in matters of conscience 
—wherein every soul is to 
answer for itself to God—de- 
pend upon you. Your own 
guilt is too much for you to 
bear. . . . Is it therefore in- 
fallibly agreeable to the Word 
of God, all that you say? I 
beseech you in the bowels of 





Christ, think it possible that 
you may be mistaken. There 
may be a Covenant made with 
Death and Hell.” Mr Lang, 
relying largely upon Mr 
Douglas’s valuable study of 
Cromwell’s Scottish campaign, 
gives us a clear and graphic 
picture of the fight of Dunbar, 
where Leslie was overridden by 
a bevy of preachers and the 
Kirk suffered its crowning 
humiliation. After his victory 
Cromwell seems to have en- 
joyed himself immensely. He 
argued with the ministers, and 
when they preached against 
him asked them todinner. The 
Covenanters had another fit of 
Royalism, which ended disas- 
trously at Worcester, and in- 
spired Charles with an imper- 
ishable hatred of his allies. 
Cromwell went on contentedly 
with his plain work of reform, 
judicial, social, and ecclesiasti- 
cal. He curbed the intolerable 
power of the presbyteries, and 
thereby gave so much encour- 
agement to honest men that 
Sir Alexander Irving of Drum 
was moved to tell the ministers 
that their wild charges were 
“but undigested rhapsodies of 
confused nonsense,” and yet 
suffered no scaith. He likewise 
prepared a scheme of Union 
with England, inaugurated free 
trade with the South, and began 
the defeudalising of Scottish 
institutions. The hand of the 
great master of statecraft is on 
all his work. In the inferno of 
malice and intolerance it is 
pleasing to come upon a man 
who could compass magnanim- 
ity. When Livingstone prayed 
for the king and for “those 
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poor men” that usurped his 
place, Cromwell was besought to 
punish him, but refused, saying, 
“Let him alone, he is a good 
man, and what are we but poor 
men in comparison with kings 
of England?” 

The Restoration meant a 
very complete sweeping out of 
the fair edifice which fanatics 
and plotters had furnished 
for themselves in Scotland. 
Men like Argyll, Guthrie, and 
Waristoun could, of course, 
hope for no mercy, and they 
received none. But personal 
questions soon disappeared in 
face of the larger problem— 
How was the return of anarchy 
to be prevented? Charles II. 
was not a bigot, and he had 
no special devotion to Episco- 
pacy. He began by proposing 
to continue the Presbyterian 
system, provided he did not 
suffer from “visits from 
preachers.” But it became 
gradually clear to him and 
his advisers that Presbytery 
was for the present identified 
with certain illegal and danger- 
ous civil claims, and that it 
would be safer to erect a modi- 
fied Episcopacy as a screen 
against these dangers. This, 
Mr Lang thinks, was originally 
the policy of both Sharp and 
Lauderdale: they wanted “some 
scheme more moderate than 
actual Episcopacy, less intoler- 
ant than intolerant Presby- 
terianism.” It proved impos- 
sible, and the two went with 
the tide. There was thus a 
certain justification for the 
establishment of Episcopacy as 
an obstacle to the encroach- 
ments of Presbyterianism, but 


those who thought such en- 
croachments right could not 
be expected to admit this justi- 
fication, and in any case it 
was an undoubted interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the 
citizen to order his worship 
as he pleased. It was a very 
modest restoration, being chiefly 
concerned with re-creating 
dioceses, appointing bishops, 
and forbidding the meeting of 
synods. No attempt was made 
to impose a liturgy. But it 
was a mistaken policy, since 
it had in it the elements of 
indefinite extension, and in the 
hands of a man like Middleton 
it was soon pushed to excess. 
The imposition of an oath de- 
claring covenants unlawful— 
defensible enough, but bad 
tactics—was followed by the 
ejection of ministers who would 
not swear. If all that the 
Government wanted was to 
keep Presbyterians in order, 
they had gone the worst way 
about it. The unhappy con- 
formist ministers found life a 
burden; the ejected took to 
the moorlands, and carried their 
flocks with them. [For the first 
time in their history the Coven- 
anters begin to inspire us with 
respect, for they had now a 
just cause to fight for, and 
with the growth of their cause 
in worth they themselves began 
to advance in moral stature. 
The men who took to the 
heather in 1667 were of a differ- 
ent stamp from the busybodies 
of 1640. Erastianism had 
been carried too far. They 
fought not for a reactionary 
creed but for the ancient liber- 
ties of man. The clerical side 
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of the agitation was, indeed, 
as usual, not above suspicion ; 
but it is impossible to withhold 
our sympathy from the rank 
and file, who in the lost cause 
fought as sincerely for freedom 
as their ancestors had under a 
Douglas or a Randolph. “I 
never saw lustier fellows or 
better marchers,’ wrote Sir 
James Turner, a far from 
friendly critic, as he was jog- 
ging along as a prisoner of the 
Covenant in the Pentland 
Rising. Leighton, Archbishop 
of Glasgow, a gentle, scholarly, 
ineffectual soul, strove hard 
to mend the quarrel; but it 
requires a fierce man to enforce 
meekness in a rabble of fanatics 
and debauchees. The indulg- 
ence did not help matters: 
the protected clergy on the 
one side were shamefully 
harried; the hill-folk on the 
other suffered that persecution 
which still remains one of the 
darkest memories of southern 
Scotland. 

The murder of Sharp in 1679 
was the Rubicon which, once 
passed, meant civil war a out- 
rance. There has seldom ap- 
peared in a religious struggle 
a band of wilder desperadoes— 
saving only Rathillet, who is 
one of the mysteries of history 
—than the men who fied from 
Magus Moor to carry the fiery 
cross through the Westlands. 
Thenceforth the fires of perse- 
cution were seven times heated, 
for to the Government Balfour 
and his friends were not mere 
nonconformists to be imprisoned 
and fined, but anarchists strik- 
ing at the foundations of civil 
order. With one blunder and 
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another Lauderdale and his 
colleagues had driven the bulk 
of the Lowland peasantry into 
opposition, and, as must happen 
in such struggles, the issues 
were confused, and, while some 
fought for a pernicious and 
illegal Covenant, others stood 
for a common-sense doctrine of 
spiritual liberty. This is the 
tragedy of the Persecution. 
Honest herds and weavers, the 
best stuff in Scottish life, found 
themselves leagued with wild 
revolutionaries and the most 
shady political intriguers in one 
common opposition. At the 
head of the revolt were certain 
fanatics in Holland—Browne, 
M‘Ward, and the like—a sur- 
vival from the bad days before 
Dunbar, who stirred up the 
Pedens, Cargills, and Renwicks, 
who were in turn the spiritual 
leaders of the hill-folk. It is 
idle to deny the existence of a 
sincere and self-sacrificing piety, 
which ran wild in minds like 
Balfour’s and Hamilton’s till it 
became a murderous lunacy, 
but in men like Cleland and 
Paton of Meadowhead made of 
its possessors upright and hon- 
ourable gentlemen. Men such 
as Peden and Renwick were 
also able and honest natures, 
but sufferings and privations 
distorted their judgment and 
fired their imagination till they 
acquired unholy gifts of pro- 
phecy, and came to fight not 
so much against Charles or 
James as against the whole 
fabric of civilised society. They 
acquired a vast demonic influ- 
ence over women and even 
children, and in a little changed 
the straightforward creed. of 
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plain country folk into the 
strangest of transcendentalisms. 
Small wonder if with such ele- 
ments in its constitution the 
Presbyterian revolt split into 
many factions. ‘There can be 
no doubt,” says Mr Lang, “ that 
if the armed brethren of both 
parties had now been left un- 
molested by persecution, there 
would have been a Presbyterian 
Armageddon.” Presbytery, as 
Hobbes noticed forty years 
before, made for the multipli- 
cation of sects. “There is no 
so dangerous an enemy to the 
Presbyterians as the brood of 
their own hatching.” Richard 
Cameron, who founded a sect 
which gave its name to a famous 
regiment, and once made over- 
tures to Prince Charlie, believed 
in blood and iron, and had 
thoughts of conducting a cam- 
paign on those lines to the gates 
of Rome. Cargill, who after 
Airs Moss excommunicated the 
king and the bulk of the Scots 
people and was hanged at the 
instigation of Argyll, preached 
the doctrine of “killing no 
murder,” which obviously no 
State could tolerate. So did 
Renwick, an attractive figure 
crazed by early sufferings, in 
the famous ‘“‘ Apologetical Dec- 
laration” of 1684. It was the 
old impossible creed of Presby- 
terian domination, which had 
to be crushed before Scotland 
could attain the semblance of a 
nation: the pity is that the 
crushing was not done by better 
men and on wiser methods. In 
such a witches’ Sabbath of dis- 
order our interest goes to the 
wildest,—men like the Black 
Macmichael, who were mere 
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bandits, or Meikle John Gibb, 
who led the Sweet Singers 
in their faithful contendings. 
Even Mr Cargill objected to 
the doings of Meikle John, who 
began life as a mariner and 
ended as a medicine-man among 
the Red Indians. Let Mr Lang 
tell of his doings. 


“ He drew about twenty-six women 
and three men after him, ‘the greater 
part of them serious, exercised, ten- 
der, zealous, gracious souls.’ Their 
nonconformist consciences rebelled 
against ‘all Crown dues, excise, and 
customs,’ wherefore they consistently 
abstained from ‘ale, tobacco, and 
other fool things.’ They retired to 
the Pentlands ‘to see the smoke and 
utter ruin of the sinful bloody city 
Edinburgh.’ Here they confessed to 
each other ‘sins that the world hath 
not heard of,’ which argues extreme 
originality in vice. As they skulked 
in a great moss called The Deer 
Slunk, Mr Cargill visited them, 
though Gibb said that they did much 
better without ministers. Gibb 
carried pistols to use on husbands 
who came seeking their gracious 
exercised wives. .. . Gibb burned a 
Bible, apparently because the versified 
psalms are not ‘inspired,’ a point 
about which doubt is impossible. 
On the night before, a light shone 
round Gibb and another man as they 
prayed in the moss; just as ‘a 
strange light surrounded’ Mr Welsh 
while he walked in the dark. Mr 
Gibb, like many another sufferer, was 
sent to America, where, says Walker, 
‘he was much admired by the heathen 
for his familiar converse with the 
devil bodily.’” 


The tide of persecution waxed 
and waned,and the true Killing- 
Time, when the worst atrocities 
occurred, synchronised with an 
epoch of political plotting which 
may well have broken the nerve 
of the Government. Many of 
the incidents recorded are un- 
true; some have been grossly 
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exaggerated; but when every- 
thing has been said it is un- 
fortunately impossible to doubt 
that many monstrous crimes 
were perpetrated. Irregular 
levies, serving rascally captains 
and under the control of an un- 
stable and unwise Government, 
are not the best executors of 
harsh if necessary measures. 
No doubt to most of the crimes 
a legal justification can be 
attached ; but in most there is 
some incident of barbarity, and 
in such a tragedy as the drown- 
ing of Margaret Wilson at Wig- 
town there is a brutality which 
her countrymen have never for- 
gotten. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that the 
bulk of the ministers were 
preaching flat treason and 
anarchy, and that to follow 
such leaders might reasonably 
be interpreted as rebellion by 
a Government perplexed with 
English plots and Dutch in- 
vasions. The blood of the 
innocent victims, as Mr Lang 
truly says, is “on the heads of 
the casuists as well as of the 
Council.” It is a curious point 
how far Claverhouse was ever 
consciously guilty of the cruelty 
of ruffians like Lag and Bon- 
shaw. In many of his letters 
he shows compunction at the 
pain which he held it his duty 
to inflict. Some of the charges 
against him, such as the murder 
of Christian Fyfe, can be 
proved to be late inventions. 
As Constable of Dundee, he 
secured the abolition of hang- 
ing for petty thefts—a remark- 
able reform in its way, and 
not significant of a cruel mind. 
The worst thing against him 
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is the manner of the death of 
John Brown, if indeed any 
detail of that difficult story can 
be accepted as certain. If 
Claverhouse’s commission was 
legal, the execution was legal 
enough, for it was well within 
it; but the mind revolts at the 
picture of a gentleman pistolling 
an honest peasant in the 
presence of his wife. The truth 
seems to be that John Graham 
was one of those men who are 
born with a natural sense of 
order, a natural talent for quell- 
ing insurrection and making 
crooked things straight, but 
who lack the finer qualities of 
mind and spirit. When his 
duty was clear to him, he 
would do it at all costs; but 
he had no subtle instinct to 
harmonise conflicting obliga- 
tions. If he served his King, 
the gentleness and graces of 
life must go to limbo. The 
man who on his wedding-day 
left his bride to scour the 
mosses for Whigs was an in- 
valuable officer, but scarcely 
a man of the moral calibre of 
his great kinsman. It is im- 
possible, however, to deny the 
justice of his policy in the ab- 
stract. He wished to have the 
ministers clapped in jail, certain 
that if the leaders were removed 
the people would recover their 
political sanity. “In the 
greatest crimes,” he wrote, “it 
is thought wisest to pardon the 
multitude and punish the ring- 
leaders.” And again: “I am 
as sorry to see a man die, even 
a Whig, as any of themselves. 
But when one dies justly, for 
his own faults, and may save 
a hundred to fall in the like, I 
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have no scruple.” It was the 
creed of another and more 
famous political philosopher. 
“Leaders of a commotion,” 
wrote Hobbes, “should be 
punished—not the poor seduced 
people. To be severe to the 
people is to punish that ignor- 
ance which may in great part 
be imputed to the sovereign, 
whose fault it was that they 
were no better instructed.” 
The strife, however, was near- 
ing its end. Honest men were 
disgusted alike with the ways 
of the Stuarts and the ways of 
the preachers, and asked noth- 
ing save a tolerably honest and 
efficient government, and peace 
and liberty to go about their 
own business. The spiritual 
fires which had raged so hotly 
for a century were burning 
themselves down, and the day 
was dawning of that recoil from 
enthusiasm and devotion to the 
practical and the reasonable 
which characterised eighteenth- 
century Scotland, and stamped 
for good the national character. 
Fanaticism had isolated itself, 
as always happens in the long- 
run, and in its isolation flamed 
to a wilder height. Two in- 
cidents remain, which may be 
taken as the last sign-posts of 
the old disorders. In February 
1688 Renwick, the last “mar- 
tyr,” suffered in the Grass- 
market, having been prose- 
cuted by a Whig Lord Advo- 
cate, Sir James Dalrymple. 
Considering his views on the 
legality of murder, there could 
be no other result, and indeed 
towards the end this unfor- 
tunate young man had gone 
to strange lengths, having 


among other things excom- 
municated the whole of the 
ministers of Scotland. Itis a 
mark of the growing change of 
atmosphere that many of his 
opponents interceded for his 
life. No one of the Coven- 
anters was of purer or more 
courageous spirit, and even the 
prosaic Wodrow cannot dim 
the attractions of his memory. 
That such a man should have 
suffered at twenty-six, having 
been driven into a kind of 
madness by a foolish tyranny 
and an impossible creed, is the 
most serious indictment of both 
Government and Covenant. 
In 1685 Argyll, the son of 
Gillespie Gruamach, was be- 
headed for his invasion of the 
West in Monmouth’s interest. 
He is a nobler and more inter- 
esting figure than his father, 
though it is odd that one who 
voted for Cargill’s death should 
be remembered by his country- 
men as a Covenanting hero. 
His expedition was ill-planned 
and ill-led; but as a great 
Highland chief he had afore- 
time shown some capacity, and 
itis probable that the side he 
took was rather the result of 
his ill-treatment at Court than 
any serious conviction. He 
died worthily, for, like Lochiel 
on a later day, his thoughts 
were all for the protection of 
his clansmen. 

The Revolution cleared the 
air by showing all parties their 
real desires. Toleration, poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical, which 
all had come to wish for, was 
established in substance by 
law, or at least such persecu- 
tion as remained was practised 
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“on the line of least resist- 
ance.” It was the turn of 
the Episcopalians now, but they 
lacked the vates sacer to chron- 
icle their sufferings. The cor- 
rupt and incompetent Govern- 
ment was upset, and, what was 
far more important, the despo- 
tism of the Kirk was broken 
beyond hope of restoration. 
“The long war,” says Mr Lang, 
“of one hundred and _ thirty 
ears’ duration between Kirk 
and State closed with the re- 
stored prominence of the Kirk 
without the Coyenants, and 
with a saner conception of 
the powers and duties of the 
preachers. The two divine 
rights, that of sacred heredi- 
tary monarchy and that of 
the apostolic privileges of 
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preachers, had clashed so long 
and fiercely that they destroyed 
each other.” The lion and the 
serpent were both dead of their 
wounds. The chronicle of that 
dreary century ends, if not 
with contentment, at least with 
substantial peace, since mode- 
rate men had come to their 
own again. Meanwhile the 
irreconcilables, the King’s 
friends and the Covenant’s 
friends, followed each their 
own paths. The Cameronians 
retired to brood in the western 
moorlands over ecstatic visions 
of an approaching Arma- 
geddon; and  Claverhouse, 
called at last to a man’s task, 
rode north under the star of 
Montrose to find a hero’s death 
at Killiecrankie. 
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JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.—CONCLUSION. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A FEW minutes before the 
curtain fell on the second act 
of “Other Men’s Shoes,” Loder 
rose from his seat and made 
his apologies to Lillian. 

At any other moment he 
might have pondered over her 
manner of accepting them, the 
easy .indifference with which 
she let him go. But vastly 
keener issues were claiming his 
attention,—issues whose results 
were wide and black. 

He left the theatre, and, re- 
fusing the overtures of cabmen, 
set himself to walk to Chilcote’s 
house. His face was hard and 
emotionless as he hurried for- 
ward, but the chaos in his 
mind found expression in the 
unevenness of his pace. To a 
strong man, the confronting of 
difficulties is never alarming, 
and is often fraught with in- 
spiration; but this applies es- 
sentially to difficulties evolved 
through the weakness, the folly, 
or the force of another: when 
they arise from within, the 
matter is of another character. 
It is in presence of his own 
soul, and in that presence 
alone, that a man may truly 
measure himself. 

As Loder walked onward, 
treading the familiar length 
of traffic-filled streets, he real- 
ised for the first time that 
he was standing before that 
solemn tribunal—that the hour 
had come when he must answer 


once 





to himself for himself. The 
longer and deeper an oblivion, 
the more painful the awak- 
ening. For months the song 
of Self had beaten about his 
ears, deadening all other sounds. 
Now, abruptly, that song had 
ceased ; not considerately, not 
lingeringly, but with a sudden- 
ness that made the succeeding 
silence very terrible. 

He walked forward, keeping 
his direction almost without 
volition. His bearing was 
quiet, his demeanour calm, but 
he was passing through the 
fire as surely as though actual 
flames rose about his feet ; and, 
whatever the result—whatever 
the fibre of the man who 
emerged from the ordeal—the 
John Loder who had hewn his 
way through the past weeks 
was destined to exist no more. 
The triumphant egotist — the 
strong man who, by his own 
strength, had kept his eyes 
upon one point, refusing to 
see in other directions — had 
ceased to be. 

Keen observer though he 
was, his realisation of this 
crisis in his life had come 
with characteristic slowness. 
When Lillian Astrupp -had 
given her dictum, when the 
music of the orchestra had 
ceased, and the curtain risen 
on the second act of the play, 
nothing but a sense of stupe- 
faction had filled his mind. 
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In that moment the great 
song was silenced ; not silenced 
by any portentous episode, any 
incident that could have lent 
dignity to its end, but by a 
trivial social commonplace. In 
the first blank sensation of loss 
his faculties had been numbed ; 
in the quarter of an hour that 
followed the rise of the curtain 
he had sat staring at the stage 
—seeing nothing, hearing no- 
thing—filled with the enormity 
of the void that suddenly sur- 
rounded him. Then, from 
habit, from constitutional ten- 
dency, he had begun slowly 
and perseveringly to draw one 
thread and then another from 
the tangle of his thoughts; to 
forge with doubt and difficulty 
the chain that was to draw 
him towards the future. 

And it was upon this incom- 
plete and yet tenacious chain 
that his mind worked as he 
traversed the familiar streets, 
and gained the house he had 
so easily learned to call home. 

As he inserted the latchkey 
and felt it move smoothly in 
the lock, a momentary revolt 
against his own judgment, his 
own censorship, swung him 
sharply towards reaction. But 
it is only the blind who can 
walk without a tremor upon 
the edge of an abyss — and 
there was no longer a bandage 
across his eyes. Like a strip 
of lighted paper, the reaction 
flared up; but like the strip 
of paper it dropped back to 
ashes. He pushed the door 
open and slowly crossed the 
hall. 

The mounting of a staircase 
is often the index to a man’s 
state of mind. As _ Loder 
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ascended the stairs of Chilcote’s 
house, his shoulders lacked 
their habitual stiffness, his head 
was bent; he moved as though 
his feet were weighted. He 
was no longer the man of 
achievement, whose smallest 
opinion compels consideration. 
In the privacy of solitude, he 
was the mere human flotsam to 
which he had once compared 
himself—fiotsam that, dream- 
ing it has found a harbour, 
wakes to see itself the prey of 
the incoming tide. 

He paused at the head of 
the stairs to rally his resolu- 
tions; then, still walking 
heavily, he passed down the 
corridor to Eve’s room. It 
was suggestive of his charac- 
ter that, having made his 
decision, he did not dally over 
its performance. Without wait- 
ing to knock, he turned the 
handle and walked into the 
room. 

It looked precisely as it 
always looked; but to his 
eyes the subdued colouring of 
books and flowers—the bronzes, 
the lamps, the whole air of 
culture and repose that the 
place conveyed—seemed to hold 
a deeper meaning than before. 
And as his glance, crossing the 
inanimate objects, rested on the 
face of their owner, the true 
force of his position—the enor- 
mity of the task before him— 
rose suddenly and overwhelm- 
ingly to his mind. 

Eve was standing by the 
mantelpiece. She wore a beau- 
tiful and elaborate gown; a 
long string of diamonds was 
twisted about her neck, and her 
soft black hair was coiled high 
after a foreign fashion, and 
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held in place by a large dia- 
mond comb, As he entered the 
room she turned hastily, almost 
nervously, and looked at him 
with the rapid searching 
glance he had learned to ex- 
pect from her. But almost 
directly her expression changed 
to one of,.quick concern. With 
a faint exclamation of alarm, 
she stepped forward. 

““What has happened?” she 
said. ‘ You look like a ghost.” 

He made no attempt to 
answer. Moving into the 
room, he paused by the oak 
table that stood between the 
fireplace and the door. 

They made an unconscious 
tableau as they confronted each 
other. He with a hard, set 
face; she with a heightened 
colour and inexplicably bright 
eyes. They stood completely 
silent for a space; then, as 
though finding the tension un- 
bearable, Eve spoke again. 

“Has anything happened?” 
she repeated. “Is anything 
wrong?” 

Had he been less engrossed, 
the intensity of her concern 
might have struck him, but to 
a mind so harassed, there was 
only room for one considera- 
tion. The sense of her ques- 
tion reached him, but its signifi- 
cance left him untouched. 

“Is anything wrong?” she 
reiterated. 

By a great effort he raised 
his eyes. 

“Yes. Everything in the 
world is wrong,” he said in a 
slow, hard voice. 

Eve made no sound, but her 
colour suddenly deepened. 

Again he was unobservant. 
With the dogged resolution 
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that invariably marked him, 
he forced himself to his task. 

“You despise lies,” he said 
slowly. ‘Tell me what you 
would think of a man whose 
whole life was one elaborated 
lie?” The words were slightly 
exaggerated, but their utter- 
ance, their painfully brusque 
sincerity, precluded all sugges- 
tion of effect. Resolutely hold- 
ing her gaze, he repeated his 
question. 

“Tell me? Answer me? I 
want to know.” 

Eve’s attitude was difficult 
to read. She stood twisting 
the string of diamonds between 
her fingers. 

“Tell me?” he said again. 

She continued to look at him 
for a moment ; then, as if some 
fresh impulse moved her, she 
turned away from him towards 
the fire. 

“TI cannot,” she said, uncer- 
tainly. “We—I—I could not 
set myself to judge—any one.” 

Loder held himself rigidly in 
hand. 

“Eve,” he said quietly, “I 
was at the ‘Arcadian’ to-night. 
The play was ‘Other Men’s 
Shoes.’ I suppose you’ve 
read the book ‘Other Men’s 
Shoes ’?” 

She was leaning on the 
mantelpiece, and her face was 
invisible to him. 

“Yes, I have read it,” she 
said, without looking round. 

“It is the story of an extra- 
ordinary likeness between two 
men. Do you believe such a 
likeness possible? Do you 
think such a thing could 
exist?” Hé6 spoke with diffi- 
culty; his brain and tongue 
both felt numb. 
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Eve let the diamond chain 
slip from her fingers. ‘“ Yes,” 
she said nervously. “Yes, I 
do believe it. Such things 
have been r 

He caught at the words. 
“You're quite right!” he said 
quickly. “You're quite right! 
The thing is possible — I’ve 
proved it. I know a man so 
like me that you—even you— 
could not tell us apart.” 

She was silent, still averting 
her face. 

In dire difficulty he laboured 
on 








“‘Such a likeness is a serious 
thing,” he said. “A terrible 
danger—a terrible temptation. 
Those who have no experience 
of it cannot possibly gauge its 
pitfalls ” Again he paused, 
but again the silent figure by 
the fireplace gave him no help. 

“Eve!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, “if you only knew—if you 
only guessed what I’m trying 
to say ” The perplexity— 
the whole harassed suffering of 
his mind, showed in the words. 
Loder—the strong, the resource- 
ful, the self-contained — was 
hopelessly, palpably at a loss. 
There was a note of appeal in 
the vibration of his voice. 

And Eve, standing by the 
fireplace, heard and understood. 
In that moment of compre- 
hension all that had held 
her silent, all the conflicting 
motives that had forbidden 
speech, melted away before the 
unconscious demand for help. 
Quietly and yet quickly she 
turned round, her whole face 
transfigured by a light that 
seemed to shine from within— 
something singularly soft and 
tender. 
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“There’s no need to say any- 
thing,” she said simply. “I 
know.” 

It came quietly—as most 
great revelations come. Her 
voice was low and free from any 
excitement; her face was, beauti- 
ful in its complete unconscious- 
ness of self. In thatsupreme 
moment all her thoughts, all 
her sympathies, were for the 
man and his suffering. She 
had no consideration of herself. 

To Loder there was a 
moment of incredulity; then 
slowly his brain swung to 
realisation. 

“You know?” he repeated 
blankly. ‘“ You know?” 

Without answering, she 
walked to a cabinet that stood 
in the window, unlocked a 
drawer, and drew out several 
sheets of flimsy white paper, 
crumpled in places, and closely 
covered with writing. With- 
out a word she carried them 
back and held them out. 

He took them in silence; 
scanned them; then looked up. 

In a long wordless pause 
their eyes met. It was as if 
each looked speechlessly into 
the other’s heart, seeing the 
passions, the contradictions, 
the shortcomings that went to 
the making of both. In that 
silence they drew closer to- 
gether than they could have 
done through a torrent of 
words. There was no asking 
of forgiveness, no elaborate con- 
fession on either side; in the 
deep eloquent silence they mutu- 
ally saw and mutually under- 
stood. 

“When I came into the 
morning-room to-day,” Eve 
said at last, “and saw Lillian 
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Astrupp reading that telegram, 
nothing could have seemed 
farther from me than the 
thought that I should follow 
her example. It was not until 
afterwards; not until—he came 
into the room; until I saw that 
you, as I believed, had fallen 
back again from what I re- 
spected to what I despised, 
that I knew how human I 
really was. As I watched 
them laugh and talk, I felt 
suddenly that I was alone 
again — terribly alone. I—I 
think—I believe I was jealous 
in that moment ” She 
paused and gave a faint nerv- 
ous laugh. 

“Eve!” 

But she broke in quickly 
on the word. “I felt differ- 
ent in that moment,” she 
said; “I didn’t care about 
honour—or things like honour. 
After they had gone, it seemed 
to me that I had missed some- 
thing — something that they 
possessed. Oh, you don’t know 
what a woman feels when she 
is jealous!” Again she paused. 
“Tt was then that the telegram 
and the thought of Lillian’s 
amused smile as she had read 
it, came to my mind. Feeling 
as I did—acting on what I 
felt—I crossed to the bureau 
and picked it up. In one 
second I had seen enough to 
make it impossible to draw 
back. Oh, it may have been 
dishonourable—it may have 
been mean! but I wonder if 
any woman in the world would 
have doneotherwise. Icrumpled 
up the papers just as they were, 
and carried them to my own 
room.” She stopped and 
looked at him, her breath 
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coming fast, the pupils of her 
eyes dilated. 

From the first word of the 
story to the last, his eyes had 
never left her face; and in- 
stantly she finished his voice 
broke forth in _ irrepressible 
question. In that wonderful 
space of time he had learned 
many things. All his deduc- 
tions, all his apprehensions, had 
been scattered and disproved. 
He had seen the true meaning 
of Lillian Astrupp’s amused 
indifference—the indifference of 
a variable flippant nature that, 
robbed of any real weapon for 
mischief, soon tires of a game 
that promises to be too arduous. 
He saw all this, and under- 
stood it with a rapidity born 
of the moment; nevertheless 
when Eve ceased to speak, the 
question that broke from him 
was not connected with this 
great discovery—was not even 
suggestive of it. It was some- 
thing quite immaterial to any 
real issue; but something that 
overshadowed every considera- 
tion in the world. 

“Eve,” he said, “tell me 
your first thought? Your first 
thought after the shock and 
the surprise, when—when you 
remembered me?” 

There was a fresh pause, but 
one of very short duration ; 
then Eve met his glance fear- 
lessly and frankly. The same 
pride and dignity, the same 
indescribable tenderness that 
had responded to his first 
appeal, shone in her face. 

“My first thought was a 
great thankfulness,” she said 
simply. “A thankfulness that 
you—that no man—could ever 
understand.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


As she finished speaking, Eve 
did not lower her eyes. To 
her there was no suggestion of 
shame in her thoughts or her 
words; but to Loder, watching 
and listening, there was a 
perilous meaning contained in 
both. 

“ Thankfulness?” he repeated 
slowly. From his newly stirred 
sense of responsibility, pity 
and comprehension were rising 
gradually and laboriously. He 
had never seen Eve as he saw 
her now; and his vision was 
all the clearer for the long 
oblivion. With a poignant 
sense of compassion and re- 
morse, the knowledge of her 
youth came to him. The youth 
that some women preserve in 
the midst of the world, when 
circumstances have permitted 
them to see much but to ex- 
perience little. 

“Thankfulness?” he said 
again incredulously. 

A slight smile touched her 
lips. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. 
“Thankfulness that my faith 
had been rightly placed.” 

She spoke simply and con- 
fidently, but the words struck 
Loder more sharply than any 
accusation. With a heavy 
sense of bitterness and renun- 
ciation he moved slowly for- 
ward, 

“Eve,” he said very gently, 
“you don’t know what you 
say.” 

She had lowered her eyes as 
he came towards her; now 
again she lifted them in a 
swift upward glance. For the 





first time since he had entered 
the room a slight look of per- 
sonal doubt and uneasiness 
showed in her face. 

“Why?” she said. 
don’t understand.” 

For a moment he answered 
nothing. He had found his 
first explanation overwhelm- 
ing ; now, suddenly, it seemed 
to him that his present diffi- 
culty was more impossible to 
surmount. 

“T came here to-night to tell 
you something,” he began at 
last, “but so far, I have only 
said half of what I meant to 
say——” 

“Half?” 

“Yes; half.” He repeated 
the word quickly, avoiding the 
question in her eyes. Then, 
conscious of the need for ex- 
planation, he plunged into 
rapid speech. 

“ A fraud like mine,” he said, 
“has only one safeguard, one 
justification—a boundless auda- 
city. Once shake that audacity, 
and the whole motive - power 
crumbles. It was to make the 
audacity impossible —to tell 
you the truth and make it 
impossible—that I came here 
to-night. The fact that you 
already know makes the telling 
easier—but it alters nothing.” 

Eve raised her head, but he 
went resolutely on, not appear- 
ing to see her action. 

“To-night,” he said, “I have 
seen into my own life, into my 
own mind; and my ideas have 
been very roughly shaken into 
place. We never make so 
colossal a mistake as when we 
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imagine that we know our- 
selves! Months ago, when your 
husband first proposed this 
scheme to me, I was—accord- 
ing to my own conception—a 
solitary being vastly ill-used 
by Fate who, with a fine 
stoicism, was leading a clean 
life. That was what I believed. 
But there, at the very outset, 
I deceived myself. I was simply 
a man who shut himself up 
because he cherished a grudge 
against life, and who lived 
honestly because he had a con- 
stitutional distaste for vice. 
My first feeling when I saw 
your husband was one of self- 
righteous contempt; and that 
has been my attitude all along. 
I have often marvelled at the 
flood of intolerance that has 
rushed over me at sight of him 
—the violent desire that has 
possessed me to look away from 
his weakness and banish the 
knowledge of it; but now I 
understand. 

“‘T know now what the feel- 
ing meant. The knowledge 
came to me to-night. It meant 
that I turned away from his 
weakness, because, deep within 
myself, something stirred in 
recognition of it. Humanity 
is much simpler than we like 
to think ; and human impulses 
have an extraordinary funda- 
mental connection. Weakness 
is egotism—but so is strength. 
Chilcote has followed his vice— 
I have followed my ambition. 
It will take a higher judgment 
than yours or mine to say 
which of us has been the more 
selfish man!” He paused and 
looked at her. 

She was watching him in- 
tently. Some of the meaning 





in his face had found a pained, 
alarmed reflection in her own. 
But the awe and wonder of 
the morning’s discovery still 
coloured her mind too vividly 
to allow of other considerations 
possessing their proper value. 
The thrill of exultation with 
which the misgivings born of 
Chilcote’s vice had dropped 
away from her mental image 
of Loder, was still too absorb- 
ing to be easily dominated. 
She loved and, as if by a 
miracle, her love had been 
justified. For the moment the 
justification seemed all-suffic- 
ing. Something of confidence, 
something of the innocence that 
comes, not from ignorance of 
evil, but from a mind singularly 
uncontaminated, blinded her to 
the danger of her position. 

Loder, waiting apprehen- 
sively for some aid, some ex- 
pression of opinion, became 
gradually conscious of this lack 
of realisation. Moved by a 
fresh impulse, he crossed the 
small space that divided them 
and caught both her hands. 

“Eve,” he said gently, “I 
have been trying to analyse 
myself and give you the re- 
sults; but I shan’t try any 
more,—I shall be quite plain 
with you. 

“From the first moment I 
took your husband’s place I 
was ambitious. You uncon- 
sciously aroused the feeling 
when you brought me Fraide’s 
message on the first night. 
You aroused it by your words, 
but you aroused it more strongly 
by your underlying antagon- 
ism. On that night, although 
I did not know it then, I took 
up my position—I made my 
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determination. Do you know 
what that determination was?” 

She shook her head. 

“It was the desire to stamp 
out Chilcote’s footmarks with 
my own; to prove that person- 
ality is the great force, capable 
of everything. I forgot to 
reckon that when we draw 
largely upon Fate, she gener- 
ally extorts a crushing in- 
terest. 

“First came the wish for 
your respect; then came the 
desire to stand well with such 
men as Fraide, to feel the stir 
of emulation and competition, 
to prove myself strong in the 
one career I knew myself really 
fitted for. For a time the 
second ambition overshadowed 
the first, but the first was 
bound to reassert itself; and in 
a moment of egotism I con- 
ceived the notion of winning 
your enthusiasm as well as 
your respect——” 

Eve’s face, alert and ques- 
tioning, suddenly paled as a 
doubt crossed her mind. 

“Then it was only—only to 
stand well with me?” 

“T believed it was only the 
desire to stand well with you. 
I believed that, until the night 
of my speech—if you can credit 
anything so absurd: then, on 
that night, as I came up the 
stairs to the Gallery and saw 
you standing there, the blind- 
ness fell away, and I knew that 
I loved you.” As he said the 
last words he released her 
hands and turned aside, missing 
the quick wave of joy and 
colour that crossed her face. 

“TI knew it, but it made no 
difference,” he went on; “I was 
only moved to a higher self- 
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glorification. I touched suprem- 
acy that night. But as we 
drove home I experienced the 
strangest coincidence of my 
life. You remember the block 
in the traffic at Piccadilly ?” 

Again she bent her head 
silently. 

“Well, when I looked out of 
the carriage- window to dis- 
cover its cause, the first man I 
saw was—Chilcote.” 

Eve started slightly. This 
swift unexpected linking of 
Chilcote’s name with the most 
exalted moment of her life 
stirred her unpleasantly. Some 
glimmering of Loder’s inten- 
tion in so linking it, broke 
suddenly through the web of 
her disturbed and conflicting 
thoughts. 

“You saw him on _ that 
night ?” 

“Yes; and the sight chilled 
me. It was a big drop from 
supremacy to the remembrance 
of—everything.” 

Involuntarily she put out her 
hand. 

But Loder shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “don’t pity 
me! The sight of him came 
just in time. I had a reaction 
in that moment; and, such as 
it was, I acted on it. I went 
to him next morning and told 
him that the thing must end. 
But then—even then—I shirked 
being honest with myself. I 
had meant to tell him that it 
must end because I had grown 
to love you, but my pride rose 
up and tied my tongue. I 
could not humiliate myself. 
I put the case before him in 
another light. It was a tussle 
of wills—and I won; but the 
victory was not what it should 
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have been. That was proved 
to-day, when he returned to 
tell me of the loss of this 
telegram. It wasn’t the fear 
that Lady Astrupp had found 
it; it wasn’t to save the posi- 
tion that I jumped at the 
chance of coming back. It 
was to feel the joy of living, 
the joy of seeing you—if only 
for a day!” For one second 
he turned towards her; then, 
as abruptly, he turned away 
again. 

“T was still thinking of my- 
self,” he said. “I was still 
utterly self-centred when I came 
to this room to-day and allowed 
you to talk to me—when I 
asked you to see me to-night, 
as we parted at the club. I 
shan’t tell you the thoughts 
that unconsciously were in my 
mind when I asked that favour. 
You must understand without 
explanation. 

“T went to the theatre with 
Lady Astrupp ostensibly to find 
how the land lay in her direc- 
tion —really to heighten my 
self-esteem. But there, Fate— 
or the Power we like to call by 
that name—was lying in wait 
for me, ready to claim the first 
interest on the portion of life I 
had dared to borrow.” He said 
this slowly, as if measuring 
each word. He did not glance 
towards Eve, as he had done in 
his previous pause. His whole 
manner seemed oppressed by 
the gravity of what he had 
still to say. 

“T doubt if a man has ever 
seen more in half an hour than 
I have done to-night,” he said. 
“With his mental eyes, I mean. 
In this play, ‘Other Men’s 
Shoes,’ two men change identi- 





ties —as Chilcote and I have 
done —but in doing so they 
overlook one fact. The fact 
that one of them has a wife! 
That’s not my way of putting 
it; it’s the way it was put to 
me by one of Lady Astrupp’s 
guests.” 

Again Eve looked up. The 
doubt and question in her eyes 
had grown unmistakably. As 
he ceased to speak, her lips 
parted quickly. 

“ John,” she said with sud- 
den conviction, “you're trying 
to say something—something 
that’s terribly hard.” 

Without raising his head, 
Loder answered her. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the 
hardest thing a man ever 
said x 

His tone was short, almost 
brusque, but to ears sharpened 
by instinct it was eloquent. 
Without a word, Eve took a 
step forward, and, standing 
quite close to him, laid both 
hands on his shoulders. 

For a space they stood silent, 
she with her face lifted, he 
with averted eyes. Then, very 
gently, he raised his hands and 
tried to unclasp her fingers. 
There was scarcely any colour 
visible in his face; and by a 
curious effect of emotion it 
seemed that lines, never before 
noticeable, had formed about 
his mouth. 

“What is it?” Eve asked 
apprehensively. “John, what 
is it?” 

By a swift involuntary move- 
ment she had tightened the 
pressure of her fingers; and, 
without using force, it was im- 
possible for him to unloose 
them. With his hands pressed 
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irresolutely over hers, he looked 
down into her face. 

“As Isat in the theatre to- 
night, Eve,” he said slowly, 
“all the pictures I had formed 
of life shifted. Without desir- 
ing it, without knowing it, 
my whole point of view was 
changed. I suddenly saw 
things by the world’s search- 
light instead of by my own 
miserable candle. I suddenly 
saw things for you—instead of 
for myself.” 

Her eyes widened and dark- 
ened, but she said nothing. 

“T suddenly saw the un- 
pardonable wrong that I have 
done you—the imperative duty 
of cutting it short.” He spoke 
very slowly, in a dull mechani- 
cal voice. 

Eve—her eyes still wide, 
her face pained and alarmed 
—withdrew her hands from 
his shoulders. 

“You mean,” she said with 
difficulty, “that it is going 
to end? That you are going 
away? That you are giving 
everything up? Oh, but you 
can’t! You can’t!” She spoke 
with sudden excitement, her 
fears overmastering her in- 
credulity. “You can’t! You 
mustn’t! The only proof that 
could have interfered——” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the 
proof.” 

“Then of what? of what?” 

Loder was silent for a 
moment. 

“Of our love,” he said 
steadily. 

She coloured deeply. “ But 
why ?” she stammered ; “why? 
We have done no wrong. We 
need do no wrong. We would 
be friends—nothing more ; and 
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I Oh, I so need a friend !” 
For almost the first time in 
Loder’s knowledge of her, her 
voice broke, her control des- 
erted her. She stood before 
him in all the pathos of her 
lonely girlhood. 

The revelation touched him 
with sudden poignancy; the 
real strength that lay beneath 
his faults, the chivalry buried 
under years of callousness, 
stirred at the birth of a new 
emotion. The resolution pre- 
served at such a cost, the sacri- 
fice that had seemed wellnigh 
impossible, all at once took on 
a different shape. What before 
had been a barren duty, became 
suddenly a sacred right. Hold- 
ing out his arms, he drew her 
to him as if she had been a 
child. 

“Eve,” he said gently, “I 
have learned to-night how 
fully a woman’s life is at the 
merey of the world—and how 
scanty that mercy is. If cir- 
cumstances had been different, 
I believe—I am convinced—I 
would have made you a good 
husband, would have used my 
right to protect you as well as 
a man could use it. And now 
that things are different, I 
want—I should like——” He 
hesitated a very little. “Now 
that I have no right to protect 
you, except the right my love 
gives, I want to guard you as 
closely from all that is sordid 
as any husband could guard 
his wife. 

“Tn life there are really only 
two broad issues—right and 
wrong. Whatever we may 
say, whatever we may profess 
to believe, we know that our 
action is always a choice be- 
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tween right and wrong. A 
month ago—a week ago—I 
would have despised a man 
who could talk like this, and 
have thought myself strong for 
despising him. Now I know 
that strength is something 
more than the trampling of 
others into the dust, that we 
ourselves may have a clear 
road. It is something much 
harder and much less triumph- 
ant than that. It is the stand- 
ing aside to let somebody else 
pass on. Eve!” he cried sud- 
denly, “Eve, I’m trying to do 
this for you. Don’t you see? 
Don’t you understand? The 
easy course, the pleasant 
course, would be to let things 
drift. Every instinct is call- 
ing to me to take that course 
—to go on as I have gone, 
trading on Chilcote’s weakness 
and your — your generosity. 
But I won't do it! Ican’t 
do it!” With a swift impulse 
he loosed his arms and held her 
away from him. 

“Eve, it’s the first time I 
have put another human being 
before myself!” 

Eve kept her head bent. 
Painful, inaudible sobs were 
shaking her from head to foot. 

“Tt’s something in you— 
something unconscious, some- 
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thing high and fine—that holds 
me back, that literally bars 
the way. Eve, can’t you see 
that I’m fighting — fighting 
hard?” 

After he had spoken there 
was silence—a long painful 
silence—during which Eve 
waged the battle that so many 
of her sex have waged before ; 
the battle in which words are 
useless and tears of no account. 
She looked very slight, very 
young, very forlorn as_ she 
stood there. Then, in the op- 
pressive sense of waiting that 
filled the whole room, she looked 
up at him. 

Her face was stained with 
tears, her thick black lashes 
were still wet with them; but 
her expression, as her eyes met 
his, was a strange example 
of the courage, the firmness, 
the power of sacrifice that 
may be hidden in a fragile 
vessel. 

She said nothing, for in such 
a moment words do not come 
easily, but with the simplest, 
most submissive, most eloquent 
gesture in the world she set 
his perplexity to rest. 

Taking his hand between 
hers, she lifted it, and for a 
long silent space held it against 
her lips. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


For a while there was silence ; 
then Loder — bitterly aware 
that he had conquered, poig- 
nantly conscious of the appeal 
that Eve’s attitude made— 
found further endurance impos- 
sible. Gently freeing his hand, 
he moved away from her to 





the fireplace, taking up the 
position that she had first 
occupied. 

“Eve,” he said slowly, “I 
haven’t finished yet. I haven’t 
said everything. I’m going to 
tax your courage further.” 
With a touch of pained alarm 
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she raised her head. 
ther?” she said. 

He shrank from the expres- 
sion on her face. 

“Yes,” he said with diffi- 
culty. “Yes, there’s still an- 
other point to be faced. The 
matter doesn’t end with my 
going back. To have the situ- 
ation fully saved, Chilcote 
must return—Chilcote must 


“ Fur- 


be brought to realise his 
responsibilities.” 

Her lips parted in dumb 
dismay. 


“Tt must be done,” he went 
on hurriedly; “and we have 
got to do it—you and I.” He 
turned and looked at her. 


“T? I could do nothing. 
What could Ido?” Her voice 
failed. 


“ Everything,” he said ; “ you 
could do everything. He is 
morally weak, but he has one 
sensitive point—the fear of a 
public exposure. Once make it 
plain to him that you know his 
secret, and you can compel him 
to whatever course of action 
you select. It was to ask you 
to do this—to beg you to do 
this—that I came to you to- 
night. I know that it’s ex- 
pecting more than a woman’s 
resolution-— more than a 
woman’s strength. But you 
are like no woman in the 
world ! 

“Eve!” he cried with sudden 
vehemence, “can’t you see that 
it’s imperative—the one thing 
to save us both?” 

He stopped as abruptly as 
he had begun, and again a 
painful silence filled the room. 
Then, as before, Eve moved in- 
stinctively towards him, but 
this time her steps were slow 
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and uncertain. Nearing his 
side, she put out her hand as if 
for comfort and support ; and 
feeling his fingers tighten round 
it, stood for a moment resting 
in the contact. 

“TI understand,” she said 
at last very slowly. ‘I under- 
stand. When will you take me 
to him?” 

For a moment Loder said 
nothing, not daring to trust 
his voice; then he answered 
low and abruptly. 

“Now!” he said. ‘ Now, at 
once! Now, this moment, if I 
may! And—and remember 
that I know what it costs you.” 
As if imbued with fear that his 
own courage might fail him, he 
released her hand, crossed the 
room to where a long dark 
cloak lay as she had thrown 
it on her return home, and 
picking it up, silently wrapped 
it about her. Then, still acting 
automatically, he moved to the 
door, opened it, and stood aside 
while she passed out into the 
corridor. 

In complete silence they de- 
scended the stairs, and moved 
to the hall-door. There Crap- 
ham, who had returned to his 
duties since Loder’s entrance, 
came quickly forward with an 
offer of service. 

But Loder dismissed him 
curtly ; and with something of 
the confusion bred of Chilcote’s 
régime, the man drew back 
towards the staircase. 

With a hasty movement 
Loder stepped forward, and, 
opening the hall-door, admitted 
a breath of chill air. But on the 
threshold he paused. It was 
his first sign of hesitation ; the 
one instant in which nature 
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rebelled against the conscience 
so tardily awakened. For one 
moment he stood motionless, 
and it is doubtful whether even 
Eve fully fathomed the bitter- 
ness of his renunciation — the 
blackness of the night that 
stretched in front of him. 

Behind him, was everything ; 
before him, nothing. The every- 
thing symbolised by the luxuri- 
ous house, the eagerly attentive 
servants, the pleasant atmos- 
phere of responsibility; the 
nothing represented by the 
broad public thoroughfare, the 
passing figures, each uncon- 
scious of, each uninterested in 
his existence. As an interloper 
he had entered this house; as 
an interloper he had played his 
part, lived his hour, proved 
himself; as an interloper he 
was now passing back into the 
dim world of unrealised hopes 
and unachieved ambitions. 

He stood rigidly quiet, his 
strong figuresilhouetted against 
the lighted hall, his face cold 
and set; then with a touch of 
fatality, Chance cut short his 
struggle. 

An empty hansom wheeled 
round the corner of the square ; 
the cabman, seeing him, raised 
kis whip in query, and involun- 
tarily Loder nodded an acqui- 
escence. A moment later he 
had helped Eve into the cab. 

“Middle Temple Lane!” he 
directed, pausing on the step. 

“Middle Temple Lane is op- 
posite to Clifford’s Inn,” he 
explained, as he took his place. 
“When we get there we have 
only to cross the Strand.” 

Eve bent-her head in token 
that she understood, and the cab 
moved out into the roadway. 


Within a few minutes the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
Square was exchanged for the 
noisier and more crowded one of 
Piccadilly ; but either the cab- 
‘man was over cautious or the 
horse was below the average, 
for they made but slow prog- 
ress through the more crowded 
streets. To the two, sitting in 
silence, the pace was wellnigh 
unbearable. With every added 
movement the tension grew. 
The methodical care with which 
they moved seemed like the 
tightening of a string already 
strained to breaking-point ; yet 
neither spoke, because neither 
had the courage necessary for 
words. 

Once or twice as they tra- 
versed the Strand, Loder made 
a movement as if to break the 
quiet ; but nothing followed it. 
He continued to lean forward 
with a certain dogged stiffness, 
his clasped hands resting on the 
doors of the cab, his eyes staring 
straight ahead. Not once, as 
they threaded their way, did 
he dare to glance at Eve, 
though every movement, every 
slightest stir of her garments, 
was forced upon his conscious- 
ness by his acutely awakened 
senses. 

When at last they drew up 
before the dark archway of 
Middle Temple Lane, he de- 
scended hastily. And as he 
mechanically turned to protect 
her dress from the wheel, he 
looked at her fully for the first 
time since their enterprise had 
been undertaken. As he looked, 
he felt his heart sink. He had 
expected to see the marks of 
suffering on her face, but the 
expression he saw suggested 
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something more than mere 
mental pain. 

The rich colour that usually 
deepened and softened the 
charm of her beauty had been 
erased as if by a long illness; 
and against the new pallor of 
her skin, her blue eyes, her 
black hair and eyebrows looked 
startingly dark. <A chill colder 
than remorse—a chill that 
bordered upon actual fear—fell 
upon him. With the first im- 
pulsive gesture he had allowed 
himself, he touched her arm. 

“Eve——” he began un- 
steadily; then the word died 
upon his lips. 

Without a sound, almost 
without a movement, she re- 
turned his glance; and some- 
thing in her eyes checked what 
he might have said. In that 
one expressive look he under- 
stood all she had desired—all 
she had renounced; the full 
extent of the ordeal she had 
consented to, and the motive 
that had compelled her con- 
sent. He drew back with the 
heavy sense that repentance 
and pity were equally futile— 
equally out of place. 

Still in silence, she stepped 
to the pavement and _ stood 
aside while he dismissed the 
hansom. To both there was 
something symbolic, something 
prophetic, in the dismissal. 
Without intention and almost 
unconsciously, they drew closer 
together as the horse turned, 
its hoofs clattering on the 
roadway, its harness jingling. 
And involuntarily they looked 
after the vehicle, as it moved 
away down the long shadowed 
thoroughfare towards the lights, 
the crowds that they had left 
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behind. At last, instinctively, 
they turned towards each other. 

“Come!” Loder said abrupt- 
ly. ‘Come! it’s only across 
the road.” 

Fleet Street is generally very 
quiet once midnight is passed, 
and Eve had no need of guid- 
ance or protection as they 
crossed the pavement, shining 
like ice in the lamplight. They 
crossed it slowly, walking apart; 
for the dread of physical con- 
tact that had possessed them 
in the cab seemed to have fallen 
upon them again. 

Inquisitiveness has little 
place in the region of the 
City, and they gained the op- 
posite footpath unnoticed by 
the casual passer-by. Then, 
still holding apart, they reached 
and entered Clifford’s Inn. 

Inside the entrance they 
paused, and Eve shivered in- 
voluntarily. 

“ How grey it is!” she said 
faintly. “And how cold! 
Like a graveyard.” 

Loder turned to her. For 
one moment his control seemed 
shaken; his blood surged, his 
vision clouded; the sense that 
life and love were still within 
his reach filled him _ over- 
whelmingly. He half extended 
his hands. Then, stirred by 
what impulse, moved by what 
instinct, it was impossible to 
say, he let them drop to his 
sides again. 


“Come!” he _ repeated. 
“Come! This is the way. 
Keep close to me. Put your 


hand on my arm.” 

He spoke quietly, but his eyes 
were resolutely averted from. 
hers, as they crossed the dim 
silent court. 
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Entering the gloomy door- 
way that led to his own rooms, 
he felt her fingers tremble on 
his arm, then tighten in their 
pressure, as the bare passage 
and cheerless stairs met her 
view; but he set his lips. 

**Come!” he reiterated in the 
same strained voice. ‘Come! 
It isn’t far—three or four 
flights.” 

With a white face and a 
curious expression in her eyes, 
Eve moved forward. She had 
released Loder’s arm as they 
crossed the hall; and now, 
reaching the stairs, she put out 
her hand gropingly and caught 
the banisters. She had a 
pained, numb sense of submis- 
sion—of suffering that had 
sunk to apathy. Moving for- 
wards without resistance, she 
began to mount the stairs. 

The ascent was made in 
silence. Loder went first, his 
shoulders braced, his head held 
erect ; while Eve, mechanically 
watchful of all his movements, 
followed a step or two behind. 
With weary monotony one 
flight of stairs succeeded an- 
other; each, to her unaccus- 
tomed eyes, seeming more 
colourless, more solitary, more 
desolate than the preceding 
one. 

At last, with a sinking sense 
of apprehension, she realised 
that their goal was reached. 

The knowledge broke sharply 
through her dulled senses ; and 
confronted by the closeness of 
her ordeal she paused, her 
head lifted, her hand still nerv- 
ously grasping the banister. 
Her lips parted as if in sudden 
demand for aid; but in the 
nervous expectation, the pained 
apprehension of the moment, 
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no sound escaped them. And 
Loder, who had _ resolutely 
moved across the landing, 
knew nothing of the silent 
appeal. 

For a second she stood hesi- 
tating; then her own weak- 
ness, her own shrinking dismay, 
were submerged in the interest 
of his movements. Slowly 
mounting the remaining steps, 
she followed him, as if fasci- 
nated, towards the door that 
showed dingily conspicuous in 
the light of an unshaded gas- 
jet. 

Almost at the moment that 
she reached his side, he ex- 
tended his hand towards the 
door. The action was decisive 
and hurried, as though he 
feared to trust himself. 

For a space he fumbled with 
the lock. And Eve, standing 
close behind him, heard the 
handle creak and turn under 
his pressure. Then he shook 
the door. 

At last slowly —almost re- 
luctantly — he turned round. 
“T’m afraid things aren’t quite 
—quite right,” he said in a low 
voice. “The door is locked, 
and I can see no light.” 

She raised her eyes quickly. 
“But you have a key?” she 
whispered. ‘“Haven’t you got 
a key?” It was obvious that, 
to both, the unexpected check 
to their designs was fraught 
with danger. 

“Yes, but ” He paused 
and looked again towards the 
door. “Yes—I have a key. 
Yes— perhaps you're right!” 
he added quickly. ‘“ Perhaps 
I had better use it. Wait, 
while I go inside!” 

Filled with a new nervous- 
ness, oppressed by the loneliness 
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and silence about her, Eve drew 
back obediently. The sense of 
mystery conveyed by the closed 
door weighed upon her. Her 
susceptibilities were tensely 
alert as she watched Loder 
search for his key and insert 
it in the lock. With mingled 
dread and curiosity she saw 
the door yield, and gape open 
like a black gash in the dingy 
wall; and, with a sudden sense 
of desertion, she saw him pass 
through the aperture and heard 
him strike a match. 

The wait that followed 
seemed extraordinarily long. 
Listening intently, she heard 
him move softly from one room 
toanother. And at last, to her 
acutely nervous susceptibilities, 
it seemed that he paused in 
absolute silence. In the in- 
tensity of listening, she heard 
her own faint irregular breath- 
ing; and the sound filled her 
with panic. The quiet, the 
solitude, the vague instinctive 
apprehension, became suddenly 
unendurable. Then, all at 
once, the tension was relieved. 
Loder reappeared. 

He paused for a second in 
the shadowy doorway; then 
he turned unsteadily, drew the 
door to, and locked it. 

Eve stepped forward. Her 
glimpse of him had _ been 
momentary—and she had not 
heard his voice—yet the con- 
sciousness of his bearing filled 


CHAPTER 


To fully appreciate a great 
announcement we must have 
time at our disposal. At the 


moment of Loder’s disclosure, 
time was denied to Eve; for 
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her with instinctive fear. Ab- 
ruptly and without reason, her 
hands turned cold; her heart 
began to beat violently. 

“ John——” she said below 
her breath. 

For answer, he moved to- 
wards her. His face was 
bereft of colour; there was a 
look of consternation in his 
eyes. 

“Come!” he said. 
at once! I must take you 
home.” He spoke in a shaken, 
uneven voice. 

Eve, looking up at him, 
caught his hand. “Why? 
Why?” Her tone was low 
and scared. 

Without replying he drew 
her imperatively towards the 
stairs. “Go very softly,” he 
commanded. ‘No one must see 
you here.” 

In the first moment she 
obeyed him instinctively; but 
reaching the head of the stairs, 
she stopped. With one hand 
still clasping his, the other 
clinging nervously to the ban- 
ister, she refused to descend. 

“ John,” she whispered, “I’m 
notachild. Whatisit? What 
has happened ?” 

For a moment he looked at 
her uncertainly ; then reading 
the expression in her eyes, he 
yielded to her demand. 

“He’s dead!” he said in a 
very low voice. ‘“Chilcote is 
dead !” 


“Come 
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scarcely had the words left his 
lips than the thought that 
dominated him asserted its 
prior claim. Blind to the in- 
credulity in her eyes, he drew 
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her swiftly forward, and, half 
impelling, half supporting her, 
forced her to descend the 
stairs. 

Never in after-life could he 
obliterate the remembrance of 
that descent. Fear, such as 
he could never experience in 
his own concerns, possessed 
him. One desire overrode all 
others—the desire that Eve’s 
reputation, which he himself 
had so nearly endangered, 
should remain unimperilled. 
In the shadow of that new 
and urgent duty, the despair 
of the past hours, the appalling 
fact so lately realised, the future 
with its possible trials, became 
dark to his imagination. In 
his victory over self, the question 
of her protection predominated. 

Moving under this compul- 
sion, he guided her hastily and 
silently down the deserted 
stairs, drawing a breath of 
deep relief as, one after another, 
the landings were successfully 
passed; and still actuated by 
the suppressed need of haste, 
he passed through the doorway 
that they had entered under 
such different conditions only a 
few minutes before. 

To leave the quiet court, 
gain the Strand, and hail a 
belated hansom, was the work 
of a moment. By an odd con- 
trivance of circumstance, the 
luck that had attended every 
phase of his dual life was again 
exerted in his behalf. No one 
had noticed his entry into 
Clifford’s Inn; no one was 
moved to curiosity by his 
exit. With an involuntary 
thrill of feeling he gave expres- 
sion to his relief. 


“Thank God, it’s over!” he 
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said, as the cab drew up beside 
the kerb. “You don’t know 
what the strain has been!” 

Moving as if in a dream, 
Eve stepped into the waiting 
hansom. As yet the terrible 
dénotiment to their enterprise 
had made no clear impression 
upon her mind. For the mo- 
ment all that she was conscious 
of—all that she instinctively 
acknowledged — was the fact 
that Loder was still beside her. 

In quiet obedience she took 
her place, drawing aside her 
skirts to make room for him; 
and in the same subdued 
manner he stepped into the 
vehicle, Then, with the 
strange sensation of re-living 
their earlier drive, they were 
mutually aware of the tight- 
ened reins and of the horse’s 
first forward movement. 

For several seconds neither 
spoke. Eve, shutting out all 
other thoughts, sat close to 
Loder, clinging tenaciously to 
the momentary comforting 
sense of his protection; and 
Loder, striving to marshal his 
ideas, hesitated before the 
ordeal of speech. At last, 
realising his responsibility, he 
turned to her slowly. 

‘“‘ Eve,” he said in a low voice, 
and with some hesitation, “I 
want you to know that from 
the moment I saw him—from 
the moment I understood—I 
have had you in my thoughts 
—you and no one else.” 

She raised her eyes to his 
face. 

“Do you realise?” he began 
afresh. “Do you know what 
this—this thing means?” 

Still she remained silent. 

“It means that after to-night 
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there will be no such person in 
London as John Loder. It 
means that to-morrow the man 
who was known by that name 
will be found dead in his rooms ; 
his body will be removed, and 
at the post-mortem examination 
it will be stated that he died of 
an overdose of morphia. His 
charwoman will identify him 
as a solitary man who lived 
respectably for years, and then 
suddenly went downhill with 
remarkable rapidity. It will 
be quite a common case. Noth- 
ing of interest will be found in 
his rooms; no relation will 
claim his body ; after the usual 
interval, he will be given the 
usual burial of his class. These 
details are horrible ; but there 
are times when we must look 
at the horrible sides of life— 
because life is incomplete with- 
out them. 

‘These things I speak of, are 
the things that will meet the 
casual eye; but in our sight 
they will have a very differeut 
meaning. 

“Eve!” he said sharply and 
almost vehemently, “a whole 
chapter in my life has been 
closed to-night; and my first 
instinct is to shut the book and 
throw it away. But I am 
thinking of you. Remember, 
I am thinking of you. What- 
ever the trials, whatever the 
difficulties, no harm shall come 
to you. You have my word 
for that! 

“T’ll return with you now to 
Grosvenor Square ; I’ll remain 
till a reasonable excuse can be 
given for Chilcote’s going 
abroad; I will avoid Fraide, 
and I will cut politics; then at 
the first reasonable moment I 
VOL, CLXXVI.—NO, MLXVIII. 
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will do what I would do now, 
to-night, if it were possible. I'll 
go away; start afresh; try to 
do in another country what I 
have done in this!” 

There was a long silence; 
then Eve turned to him. 

“In another country?” she 
said. “In another country?” 

“Yes; a fresh career in a 
fresh country. Something clean 
to offer you. I’m not too old to 
do what other men have done.” 

He paused ; and for one mo- 
ment Eve looked ahead at the 
gleaming chain of lamps that 
marked the Strand ; then, with 
the same air of deliberation, she 
brought her guance back to his 
face. 

“No,” she said very slowly. 
“You are not too old. But 
there are times when age—and 
things like age—are not the 
real consideration. It seems to 
me that your own inclination, 
your own individual sense of 
right and wrong, has nothing 
to do with the present moment. 
The question is whether you 
are justified in going away?” 
She paused, her eyes fixed 
steadily upon his. ‘ Whether 
you are free to go away—and 
make a new life? Whether it 
is ever justifiable to follow a 
phantom light when— when 
there’s a lantern waiting to be 
carried!” Eer breath caught ; 
she drew away from him, half 
frightened, half elated by her 
words. 

Loder’s lips parted. 

“Eve!” he exclaimed. Then 
suddenly his tone changed. 
“You don’t know what you're 
saying,” he added quickly. 
“You don’t understand what 
you're saying.” 
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But Eve leant forward, still 
looking into his eyes. “Yes,” 
she said slowly, ‘‘I do under- 
stand.” Her voice was con- 
trolled, her manner convinced. 
She was no longer the girl con- 
quered by strength greater than 
her own; she was the woman, 
strenuously demanding her 
right to individual happiness. 

“T understand it all,” she re- 
peated. “I understand every 
point. It was not Chance that 
made you change your identity, 
that made you care for me, that 
brought about—his death. I 
don’t believe it was Chance; I 
believe it was—something much 
higher. You are not meant to 
go away!” 

As Loder watched her, the 
remembrance of his first days 
as Chilcote rose again; the 
remembrance of how he had 
been dimly filled with the be- 
lief that below her self-pos- 
session lay a strength—a depth 
—uncommon in woman. As he 
studied her now the instinctive 
belief flamed into conviction. 

“Eve!” he cried involunt- 
arily. 

With a quick gesture she 
raised her head. “No!” she 
exclaimed. “No; don’t say 
anything! You are going to 
see things as I see them—you 
must do so— you have no 
choice. No real man ever 
casts away the substance for 
the shadow!” Her eyes shone 
—the colour, the glow, the vi- 
tality rushed back into her face. 

“ John,” she said, “I love you 
—and I need you—but there is 
something with a greater claim 
—a greater need than mine. 
Don’t you know what it is?” 

He said nothing; he made 
no gesture, 
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“Tt is the party—the country. 
You may put love aside, but 
duty is different. You have 
pledged yourself. You are not 
meant to draw back.” 

Again his lips parted, but 
again she checked him. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t 
say anything! I know all 
that is in your mind. But 
when we sift things right 
through, it isn’t my love or 
our happiness that’s really 
in the balance. It is your 
future!” Her voice thrilled. 
“You are going to be a great 
man! And a great man is the 
property of his country. He 
has no right to individual 
action. You believe you have 
acted wrongly, and you are 
desperately afraid of acting 
wrongly again. But is it 
really truer, more loyal, for us 
to work out a long probation 
in grooves that are already 
over - filled, than to marry 
quietly abroad and fill the 
places that have need of us? 
That is the question I want 
you to answer. Is it really 
truer and nobler? Oh, I see 
the doubt that is -in your 
mind! You think it \finer Ao 
go away and make a pew" life 
than to live the life that is 
waiting for you—because one 
is independent and the other 
means the use of another 
man’s name and another man’s 
money. That is the thought 
in your mind. But what is it 
that prompts that thought?” 
Again her voice caught, but 
her eyes did not falter. 

“T will tell you. It is not 
nobility—it is not sacrifice— 
but pride!” She said the 
word fearlessly. 

A flush crossed Loder’s face, 
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« A man requires pride,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“Yes; at the right time. 
But is this the right time? 
Is it ever right to throw away 
the substance for the shadow? 
You say that I don’t under- 
stand—don’t realise; I realise 
more to-night than I have 
realised in all my life. I know 
that you have an opportunity 
that can never come again— 
and that it’s terribly possible 
to let it slip——” 

She paused. Loder sat with 
his hands resting on the closed 
doors of the cab, his eyes 
averted, his head bent. 

“Only to-night,” she went 
on, “you told me that every- 
thing was crying to you to 
take the easy, pleasant way. 
Then, it was strong to turn 
aside ; but now it is not strong. 
It is far nobler to fill an empty 
niche than to carve one for 
yourself. John ” she sud- 
denly leant forward, laying her 
hands over his. ‘Mr Fraide 
told me to-night that in his 
new Ministry my—my husband 
was to be Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs !” 

The words fell softly. So 
softly that to ears less com- 
prehending than Loder’s their 
significance might have been 
lost—as his own rigid attitude 
and unresponsive manner might 
have conveyed lack of under- 
standing to any eyes less ob- 
servant than Eve's. 

For a long space no word was 
spoken. At last, with a very 
gentle pressure, her fingers 
tightened over his hands. 

“John ”* she began. But 
the word died away. She drew 
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back into her seat, as the cab 
stopped before Chilcote’s house. 

Simultaneously as they de- 
scended, the hall - door was 
opened and a flood of warm 
light poured out reassuringly 
into the darkness. 

“T thought it was your cab, 
sir,” Crapham explained defer- 
entially as they passed into the 
hall. “Mr Fraide has been 
waiting to see you this half- 
hour. I showed him into the 
study.” He closed the door 
softly and retired. 

Then, in the warm light, 
amid the gravely dignified sur- 
roundings that had marked 
his first entry into this haz- 
ardous second existence, Eve 
turned to Loder for the verdict 
upon which the future hung. 

As she turned his face was 
still hidden from her, and his 
attitude betrayed nothing. 

“John,” she said slowly, 
“you know why Mr Fraide is 
here. You know that he has 
come to personally offer you this 
position ; to personally receive 
your refusal—or consent.” 

She ceased to speak; there 
was a moment of suspense ; 
then Loder turned. His face 
was still pale and grave, with 
the gravity of a man who has 
but recently been close to 
death ; but beneath the grav- 
ity was another look; the 
old expression of strength 
and self - reliance — tempered, 
raised, and dignified by a new 
humility. 

Moving forward, he held out 
his hands. 

“My consent or refusal,” he 
said very quietly, “lies with 
—my wife.” 
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As I went to Marlow, to Marlow, to Marlow, . 
As I went to Marlow one summer afternoon, f 
My steps were gaily swinging, ' 

i 

j 





And all the bells were ringing, 
And, oh, the birds were singing— 
"Twas long ago in June— 

As I went to Marlow that summer afternoon. 


As I went to Marlow, the town of pretty dwellings, % 
The leaves they hardly whispered, so fitful was the breeze ; ‘ 
The High Street in a shimmer 
Of golden heat grew dimmer, 
And soon I caught a glimmer 
Of river ’neath the trees, 
Of lucid gliding river unruffled by the breeze. 


As I stood in Marlow my mother spoke me softly: 
Her voice’s fluttered kindness how sweet it was and low, 
The voice that did not chide me, 
Nor bitterly denied me, 
But tenderly would guide me 
The way I ought to go;— 
Still, still its accents haunt me, so gentle and so low. 


II. 


As I came from Marlow my little maid was by me, 

And as the car sped onward the wind blew out her curls; 
Her laugh was ringing lightly, 4 
And, oh, her eyes shone brightly, 
And still she held me tightly, b 
My little girl of girls, . 

Who nestled at my side there her sunny head of curls. 


As I came from Marlow the road flew back behind us 
As swiftly as the years went that vanished like a bird, 
And ’mid the engine’s throbbing, 
My mind of comfort robbing, 
I thought I heard a sobbing— 
But gone as soon as heard— 
A gentle tender sobbing that fluttered like a bird. 
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As I came from Marlow the sobbing died to sighing, 
a But soon I felt there came, too, a brightness in the sighs; 
And, last, my heart addressing, 
A shadow-hand was pressing 
My shoulder, and caressing 
A light into my eyes, 
As once my mother coaxed me and smiled amid her sighs. 


As I came from Marlow my little one spoke up then: 
“Why sit you there so silent this merry afternoon?” 
“’Twas something recollected 
That made me seem dejected, 
A light,” I said, “reflected 
From happy days in June, 
And one I most remember, a far-off afternoon.” 
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As I came from Marlow my little one made answer: 
“Why smoothed you then my head, dear?” “Not I,” I said, 
F “Not I! 
The touch as light as air, dear, 
That smoothed your ruffled hair, dear, 
The touch of loving care, dear ”— 
’Twas thus I made reply: 
“It was my mother used it, my mother, dear, not I.” 
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PRIVATEERS VERSUS 


IT has been remarked as a 
matter of common observation 
that whenever a treasonable 
association or an improper 
periodical is suppressed by the 
indignation of the booksellers 
or the apprehensions of Govern- 
ment, it promptly reappears 
under a new name. It is and 
remains abolished, to quote the 
now familiar phrase which 
heads these lines, under its 
former title, and calmly con- 
tinues to sin under the new 
one. It might have been added 
that, like the snake when 
trodden on or the politician 
returned to power after a 
period of enforced leisure, it 
is usually twice as vicious as 
before. In both respects only 
too close a parallel is afforded 
by the case to which this 
article refers—the nominal 
suppression of privateering ; 
its real revival in a more 
dangerous and more. un- 
restricted form. 

The privateersman has had 
but scant justice dealt to him. 
Far removed from perfection 
by the nature of his calling, he 
yet never deserved the obloquy 
which was heaped upon him. 
On the one hand, the English- 
man at all events, bound by 
the strictest legal regulations, 
has suffered for the evil deeds 


“Ts and Remains abolished.” 


‘‘Ig AND REMAINS ABOLISHED.” 


VOLUNTEER FLEETS. 


of his foreign namesake and 
rival, who was _ practically 
unfettered in his career of 
plunder; on the other hand, 
professional jealousy and ex- 
citable humanitarianism have 
combined to lay to his charge 
things which he knew not. 
Contemporary American au- 
thors and statesmen were 
righteously indignant at the 
rank piracy of the so-called 
“patriot” cruisers which, nom- 
inally commissioned by the 
revolted colonies of South 
America, turned the Spanish 
Main in the ’Twenties into a 
nest of sea-robbers; but their 
heated utterances ! should not 
be quoted as evidence. And 
when to other charges is added 
that of cowardice, the cold facts 
of history come to the help of 
the privateers, “They neither,” 
said a journal of authority not 
twenty years ago, “defend their 
country nor fight its armed 
foes, unless reluctantly com- 
pelled to do so.” The priva- 
teers, it is alleged, ran from 
armed craft, however inferior, 
and preyed almost exclusively 
on unarmed vessels. The latter 
was their purpose—their raison 
@étre; but with regard to the 
first part of the allegations our 
naval annals prove that the 
privateersman fought with a 





1 A fine example of such rhetoric is in the ‘North American Review’ for July 
1820. ‘‘It” (privateering) ‘‘can make its way through blood to the treasure it 
gloats upon, lure by false smiles to destruction, advance securely to its object 
under the guise of friendship, ensnare by treachery, deceive by perfidy, and 


secure its unrighteous gains by shameless perjury.” 
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desperation and a savage de- 
termination to conquer or die 
which the professional com- 
batant rarely showed. The 
nearest parallel to it in modern 
times would be the fury of the 
American seamen during the 
Cuban war after the alleged 
treacherous destruction of the 
Maine. As to the charge of 
want of patriotism, it is suffi- 
cient to quote Professor Laugh- 
ton’s sketches of two typical 
eighteenth-century privateers,! 
to show what stuff such men 
were at times made of. 
Privateers were distinguished 
from king’s ships by bearing as 
their commission “letters of 
marque* and reprisal,” first 
granted by Edward I. In 
their inception such letters 
were really leave to retaliate 
for wrong suffered from a Power 
nominally at peace with us—in 
thisinstance Portugal. But the 
licensing of private marauders 
was much discredited by certain 
happenings about a century 
later. Two Hanse towns in 
Mecklenburg, desirous to relieve 
their prince, who was besieged 
in Stockholm, issued letters of 
marque (“ Thieves’ letters” they 
were bluntly termed by the 
victims) to all the rascals of the 
Baltic, authorising them to 
“ victual” the beleaguered city. 
They relieved the besieged 
easily enough, and then formed 
themselves into a confederacy 
of robbers, which under the 
name of the “Victualling 
Brothers” or “St Vitalius’s 
Brothers”’—for they had the 
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effrontery to claim a patron 
saint —rendered the Scandi- 
navian seas unsafe for half a 
century. The Hansa in con- 
sequence set its face against 
letters of marque, and very few 
were granted for some centuries. 
Their next important appear- 
ance in English history is in 
the Civil War, when King and 
Parliament issued them against 
each other, no one apparently 
being much the worse. On the 
Continent the privateer or 
pirate had long been an insti- 
tution: the “Gueux de Mer,” 
commissioned by William of 
Orange, furnish an instance of 
an authorised force of such a 
kind. But in this country the 
regular profession may be said 
to have first been established 
with the reduction to order of 
the fleet under the Common- 
wealth and Charles II. Hence- 
forward the king’s ship was 
sharply distinguished from the 
privateer, a distinction by no 
means easy to detect in all 
cases in the days of Drake and 
Hawkins. Pepys tells us of at 
least one spirited encounter be- 
tween a vessel of the Royal 
Navy and Dutch privateers, 
who certainly did not “run from 
armed craft, however inferior.” 
Indeed not many years after 
a man-of-war of 46 guns was 
actually captured in Yarmouth 
Roads, within sight of shore, 
by a swarm of French priv- 
ateers. 

But at this time we can 
already detect the germs of the 
unpopularity which afterwards 





1 *Fraser’s Magazine,’ vol. 104, pp. 462, 509. 
2 Marqve, marquer, is either the Low Latin word marcare, to devastate 
(primarily to lay waste the mark or marches of a neighbour), or simply to 
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attached to this pursuit. Clar- 
endon in his Life bitterly 
laments the advantages pos- 
sessed by the private marauder. 
“In the king’s fleet,” he says, 
“they might gain well, but they 
were sure of blows: nothing 
could be got there without 
fighting. They took all who 
could make little resistance, and 
fled from all who were too 
strong for them. And so these 
fellows were always. well 
manned, when the king’s ships 
were compelled to stay many 
days for want of men, who were 
raised by pressing and with 
great difficulty.” He might 
have added that the men thus 
obtained were the scum of the 
seaport towns, while the pick 
of British mariners sought em- 
ployment more profitable and 
not exposed to the savage dis- 
cipline of the Royal Navy. 
Any good seaman who re- 
spected himself and desired to 
put by a few broad pieces for 
wife and child was likely to be 
found on the privateer’s decks, 
on which, however, he was 
liable to impressment as much 
as on shore, unless he was 
exactly accounted for by the 
ship’s certificate. That he 
fought shy of the king’s ships 
was not always due to a guilty 
conscience. 

But the golden times of the 
privateers were those of the 
Spanish Succession wars. 
Jamaica was a perfect nest of 
them, preying on the West 
Indian commerce, then the 
richest in the world; while in 
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England so universal was the 
rush for the privilege of plun- 
dering that letters of marque 
were sold like soup- tickets. 
The proprietor of the first 
British newspaper announced 
in 1703 that besides dealing in 
old ropes and paper he was 
ready to sell Welsh prayer- 
books, Bridgwater peas, paper- 
hangings, blank ale - licences, 
and “blank commissions for 
private men-of-war.” Of 
course many of these were of 
the one-gun type, which was 
not without its usefulness. In 
the somewhat famous case of 
the fishing vessel from Poole, 
which in 1695, with a crew of 
two men and a boy, captured 
and brought in a privateer 
manned by sixteen Frenchmen, 
it is pretty certain that the 
little ship carried a gun; and 
if the writer’s information from 
tradition be correct, it was the 
custom down to a late date for 
most fishing vessels, however 
small, on the East Coast at 
least, to do so. The “ billy- 
boy” or the smack would have 
either a carronade! on a slide 
before the mast or a couple of 
swivels. In time of peace they 
would be used for signals of 
distress ; in time of war—well, 
who knows what may happen? 
These little craft were not 
privateers by any means, but 
they were the vessels that 
rendered useless the blocking 
of the German ports by the 
decrees of Napoleon. They 
were on occasion smugglers, 
and on occasion they would 





1 This universal custom accounts for the great number of small cannon which 
were used after the peace as street posts (at the corners of the ‘‘ Rows” more 


especially) at Yarmouth and elsewhere. 




















fight. The one-gun armament 
seems trifling ; but, as we shall 
see, it has been found useful in 
much later times. 

To return to the real priva- 
teer. After the Peace of 
Utrecht his occupation was 
legally at an end; but its 
attractions were too strong to 
be abandoned easily, and he 
frequently degenerated into 
pirate pure and simple. The 
Jamaican! privateers had al- 
ways been on a looser footing 
than those of the mother coun- 
try—the prize courts there 
being not quite so strict, and 
apt to be swayed by local par- 
tiality. But even there the 
privateer was not always 
favoured. The West Indies 
were even in time of peace the 
scene of constant conflict be- 
tween Briton and Spaniard, 
and probably Henry Jennings 
thought he was within his 
rights as an English subject 
when in 1716 he found the 
Spaniards dredging up millions 
from a wreck in the Gulf of 
Florida and seized the money. 
But he was warned that if he 
returned to Jamaica the courts 
would deprive him of his gains ; 
whereupon he _incontinently 
turned pirate, and founded at 
Providence Island a settlement 
of marauders which became the 
nucleus of a pirate navy—for it 
was no less—destined to be the 
terror of the Atlantic for a 
score of years. 

With the increase of priva- 
teering came the need for its 
regulation; and, beginning 
with an Act of 1744, we find 
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the rules laid down by Parlia- 
ment becoming ever stricter 
and stricter. By the Act re- 
ferred to the payment of one- 
tenth of the value of a prize to 
the Lord High Admiral was 
abolished ; but in every other 
respect it restricted and mulcted 
the privateers for whose en- 
couragement it was supposed 
to be passed. The perfection 
of privateering law appears to 
have been reached by a statute 
of 1805. Its strictness is amaz- 
ing. The days when blank 
alehouse licences and letters of 
marque were for sale side by 
side at the marine-store dealers’ 
were past and gone. Licences 
to carry on war against France 
and Spain now cost £42. Be- 
fore an armed vessel could leave 
port her build, her tonnage, and 
her armament had to be certified 
and registered; and if in- 
accuracy was proved _ the 
penalty was £1000. Bail or 
security to a large amount had 
to be given by the owner or 
other responsible person. When 
the ship was afloat she was 
liable to be boarded and her 
letters of marque demanded by 
the captain of any neutral man- 
of-war; and lastly, her crew 
were under the King’s Regula- 
tions and amenable to full 
naval discipline, administered 
by court-martial as in the 
case of the regular bluejacket. 
These two latter provisions 
strikingly display the disadvan- 
tageous position of the privateer 
as compared with the “volun- 
teer fleets” of modern times. 
To these latter there is some 





? The Jamaicans were in the position of the Duke of Parma—‘‘ their geography 


made it impossible for them to be honest men.” 
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distant resemblance to be found 
in the private vessels hired by 


the Commissioners of Excise - 


and Customs: they were chiefly 
employed in putting down 
smuggling, but they were also 
authorised to take foreign 
prizes; but, smuggler or 
Frenchman, their prize had to 
be handed over intact to their 
employers, who divided the 
proceeds with them. Even the 
ordinary privateer was for- 
bidden under the heaviest 
penalties to break bulk or 
appropriate the goods of pass- 
engers until the prize court 
had had its say. 

And the prize courts were 
not always kind. Worst of all 
the privateer’s disadvantages 
was the genuine unpopularity 
with which he had to contend. 
The extraordinarily minute! 
orders as to behaviour towards 
prisoners which were given him 
by his owners show their dread 
of criticism. This dislike showed 
itself openly. The corporation 
of Edinburgh forbade the sale 
of prize-goods within its bound- 
aries; and a bill authorising 
such sales at Liverpool was 
opposed in Parliament and 
nearly thrown out. This un- 
popularity was due to more 
causes than one. In the first 
place, there was the natural 
professional jealousy of the 
regular officer for the amateur 
which, as recent history has 
shown us, is, in land warfare 
at least, not yet extinct. This 
was heightened by the con- 
sideration of prize-money—an 
invidious matter enough, and 
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one which besmirched the fame 
of England’s greatest naval 
heroes. Not only were quarrels 
between officers fostered by 
jealousy on this subject, as be- 
tween Nelson and Sir John 
Orde, and even Nelson and 
Saint Vincent, but the most 
unheroic action was imputed to 
commanders. The glorious 1st 
of June might, it was said, have 
been more glorious if Howe had 
not neglected pursuit in care 
for his prizes. Yet the prize- 
money in the Royal Navy was 
absurdly small and _ ill-distri- 
buted. Tradition tells us of 
the fortunate seamen who ate 
bank-notes between bread-and- 
butter and rolled in guineas on 
the floor of hackney coaches: 
if any did so, they were priva- 
teersmen. If the prizes, the 
loss of which was so bitterly 
lamented after the Nile, had 
been all secured, the share of a 
captain would have been £1000, 
that of a lieutenant £75, and 
that of a seaman £2, 4s. ld. 
No wonder the king’s men 
were filled with envy and all 
uncharitableness when they 
heard how the privateers of 
Liverpool had in ten months 
netted £1,025,600 of lawful 
prize. To this _ professional 
jealousy was added the horror 
roused among civilians by tales 
of outrage, which, so far as 
regards the French privateers, 
were not unfounded. The 
ghastly scene in the cabin of 
the captured Indiaman de- 
scribed in ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ 
was not altogether conjured up 
by the author’s fancy. But 





1 Gomer Williams, ‘The Privateers of Liverpool,’ p. 21 sqq., gives in full the 


instructions issued to Captain Haslam of the Hnterprise privateer in 1779. 
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one hateful charge, though it 
has been repeated, has never 
been substantiated. That there 
are villains in every nation who 
in the hour of her utmost need 
will sell their country’s safety 
for gold is certain. The shame- 
ful frauds which palmed off filth 
and garbage as human food 
upon our starving troops in the 
Crimea are within the memory 
of living men. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that “in more 
than one flagrant instance... 
the very parties who sent out 
the merchant-ship and insured 
her against the king’s enemies 
~ sent out also the privateer that 
captured her, and thus made a 
double gain—from the insurer 
of the captured vessel and by 
the sale of her cargo and hull 
as lawful prize. Many a French 
privateer was owned by Eng- 
lishmen and manned by pirati- 
cal renegades, and some English 
privateers were chartered by 
Frenchmen for the capture of 
their own merchant-ships. . . . 
On either side of the Channel 
the day of the merchant-ship’s 
sailing and her course was duly 
notified to the privateer that 
did the dirty work of the 
firm.”! If there be a word of 
truth in this, the stigma 
attaches to the owner and not 
to the fighting privateersman. 
But the unpopularity in- 
dicated by such stories had not 
always been so marked. It 
came with the day of big 
privateers and big profits. The 
views of Clarendon were not 
shared by Government, which 
would issue letters of marque 
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immediately on the breaking 
out of war, or even, as in 
1739, before the formal de- 
claration. English naval offi- 
cers were allowed to command 
privateers; and the French 
even lent their men-of-war, 
which they were probably un- 
able to man, to private owners. 
It was not unnatural. It is a 
valid plea for the privateer 
that he has always been most 
active and most useful when 
the prestige of the Royal Navy 
has been at its lowest. For- 
tunatus Wright and his likes 
upheld the honour of the 
English flag when its own de- 
fenders were covering it with 
disgrace ; and at a later period 
William Hutchinson, mere pri- 
vateersman as he was, set an 
example to the navy of the 
best qualities of a British 
seaman. It may be said, of 
course, that it was the pri- 
vateers, as Clarendon thought, 
who were responsible for the 
navy’s discredit by draining it 
of its best blood. But the 
real causes of disgrace lay 
deeper. 

The American colonies had 
always been most active in 
privateering. It caused at 
times a perfect mania among 
them, as, for example, in the 
Seven Years’ War, when New 
York, a town of 11,000 people, 
is said to have sent out 120 
vessels of this description, and 
this weapon was turned against 
the mother country with deadly 
effect in the War of Independ- 
ence. Yet the responsible 
statesmen of the _ revolted 





1 Chambers’s Journal, 1854, p. 30—quoted as anonymous, and without appro- 
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colonies always professed to 
regard privateering with ab- 
horrence. A treaty which the 
States concluded with Prussia 
(certainly not a nation then 
likely either to cause or receive 
damage through attacks on 
sea-borne trade) in 1785 ex- 
pressly prohibited privateering. 
Franklin was loud in his con- 
demnation of it. But no 
sooner did the war of 1812 
break out than the Congress 
issued — authorised indeed by 
the same Act which declared 
war—letters of marque and 
reprisals, They did not gain 
greatly by it: they took 1000 
ships and lost 1000; but they 
first commenced the practice— 
now so questionable—of sinking 
prizes at sea. Had they not 
done so it is possible that they 
would never have got one back 
to port, so immense was the 
English naval superiority. It 
was, however, only a few years 
after that serious annoyance 
was caused to the States by 
the South American privateers, 
who, as republicans striving 
against the effete forces of 
monarchy, claimed their sym- 
pathy. How little they re- 
ceived may be gathered from 
the quotation given above.! 
And the trend of opinion in 
America would seem to have 
been definitely decided by the 
incident: her principle is a 
perfectly intelligible one, that 
private goods are exempt from 
plunder on sea as on land; and, 
considering the present tattered 
condition of the Declaration of 
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Paris, it matters very little 
whether she subscribed to it 
or not. 

The immediate cause which 
prompted the Declaration is 
interesting. At the beginning 
of the Crimean war the keenest 
apprehensions had been ex- 
pressed lest Russia should com- 
mission foreign vessels to attack 
English commerce. The United 
States were not likely to lend 
themselves to such a proceed- 
ing, but the South American 
republics were only too likely 
to do so,—the filibusters of the 
West Indies having been re- 
cently in evidence. Applica- 
tion was made to both the 
English and the French Govern- 
ment for letters of marque and 
was refused. It was regarded 
as quite a diplomatic victory 
for Lord Clarendon when the 
first clause of the Declaration 
asserted that ‘“ Privateering is 
and remains abolished.” The 
guileless diplomatists of those 
days had yet to learn what 
effrontery can do. It only 
remains that we be told, as we 
were in 1870, that the Declara- 
tion of Paris, like the Treaty of 
that ilk, has “suffered the modi- 
fications to which most Euro- 
pean transactions have been 
exposed,” for the thing to 
become as dead de jure as it 
already is de facto. Even de 
jure this country is not bound 
by it. Clarendon had to admit 
in his place in Parliament that 
he and his colleague had not 
confined themselves to the strict 
letter of their instructions. 





1 ‘Niles’s Register,’ perhaps the best American periodical of the time, faith- 


fully reflects the public opinion of the States. 
ciation of the privateers (1819, 129 ; 1820, Suppl., 29). 
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The Declaration has never been 
sanctioned by the sign manual 
of the Crown: Parliament, 
though repeatedly asked to do 
so, has consistently refused to 
confirm it, and it remains a 
discredited document in every 
sense—the private engagement 
of Lords Clarendon and Cowley. 

The attitude of the Union 
States during the American 
Civil War towards privateering 
is deserving of attention. They 
were in a position in which we 
might find ourselves to-morrow 
—that of a nation with great 
sea-borne trade assailed by a 
nation with very little. Un- 
fortunately for the South, that 
little was their all, for it was 
in cotton. In the first irrita- 
tion of the moment the North 
claimed that the Southern 
privateers should be treated as 
“pirates.” Unfortunately the 
“pirates” in question were on 
the best of terms with the rest 
of the world. And the Nor- 
thern statesmen were driven to 
the absurd conclusion that a 
pirate may be a pirate as re- 
gards one nation and a friend 
to all beside. Now “pirate” is 
as much an absolute term as 
“murderer,” and not rélative 
like “rebel” or “ally.” An- 
other difficulty arose. If Jef- 
ferson Davis’s commission by 
land availed to secure honour- 
able treatment as prisoners of 
war for its holders if taken, 
why should it be null and void 
on the sea? Finally, the North 
was reduced to the higgling 
objection that the Confederates 
had issued letters of reprisal 
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before there was anything to 
reprise, which is exactly what 
Congress had done in 1812, as 
stated above. The suggestion 
of piracy was given up; but it, 
or a similar idea, underlay the 
American statement of the 
Alabama claims, and prompted 
the amazing conduct of the 
Commission which was sup- 
posed to settle them. 

But what makes the actual 
operations of the Civil War so 
interesting for us just now is 
that it was then that the prac- 
tice of destroying prizes at sea 
became universal. Such des- 
truction was and is justified, 
according to publicists, on 
several grounds—viz., the im- 
possibility of sparing a prize 
crew; the distance of the cap- 
turing force from its base; and 
(nowadays) the insufficiency of 
fuel on board the prize to 
convey her to port. Where 
these considerations do not 
exist it has been at least once 
decided—and by a French prize 
court—that the destruction is 
unlawful.! It is therefore dis- 
quieting to read that during 
our own naval manceuvres 
large numbers of merchant 
vessels are “captured” and “de- 
stroyed” without the slightest 
attempt to justify the pro- 
ceeding. But in any case 
such arguments apply only to 
the case of belligerent vessels : 
such treatment of a neutral, 
whether charged with carrying 
contraband of war or not, seems 
to have been unheard of until 
within the last few weeks. Yet 
the temptation to destruction 





1 Case of the Desaizx, February 27, 1871, quoted in ‘ United Service Magazine,’ 
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is great. It renders recapture 
impossible ; and in cases where 
an overhasty commander finds 
or fears that he has committed 
a blunder, it removes at once 
all tangible evidence thereof, 
and leaves only word-of-mouth 
evidence against him in the 
prize court. Burnt ships, like 
dead men, tell no tales. And 
here again it is plain that one 
ship of the “volunteer fleet” 
can do more mischief than a 
host of privateers. They at 
least could only take each a 
few prizes on a voyage and 
make their slow way home, with 
the constant chance of recap- 
ture. They even had to be 
tender with their victims. 
Captain William Hutchinson, 
above mentioned, advises his 
freebooters “rather to distress 
than to damage.”! But the 
volunteer man-of-war has no 
desire to preserve her prize. 
She can destroy a hundred 
merchant vessels in a day, 
and make the enemy so much 
the poorer though her own 
country be not a penny the 
richer. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the privateer of 
old time was a weapon of 
defence as well as of attack. 
The number of recaptures made 
by our vessels sailing under 
letters of marque in the French 
wars was very considerable in- 
deed—it is not taken into ac- 
count, it would appear, in the 
alarming statistics of loss pres- 
ently to be quoted. But the 
same reasons which nominally 
prevent the volunteer fleet 
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from cumbering itself with 
prizes would surely render such 
recaptures at least embarrass- 
ing. The one definite object of 
such a squadron must be mis- 
chief pure and simple. 

The United States not having 
signed the Declaration, the pro- 
ceedings, whether of North or 
South, left that agreement un- 
assailed. But the very next 
war between civilised nations 
with maritime interests showed, 
as such wars always will show, 
its utter futility. No sooner 
had hostilities broken out be- 
tween France and Prussia than 
the latter issued a decree for 
the formation of a volunteer 
fleet. Vessels belonging to 
private owners were to be in- 
duced to operate against the 
enemy's navy ; for in the first 
instance Prussia announced her 
intention of respecting private 
property. It was shrewdly 
suspected that this was a bait 
to induce France, which was 
believed capable of demolishing 
German trade in a month, to 
make a similar declaration ; 
and it is certain that towards 
the end of the war, when the 
French naval force had ap- 
proved itself harmless, the 
restriction was withdrawn. 

Let us see, then, what would 
or should have happened. There 
would have been at sea a large 
force of Prussian privateers un- 
fettered by a single one of the 
restrictions which brought the 
English sea-dogs to heel—with- 
out bond or deposit to ensure 
good faith and avoidance of 





1 Quoted by Gomer Williams. 
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piracy—without danger of ex- 
amination by neutral warships 
—not amenable to naval disci- 
pline or courts-martial. It 


would have been privateering 


in its worst form. And the 
only thing that can be said in 
favour of such a fleet is that it 
never existed. 

Very naturally and, as it 
seems to us now, very reason- 
ably the French Government 
appealed to England as the 
virtual sponsor of the Declara- 
tion. It was pointed out that 
the projected fleet would remain 
the property of private owners, 
that officers and men would be 
engaged by them and not by 
the Government ; and it might 
have been added that the pro- 
posed division of the prize- 
money by the owners differen- 
tiated the force from the only 
volunteer fleet previously known 
to history—that of the British 
Commissioners of Excise men- 
tioned above. The result of 
the appeal, however, could not 
be doubtful with Lord Gran- 
ville as Foreign Secretary ; and 
he scattered to the winds the 
fragments of the covenant 
which the King of Prussia had 
torn up. It does not appear 
that France carried out her 
intention of appealing to the 
other signatories. If she did, 
her deplorable position was not 
such as to secure impartiality. 

The next step in covert con- 
travention of the Declaration 
was taken by Russia in 1878 
by the formal institution of her 
volunteer fleet. But there had 
been open defiance of its pro- 
visions before that. In ‘Sketches 
from my Life,’ by Hobart Pasha, 
we get glimpses of the way in 
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which Russia respected her 
obligations. Her mode of 
working consisted in “sending 
out fast vessels, mostly mail- 
boats, armed with a couple of 
guns, their object being to 
destroy the Turkish coasting 
trade. . . . There was, I ven- 
ture to think, some illegality 
in this conduct of the Russian 
mail-boats. These vessels were 
not regular men-of-war, and 
they did not take their prizes 
into port for adjudication as is 
usual in war, always burning 
what they could catch and 
capture.” History repeats it- 
self; yet in the very next year 
we have ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view’ assuring the British 
public that though at present 
dissatisfied with the Declara- 
tion of Paris, they would in no 
long time be delighted with its 
efficacy. 

As to the Russian volunteer 
fleet, its inventors have not 
committed the Prussian indis- 
cretion of divulging its rules 
and instructions. All that we 
know of that strange squadron 
is that it claims the right to 
leave port as a peaceful trader 
and then turn warship. The 
privateer at least went out of 
port as “private man-of-war,” 
liable to treatment as a bel- 
ligerent from the moment of 
sailing or even before. The 
Russian volunteer may, for all 
we know, intend to turn peace- 
ful trader again on occasion. 
It only remains that when in 
danger he should hoist a neutral 
flag to puzzle the world as to 
how to deal with him. 

The intention and the belief 
of those who signed the Declar- 
ation of Paris undoubtedly was 
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that naval hostilities in the 
future should and would be 
confined to the ships of each 
country built as warships, com- 
missioned as warships, and em- 
ployed only as warships. This 
intention is frustrated by the 
employment of any merchant 
vessels whatever, and the half- 
hearted schemes initiated by 
our own Government some 
years ago for the employment 
of our swift ocean steamers in 
time of war were an infringe- 
ment of the spirit of the Declar- 
ation. Spain, though not bound 
by it, observed it as much as 
any other Power when in 1897 
she appropriated her merchant 
steamers of over 1000 tons. 
But this is a monstrously expen- 
sive way of waging war. The 


privateers, at all events, cost 
the country nothing and in- 
creased her national wealth; 


they may almost be said to 
have made the fortunes of 
Liverpool when the loss of the 
slave-trade threatened ruin. 
But to hire steamers not to 
make prizes but simply to de- 
stroy, would be to pay for mis- 
chief without profit. The priv- 
ateers did for nothing what was 
far better, and even paid for the 
privilege of doing it. That 
nothing will be done without 
payment now was obvious when 
the Government asked the ocean 
liners in 1877 to turn them- 
selves into half-warships. 
Real warships of the kind de- 
scribed are obviously what Lord 
Brassey! means when he says, 
“Tf any future naval contest in 
which we may be engaged is 
confined to the fighting ships on 
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either side, we shall be the 
greatest gainers.” Yet he him- 
self quotes Baron Grivel as say- 
ing (apparently in 1877), “If 
we had to compel such an enemy 
as the United States to make 
peace, we should have to com- 
mission our best frigates, and 
to supplement them with a 
certain number of Alabamas; 
and this policy would entail 
much less financial pressure 
than the construction of armed 
cruisers.” In the face of declar- 
ations such as this it is mere 
trifling to talk of the naval 
wars of the future as likely to 
be confined to the “fighting 
ships.” 

That the revival of privateer- 
ing in its old form would be to 
our disadvantage is probably 
true. That our great—nay, 
our immense — losses in the 
Napoleonic wars (10,871 vessels 
in all) did not cripple our trade 
was due to the circumstances 
of the time. We had prac- 
tically the whole carrying 
trade of the seas; the de- 
mand for English ships to 
transport the world’s goods 
was such that it paid well to 
build two vessels for every 
one captured. But times have 
changed ; there are half a dozen 
nations which would probably 
be neutral during our coming 
struggle, and which are quite 
capable of taking up the carry- 
ing trade—as the Germans at 
the moment of writing are 
taking up the trade with the 
Far East—and of keeping it 
too. But most of all we are 
crippled in our choice of action 
by our dependence upon foreign 
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nations for our food-stuffs. It 
would not be plate-ships or 
Acapulco galleons in which the 
enemy would find his best 
prize, but in the vessels laden 
with the commonest and the 
cheapest necessaries of life— 
the cereals of America and the 


cattle of Argentina. It might 


profit him little; it would mean 


death to us. 

The only logical position, and 
the only safe one, for this coun- 
try to adopt is that of the 
United States, that private 
property should be in time of 
war as safe on sea as on land. 
It is monstrous that the same 
plundering of the goods of non- 
combatants, which is (nomin- 
ally at least) punishable with 
extreme penalties in land war- 
fare, should so soon as those 
goods are embarked on the 
high seas become a legitimate 
and a laudable action. It may 
be asked, By what means, 
supposing we adopted this 
principle, could we enforce it? 
We may answer, By the same 
means by which the United 
States, without use of actual 
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force, but simply by strong 
assertion backed by strength 
known to exist, have within a 
few years elevated what was 
nothing more than a pious 
opinion into a principle of 
international law. If the 
Monroe Doctrine could be so 
enforced, it speaks little for 
our boasted naval superiority 
if we cannot in our turn insist 
upon the observance of a prin- 
ciple conceded in theory if not 
in practice by all civilised 
peoples, and by one great and 
kindred nation in both re- 
spects. 

Until some agreement of the 
kind is arrived at, and is sup- 
plemented, moreover, by some 
general consensus as to what 
constitutes contraband of war, 
not dictated by actual com- 
batants during a contest but 
calmly decided by the im- 
partial publicists, and _ in- 
vested with all the sanctions 
of international law, the 
Declaration of Paris is not 
worth the paper it is written 
on. Indeed it “is and remains 


abolished.” 
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AN AMBASSADOR OF THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


IT was no disparagement 
to Taine’s great ‘History of 
English Literature,’ even in 
its own day, to say that it 
was more profitable to the 


critics than to the mere lovers — 


of that literature. For it was 
not difficult to see, almost on 
the author’s own showing, that 
his first concern was critical 
method, and that the rich, 
and to Frenchmen but poorly 
worked, field of English liter- 
ary history had been chosen 
because it gave an opportunity 
for experiment and for the cor- 
roboration of theory. “I had 
to find a people with a grand 
and complete literature, and 
this is rare.’ Here is the 
man with a purpose, expecting 
to find something for which he 
has been seeking; admitting 
that the ground which he 
traverses is new to him, and 
that he goes over it with the 
eyes of a special commissioner. 
There is room for enthusiasm 
in this quest, and we know 
how vehement Taine is in the 
reports of what he found — 
and had wished to find. It is, 
of course, quite another thing 
whether these fervours will com- 
mend themselves to men with 
other commissions to fulfil, or to 
more open-minded scholars who 
have leisure and patience for a 
more comprehensive survey. 
Taine’s critics took him in 


the proper spirit. They al- 
lowed for the merits of 
enthusiasm, for the art of 


presentation, for the greatness 





of the effort; and then pro- 
ceeded, with rare unanimity, 
to show the dangers of the 
plan, the dislocations, the 
exaggerations which must 
follow on the observance of 
this theory. Of these Emile 
Montégut had as good right 
as any to speak to Frenchmen 
about English literature and 
the critical approach to it. 
After characterising the work 
in the memorable phrase, “le 
résultat d’une lune de miel 
littéraire,” he proceeded to 
divide the best books on 
literary history and criticism 
into these not too obvious 
kinds: those which are the 
fruit of keen and rapid study, 
and those which are the fruit 
of an intimacy of a lifetime. 
In the first he found that the 
critic’s judgments have all the 
truth of a sympathy which has 
not had time to suspect itself; 
in the second, that they evince 
a sympathy, “careful of the 
smallest detail, which has over- 
come doubts and outlived the 
swayings of admiration.” When 
we analyse this contrast, it be- 
comes evident that the enthusi- 
asm of the first is less a genuine 
appreciation of the literature 
studied than delight with the 
accord which has been estab- 
lished between it and the critic. 
This view overlooks the fact, 
which Edmond Scherer pointed 
out, that a literature has a 
life of its own, that it moves 
independently and obeys special 
influences; just as it neglects 
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overmuch that individualism 
of the artist, for which Sainte- 
Beuve has striven in the 
higher courts -of criticism. 
Ardent literary honeymooners 
forget this; and when their 
love is a great literature, in 
which evidence of the mad- 
dest theory is to be found for 
the seeking, they may be ex- 
cused from suspecting any 
break in the harmony which 
they have helped to establish. 
But Valvédre must find, some 
day, that his dear Alida will 
upset his laboratory views of 
life, and put bachelor science 
to the test. 

They order this critical mat- 
ter better in France — since 
Taine’s day. Thanks to him, 
devotion to English study has 
grown; but that study, even 
of the strictest historical type, 
has departed from the first 
model. It has been less con- 
cerned with the justification of 
an idea, less with the discovery 
of some théorie maitresse, than 
with the interpretation of the 
movement of English literature 
by the direct testimony of the 
English books themselves. Not 
that there is, of necessity, aught 
amiss in approaching a subject 
with some preconceptions more 
or less tentative, but it is espe- 
cially dangerous in criticism of 
this kind, in which, if we would 
adjust our “foreign” vision, we 
must base our induction on the 
widest possible array of known 
facts. We need not name the 
writers who unite, for our pro- 
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fit, a thoroughness which would 
be creditable to the most plod- 
ding savant beyond the Rhine, 
with the critical elegances 
which thrive to perfection on 
this side of Géttingen. Our 
book-censors keep them before 
us at each weekly opportunity. 

So far good: but we expect 
more from the French genius 
than excellent monographs. We 
learned long before Taine’s day 
to look to it for broad canvasses, 
or, if a more modish metaphor 
be preferred, for Pisgah-views 
of literature,—for the free air 
and clear light of generalisa- 
tion. It is now forty years 
since Taine gave us his His- 
tory. Throughout this period, 
and despite all reserves as to 
its value to the general reader, 
it has held its own. It has 
had no rival in France: even 
in England, till recent years, 
the four red octavos of Van 
Laun’s translation have had 
something of the domestic 
credit of a literary Buchan. 
A life of forty years is long 
for a book written from a spe- 
cial point of view; and so 
much has been done in the 
study of English since its ap- 
pearance that France may well 
clamour for a new guide. Ae 
AcBin déper te Katvov: which 
is equally appropriate to 
French critics and to histories 
of English literature; and not 
less true now that we have the 
first instalments of Monsieur 
Jusserand’s ‘ Histoire littéraire 
du peuple anglais.’! 





1 Histoire Littéraire du Peuple Anglais, par J. J. Jusserand. 
Origines & la Renaissance (Paris, 1894). 
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The two great volumes be- 
fore us are, in the strictest 
sense of Montégut’s phrase, 
“the fruit of the intimacy of a 
lifetime.» Monsieur Jusserand 
does not require an introduction 
toEnglish readers. He has been 
marked out as the Frenchman 
who has had the best oppor- 
tunities and has the proper 
talents to explain our very 
foreign literature to his country- 
men. We may be grateful to 
him for this; and for more, 
that he has in some not- 
able respects helped us to 
understand our own _ inherit- 
ance. 

On the title-page of his first 
work, written nearly thirty 
years ago, he praised his au- 
thor, old Joseph of Exeter, in 
Lydgate’s lines— 

‘“‘For he enlumineth by crafte and 
cadence 

This noble storye with many freshe 

coloure 

Of rhetorick, and many ryche flower 


Of eloquence, to make it founde the 
bett.” 


It is just this illumination and 
fresh colour in Monsieur Jus- 
serand’s treatment of the noble 
story which has given his 
literary work the honourable 
place which it holds among us. 
We hope it is no disrespect to 
the remarkable series of studies 
which has come from his pen 
to push the limner-metaphor 
a little further, and to call 
them the first sketches—and 
the second and third, if the 
reader knew the labour which 
has been spent on them—done 
in preparation of the finished 
canvas of the ‘Literary His- 
tory. We admit that the 
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figure strains, for had the chef- 
dceuvre not been undertaken, 
we should still have praised the 
thoroughness of his pictures 
of the wayfaring life of medi- 
eval England, or of the growth 
of our Novel and of our 
Drama—even of the minature- 
work on the royal author of 
the ‘Quair’ and his traducers. 
The formal relegation of these 
to a second place in Monsieur 
Jusserand’s labours is an ob- 
ject-lesson, to craftsmen and 
readers, of strenuous devotion 
to method, which proclaims the 
serious critic and does honour to 
a great subject. This is not the 
passion of a “literary honey- 
moon.” It but adds point to 
our appreciation of this record 
to remember that our author, 
who has engineered the series 
of the ‘Grands Kcrivains’ and 
will soon give us a volume on 
Ronsard, has carried out this 
work amid the duties and 
(what is perhaps more trying) 
the distractions of a busy diplo- 
matic life. It is easy for the 
Temples to make a hobby of 
literature, and to cultivate the 
genteel essay on men and man- 
ners between the hours of re- 
ception and promenade. It is 
another thing, even in the un- 
troubled atmosphere of the 
Bredgade, and with the occult 
aid of Elsinore, to read a tithe 
of the authorities which go to 
the making of a chapter of a 
‘Literary History of the English 
People.’ It is in itself a triumph 
for France’s ambassador at 
Washington to have read 
the proofs of the thousand 
pages of the second of these 
volumes, and to have kept touch 
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with his Paris printer amid the 
centennial hubbub of the Louis- 
iana Purchase. That such 
things are possible may be 
pleasing evidence of the peace 
of the world, outside news- 
paper - offices: that they are 
done, is blessed proof that the 
old valour of scholarship still 
survives. 

There would appear to be a 
nice distinction between a 
‘Literary History of the Eng- 
lish People’ and a ‘History of 
English Literature.’ We try 
to explain it by the com- 
fortable analogy of John 
Richard Green’s conception of 
the historian’s duty: and we 
imagine that the “literary” 
historian of a nation is to 
eschew the ‘drum-and- 
trumpet ” method, the splendid 
annals of great books and of 
the great ones who have ruled 
the realm of poesy. And he is 
to be barred from the not less 
unprofitable exercise of making 
a ‘Who’s Who’ of the back- 
alley and street-corner gentry 
who are the special care of the 
biographers-in-little. There is 
another plausible interpretation 
of a ‘Literary History’: that it 
is a ‘history’ decorated some- 
how with literary references and 
pictures, as Green’s was, and 
boldly allowing “more space to 
Chaucer than to Cressy”; or, 
if we change the position of the 
components, that it is literature 
(that is, the story of certain 
books and movements) padded 
with a little genuine ‘history,’ 
as we find in the notes of 
not a few editions of English 
classics. All this is bad guess- 
ing at Monsieur Jusserand’s 
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purpose, which, though but 
darkly hinted at in the preface 
to the first volume, is easy to 
interpret by the book itself. 
He would endeavour to express 
the development of English 
ideas and of English temper- 
ament in the terms of known 
literary work; or, what comes 
to the same thing, to select from 
the great body of our literature 
in all its kinds what is symp- 
tomatic of the general process 
of national habit, of the shaping 
forth of the genius of the race. 
What, therefore, may appear 
from one point of view mere an- 
tiquarian joy in externals—“son 
sol, ses villes, ses institutions, 
ses salons,” and from another 
but an aggravated form of 
Taine’s milieu craze, is in care- 
ful hands an important thesis 
of comparative literature. For 
we are shown, not the syn- 
chronism of certain literary 
products with certain political 
or social or other non-literary 
facts, or the occasional re- 
action of one set upon the 
other, but the functional re- 
lationship of each to a 
common intellectual purpose. 
‘Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke 
are the ancestors of many poets 
who have never read their 
works.” At times the historical 
interest may be of the exacter 
sort, as, for example, when we 
learn how much of Shakespeare 
or of Burns is a restatement of 
the thought of predecessors and 
contemporaries. But that is 
not all: that helps us to under- 
stand better our Shakespeare 
and Burns: it is largely a 
problem of the individual, and 
the business of monographs. 
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It is another thing to attack 
the question how Chaucer, and 
Spenser, and Shakespeare, and 
Pope express the national tem- 
perament in its progression, 
what their art meant to their 
age, and what it means to the 
historian of that age and of the 
ages in continuity. History is 
here the solvent: as literature, 
even in its more ethereal 
moments, can be the solvent of 
history. If we be chary of 
admitting the historian to help 
us in the task, it is because we 
have not quite laid aside our 
drums and trumpets, or for- 
gotten Queen Anne of Den- 
mark. There is the evergreen 
suspicion that he is a sacri- 
legious person in the sanctuary 
of the Imagination. It is a 
foolish fear, as foolish as the 
dread of the philologer, and 
even of the esthetic critic him- 
self. If we have no liking for 


the grinding traffic of letters, 
we are always free to retire to 
our garden-end for communion 


with the master-spirits. Yet 
the world rolls on, and the 
critic has still the fascinating 
problem before him why the 
poets so commended themselves 
to their age and to later ages 
—even to these solitaries in 
their garden-nooks. Titles 
matter little. We may juggle 
with Literary Histories and 
Histories of Literature. If, 
with Monsieur Jusserand’s aid, 
we get hold of the Literary 
Idea as it appeared to success- 
ive generations of English- 
men, or better understand the 
Englishman of yesterday and 
to-day by the abounding sugges- 
tion of his unparalleled litera- 
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ture — that, surely, is some- 
thing. 

It is not our purpose to show 
how Monsieur Jusserand has 
disclosed this interpretative 
value of English literature. 
The digestion of his fifteen 
hundred pages, which reach 
only to the Civil War, is not 
the task of a magazine article. 
The attempt might commit us 
to the unjust insinuation that 
he had been extravagant in his 
discourse. If we leave out of 
present account the first volume, 
which has been before the public 
for ten years, and those portions 
of the larger second with which 
that public has had some pre- 
liminary acquaintance in the 
earlier volumes on our Drama 
and Romance, there is more 
than enough left for piecemeal 
reflection. From that let us 
select the chapters on Spenser 
and Shakespeare. Monsieur 
Jusserand has the courage of 
his opinions, and he knows his 
facts—two first-class qualifica- 
tions in a critic. We confess 
that, knowing this, we were 
led by an instinct for critical 
fun to these chapters. We 
knew what ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Frenchmen 
would say on Spenser; and we 
knew what the same proportion 
would not say about Shake- 
speare. Monsieur Jusserand is 
a good Frenchman, but he is 
not a foreigner. 

Now, it may be taken for 
granted that no Frenchman 
likes or can like the ‘Fairy 
Queen.’ We never met one of 
the few who had the right to 
express an opinion who would 
show any affection for the 
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poem. It is always the shrug 
conclusive : 


‘* Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas ; 
Je n’en saurais dire la cause. 
Je sais seulement une chose ; 
C’est que je ne vous aime pas.” 


Monsieur Jusserand does not 
love our Dr Fell much better ; 
but he knows why, and he has 
been at pains to state his 
reasons. Some of these, it is 
true, had commended them- 
selves to others, to certain of 
our own critics, notably to 
Dryden and Thomas Warton; 
but then Glorious John and 
the Oxford Professor found 
excuses and compensation for 
the shortcomings. Monsieur 
Jusserand allows for the daz- 
zling power of Spenser’s ‘mar- 
vels,' for the ravishment of 
his verse; but he is weary of 
the inconsistencies, the jostling 
of revels and sermons, and he 
is utterly thwarted of the truer 
emotions of humanity. ‘It is 
not enough to throw the win- 
dow wide, as the evening draws 
on, to the air of Thames: we 
must go out towards the west 
to purify these visions of sense, 
and to inquire of our old guide, 
the wandering spirit of the 
Malvern Hills, for other rules 
of life—Disce, doce, dilige. Ten 
lines of the Visions of Lang- 
land are worth more than all 
the moral of the seventy-two 
cantos of Spenser.” This is 
prettily put, and an excusable 
conclusion after the conscien- 
tious reading of every line of 
the multitudinous epic. Per- 
haps if more Englishmen set 
themselves to the full task, 
they would rush with Monsieur 
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Jusserand for the freer air of 
the plains where no gentle 
knights are pricking. But our 
countrymen, as he points out 
in his kindly satirical way, do 
not read Spenser, though they 
admire him. So they escape 
fatigue, and do not require 
week-ends at Malvern. 

The ‘ Fairy Queen,’ it would 
appear, has at least three great 
faults: bad construction, bad 
morality, monotony. (We hope 
this epitome fairly expresses the 
central points of Monsieur 
Jusserand’s critique.) Shall we 
be paradoxical and admit all 
the charges and yet not quarrel 
with the “ Poets’ Poet.” Ex- 
cellent proof, our neighbours 
will say, of the irrational ways 
of Englishmen. 

Le Bossu, clerk of the Epic 
Office, would have been scandal- 
ised by the construction of the 
poem ; and, in Dryden’s opinion, 
he would have been just the 
man to put it right. Less 
punctilious people may well 
find it a distracting task to 
unravel the story, to note the 
true progression of the poem, 
or the quick changes of the 
characters. It is difficult to 
avoid confounding “ the beauti- 
ful Florimell with the beautiful 
Colombell, or with Marinell 
who is a knight, or with an- 
other Florimell who is a false 
Florimell—the true one being 
far off, pursued by Paridell.’ 
And it is easy to see that the 
‘Fairy Queen’ is, as Warton 
said, not “one legitimate 
poem”; that it is really twelve, 
or more, separate poems; that 
Arthur is no guiding spirit in 
the rush of episode; and that 
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Spenser’s own key to the poem 
fits provokingly badly or breaks 
in the lock. 

And what of the morality of 
“ grave moral Spenser”? Our 
author has been at some trouble 
to show that it hardly exists ; 
that the heroes fail at the crises, 
that their code is a heartless 
aristocratic convention; that 
nearly all the women are “‘quasi- 
violées” (as sorry a plight as if 
the worst had happened, and 
reflecting as badly on the men) 
and mere corporeal things. Sir 
Satyrane, a hero in the Book 
on Chastity, is the son of a fair 
lady and her ravisher, a satyr, 
who had encountered her in a 
wood where she was looking 
for her husband. ‘“ What a 
great pity it would have been,” 
says Monsieur Jusserand, “ had 
the satyr, by remaining chaste, 
deprived Chivalry and Christ- 
ianity of such an ornament.” 
The poet, instead of chiding the 
naughty Agape for the coming 
of her “three lovely babes,” 
can only say, “Thrice happy 
mother, and thrice happy morn.” 
Spenser’s nudities, despite his 
general reproofs and his hard 
hits at the amorists of his day, 
are drawn so carefully that our 
critic holds that the artistic 
intention is sometimes in doubt 
and the sensitive reader often 
in peril. 

And what of the monotony of 
the poem? Is it not true that 
despite all Spenser’s wonderful 
creative capacity there is but 
little variety of tone? Mon- 
sieur Jusserand reminds us that 
the poet remains grave even 
when dealing with such epi- 
sodes as that of Britomart in 
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the house of Malecasta, or of 
Argante and Satyrane, which 
with but the slightest change 
might be, the one an hostel 
scene in ‘Don Quixote,’ the 
other an adventure in ‘Baron 
Munchausen.” The poet pur- 
sues his even way; his heart 
beats with the movement of 
the stanza. Emotion is rare; 
laughter, such as is allowed 
to the epic, rarer. We may 
doubt whether the youngest 
poets of the many who have 
called Spenser master were 
stirred by the sorrows of the 
“ quasi-violées.” We at least 
know that they saw the colour 
and form, that they heard the 
music of the poem, and were 
stirred by the roll of the great 
pageant of pagan knights and 
dames. Spenser is not what 
our author so happily applies 
to Shakespeare, “un distribu- 
teur de vie,” such as is ex- 
pected of an epic poet who 
would rival Ariosto and Tasso. 

If, with insular confidence, 
we refuse this criticism, then 
Spenser stands; if we admit 
its justice, he may yet keep his 
honoured place in the proces- 
sional of English literature. 
Criticism which is essentially 
classical, which deals with the 
poet’s care or neglect of de- 
corum in the proportions, in 
the morality, in the propriety 
of character and episode, cannot 
be final in “ placing ” a romantic 
masterpiece. It is so easy to 
stray in a forest: it is the 
natural duty and the literary 
tradition of forests to confound 
the wanderer. It is inevitable 
that the romantic poet should 
lose his bearings when he leaves 
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the highway: it is expected of 
him. Spenser is himself greatly 
to blame for the after-chidings, 
because in a foolish moment he 
described his itinerary. Poets 
have seldom been happy in their 
prefaces, at least in the ex- 
planation of their own practice. 
Yet Spenser, alas! wrote, as he 
says, “for avoiding of jealous 
opinions and misconstructions,” 
so that the reader “ may, as ina 
handful, grip all the discourse, 
which otherwise may haply 
seem tedious and confused.” 
He invited the classicist ; as he 
did, too, the ethical philosopher, 
when he blazoned his ‘Moral 
Virtues’ and summoned “fierce 
wars” and “faithful loves” to 
“moralise his song.” For this 
latter claim he has perhaps 
suffered beyond his deserts. 
The poem is “moral” only in 
an occasional way, not in the 
complete sense of his Italian 
models. ‘Can we call the 
‘Fairy Queen,’” inquires War- 
ton, ‘upon the whole a moral 
poem? Is it not equally an 
historical or political poem?” 
What if it be primarily neither 
moral nor immoral, but “non- 
moral? What if some, with 
Sainte-Beuve, say that ethical 
merit is not a critic’s problem, 
and least of all in the ‘Fairy 
Queen,’ despite the unhappy 
preface? 

We shall be asked, What has 
this discussion of the merits of 
the ‘Fairy Queen’ to do with 
the general thesis of a ‘ Literary 
History of the English People’? 
It is the undoing of Spenser, 
and Spenser cannot be undone. 
Monsieur Jusserand has given 
him such space in his volume as 
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argues that he recognises his 
position in the general perspec- 
tive. We will not be denied 
any part of this excellent 
critique, yet we regret that 
more has not been said on the 
matter which directly touches 
the purpose of the book. For 
the fact remains — the fact 
which helps to explain the 
adulation of his time—that the 
temper of the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
is the temper of Spenser’s age, 
that its “faults” are the re- 
flex of the poetic habit of the 
Elizabethans, that the poem is 
based upon, and expresses, the 
intellectual drift of the late 
sixteenth century as truly as 
do the works of Shakespeare. 
It is perhaps right for us not to 
overpass Spenser’s allegorical 
chaos, as it is to give warning 
against Shakespeare’s  geo- 
graphy; but it is something 
more to see in the restless 
passage from episode to episode, 
and in the vexing intrusions, 
the character of Elizabethan 
genius, the trick and habit 
from which even Shakespeare 
and Spenser could not escape. 
So remarkable is this that we 
think that the primary matter, 
especially to the historical 
student, is not that Spenser is 
so confused in his allegory, but 
how exactly he reproduces in 
that “confusion” the pageant 
habit of his age, even in the 
sacred places of the epic. We 
do not require to be reminded, 
by an old critic, of Spenser’s 
references to the Mask, Dumb 
Show, and other technicalities 
of the popular stage to see 
that the poet was but giving 
closet - pictures of what his 
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country-men knew and liked so 
well. Nor need we fail to see 
that if he did mould it, as an 
epic poet would, to the models 
of Italy, he could not but be 
an Englishman and an Eliza- 
bethan. And it is also clear that 
the Alexandrine at the end of 
the immortal stanza, which, as 
Monsieur Jusserand and others 
have said reasonably, is least 
appropriate in a long epic, 
because it is a barrier to the 
easy progress of the reader, is 
in itself a formal confession of 
the unfused and undisciplined 
character of the poem. Yet we 
must admire the discipline as 
well as the music of the stanza 
when we meet it in our antho- 
logies, or take it in disjointed 
passages, as Englishmen will. 
There is no more fascinating 
task than to discover how 
poetry then caught so nicely 
the changing colours of an age 
as individual as any in the 
records of literature. This is 
the problem which presents 
itself at every century, though 
with varying degrees of direct- 
ness—else the literary history 
of a people is merely an old- 
fashioned history of literature. 
It is the problem in Spenser, 
for, apart from the technical 
interest to the poets who have 
dubbed him their poet, he is 
great only to the anthologists 
and the historical critics, not 
to those who must be touched 
and stirred by a philosophy 
of life. It is something to 
have all the poets; and the 
anthologists and _ historical 
critics. The philosophers may 
come when they desire a 
holiday. 
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With Shakespeare our prac- 
tice has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. We have squabbled so 
over his life, his plagiarisms, 
his collaboration, his very 
identity, that criticism, while 
allowing, though not always 
appreciating, his sheer imagina- 
tive glory, has yet kept one foot 
on earth. He may have better 
Bowers of Bliss; he may be the 
very Spirit of Poetry and the 
Wizard of the Soul; yet he 
must reckon with biblio- 
graphers, penny critics, and 
local historians as no other 
man shall. Hence it is that in 
every discourse on the poet 
there is a predisposition to 
study him in his milieu, to 
relate him to the intellectual 
life of his age. Somehow, this 
double attitude of the critics 
is tolerable in the case of the 
very great ones. It is when we 
come to the second and third 
degrees of reputation that the 
critical subtleties on contem- 
porary influences are more pro- 
voking and appear to assume 
an undue importance. Yet we 
should convince ourselves that 
a method which is_ possible 
(shall we say necessary ?) in the 
case of the highest literary 
genius is as adaptable in all 
other cases. No hurt can be 
done to any writer or to the 
sacred beliefs of any reader, if 
it be performed carefully, and 
sanely, as we gladly acknow- 
ledge has been done in this 
volume. In this suggestive 
portion of the work, which we 
hope Monsieur Jusserand will 
publish separately for the gen- 
eral good of Shakespearian 
study, he is with the most ar- 
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dent of us in admiration of the 
poet; and he enhances rather 
than diminishes Shakespeare’s 
greatness by his analysis. 
Commentators such as Gervin- 
us have but darkened counsel. 
“One of the qualities,” says 
Monsieur Jusserand, “ which 
Shakespeare received from 
nature dominates all others, 
and explains how, despite the 
changes of time, of school, and 
of literary ideal, despite the 
presence of huge faults (he did 
nothing by halves), his fame has 
gone on increasing in every 
country. That faculty which, 
in the general, is the rarest, 
appears in him pre-eminent: he 
is more than any poet of any 
time the life-giver (distributeur 
de vie).” The highest praise— 
and best proved, notwithstand- 
ing the “faults,” by the poet’s 
treatment of the material which 
lay to hand. Critics have so 
exalted the hoary saw of Mr 
Opie that they almost believe 
that every fine canvas is painted 
with brains. Let us not forget 
the colours. 

Readers of Taine’s History 
will call to mind his ugsome 
picture of the habits and tastes 
of Shakespeare’s audience. It 
was a tempting opportunity 
for “artistic” exaggeration ; 
but he laid on too much ver- 
milion and bilious yellow. We 
must not overdo the “blood” 
and “noise” of this rough emo- 
tional rabble, and forget the 
“sentiment,” the “ patriotism,” 
the “spontaneity and fantasy.” 
Monsieur Jusserand by no 
means makes a Dutch garden 
of all this, but he brings some 
order into the wilderness—else 
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it would be hard, with full 
allowance for genius as well as 
for “huge faults,” to maintain 
the thesis that Shakespeare’s 
master was the populace. Even 
the “bad taste” which has been 
a favourite topic of French 
essayists since Voltaire takes a 
new complexion when trans- 
lated to its true historical sur- 
roundings. ‘“ What we call bad 
taste, the English crowd then, 
as one knows, called spirit. It 
could appreciate the true spirit 
of which the Shakesperian 
pieces are full, but the false 
had also its charm for them.” 
Here we have at once the dif- 
ference between Taine’s ruffian 
mob and our author’s Eliza- 
bethan crowd: and here is 
some explanation of the things 
which the esthetic critic must 
regretfully admit to be the 
blemishes of greatness. 

We cannot follow out the 
details of Monsieur Jusserand’s 
excellent statement of the prac- 
tical side of Shakespeare’s 
muse, or note how many of the 
ordinary difficulties of Shake- 
sperian study are resolved by 
the menstruum here provided. 
It is borne in upon us, as 
we trace the argument, that, 
while we better understand 
Shakespeare as an expression 
of the general literary ideas 
of his age, we have gained, 
not lost, in sensitiveness to 
the individual appeal of his 
genius. This argument has 
never been stated with greater 
sanity, in the rillets as in 
the main channel of the 
discourse; and nowhere more 
clearly than in the section on 
the Sonnets. There, to borrow 
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his own metaphor, Monsieur 
Jusserand throws open to the 
cool air. It is a relief to 
escape from the stifling specu- 
lations of the friends of “Mr 
"= 


As in these portions on 
Spenser and Shakespeare, so 
elsewhere—on More, on Hooker, 
on Burton; on Humanism in 
England, on the Picaresque 
Novel; on other things—Mon- 
sieur Jusserand brings the 
same intimate knowledge of 
our literature and the same 
happy turn of exposition. To 
call a book on this grand scale 
“lively” were indecorous, yet 
the author, well knowing, with 
others of his countrymen, that a 
book which is not readable will 
not be read, has with no suspi- 
cion of effort added the grace 
of wit to the accomplishments 
of learning and judgment. 
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When, in his account of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he 
refers to one of Burton’s cures 
for the disease, the shows and 
feasting at the arrival of an 
ambassador, he gently adds, 
“Since the time of Burton that 
custom has fallen away, and it 
may be that to this fact we 
must attribute the melancholy 
of our own times.” But when 
ambassadors, in turn, take to 
providing entertainment on this 
scale, we shall surely recover 
our spirits. In the same 
“member” of that unfathom- 
able book, Burton has observed 
that some foolish people are 
like “our modern Frenchmen, 
that rather lose a pound 
of blood in a single combat 
than a drop of sweat in any 
honest labour.” What of this 
very honest labour, Democritus 
Junior ? 
G. GREGORY SMITH. 




















Boy having had, it is to be 
hoped, the best possible done 
for him at home in the way of 
preparation, is now launched 
into school. There it will in 
the long-run be found to be the 
kindest as well as the wisest 
policy to leave him alone and 
let him gradually find his own 
level among boys, and make 
his own terms with those 
“beasts” the masters. Possibly 
or probably, neither the one 
class nor the other—school- 
fellow, that is, or teacher—will 
discover in the neophyte quite 
all those merits and excellences 
that have been attributed to 
him in the home-circle. 

“Vixere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona.” Be the child ever 
so precocious, so facetious, or 
so well-mannered, he is only 
one out of some hundreds who 
have arrived at the dignity of 
tall hat and Eton jacket under 
precisely similar circumstances 
and with precisely similar repu- 
tations. Believe me, dear lady, 
your jewel is only in the rough 
at present, and it may be that 
it will suffer either in reality 
or imagination a good many 
pangs while the polishing and 
cutting processes are going on. 
Harden your heart, then, to 
leave it without undue inter- 
ference in the hands of the 
polishers, and remember that, 
if Boy whimpers, or cries out, 
or tells you that he is miser- 
ably unhappy under the novel 
treatment, as in a visit to the 
dentist, you have to look ahead 
for comfort. It is to yourself 
rather than to your boy that 
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all my sympathy goes out, 
the more especially so if it 
chances that the little fellow 
you have just left at school is 
the only boy, or, worse still, 
the only child you have. You 
must not attempt to gauge 
his feeling at the school, full 
of companionship and young 
vitality, by your own in the 
empty house. Rather picture 
him to yourself as enjoying, 
for the first time perhaps in 
his life, the “joy of battle”— 
there is no allusion here to 
fisticuffs—in the schoolroom as 
well as in the playground with 
rivals of his own age. Do 
not take too seriously to heart 
the dolorous brief epistles of 
the first few days, or rush 
hastily to the conclusion that 
the “other little boys at that 
school” are savage young mon- 
sters and the masters brutal 
and unsympathetic tyrants. 
Nine out of ten among those 
small home-sick specimens who 
consume time and paper and 
ink their fingers in harrowing 
the maternal heart by dilating 
on the miseries of those early 
school-days will probably har- 
row it the other way later on 
by declaring that “it is beastly 
dull at home with nothing but 
women to play with and talk 
to.” I had always thought 
that a certain old cochin hen, 
whose brood of half- grown 
ducklings had revolted en masse 
and colonised a small dirty 
island in the centre of a pond, 
was the unhappiest creature in 
the world, until I saw a fond 
mother pay her first visit to 
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her only boy at school. In the 
early days of the term young 
hopeful had burdened the post- 
man with a more than ordinary 
amount of lugubrious epistles 
and heart-breaking entreaties 
for an immediate visit. But 
by request the visit had been 
deferred till such a time as the 
boy might be expected to have 
“shaken down properly,” and 
when in due course it did come 
off, it could only be described 
as a melancholy fiasco. For 
the “shaking down” had been 
so entirely successful that ab- 
solute enjoyment of the time 
being had taken the place 
of melancholy depression, and 
cricket with Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson offered far more at- 
tractions to the young Epi- 
curean than a (téte-d-téte with 
his mother. 

“May he come and see me 
off at the station?” inquired 
the lady as she prepared to take 
her departure, but the young 
gentleman at once put in a 
disclaimer— 

“T shall miss my innings if 
I do.” 

“Heartless little monster!” 
some one may exclaim. 

But—— “It’s natur’; ain’t 
it, cook?” as said that great 
philosopher Samuel Weller 
when the pretty housemaid 
affected to be coy on his pro- 
posal to kiss her by deputy. 
Boy’s nature it is certainly, 
and therefore neither be un- 
reasonably depressed, dear lady, 
by the constantly recurring 
chapters of lamentations in the 
initial weeks, nor yet be sorrow- 
fully surprised if the letters 
later on be few, far between, 
and of the laconic order. The 
misery that prompts the former 
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is of a very evanescent type; 
deplorable, perhaps, yet not 
altogether unnatural the care- 
less neglect that omits the 
once frequent correspondence. 
Learn to believe that in Boy’s 
case no news must be taken 
for good news, and do not wear 
out your life by conjuring up 
for yourself vain imaginations 
of disasters. You would surely 
prefer that your darling should 
be enjoying himself with his 
boon companions out of doors 
rather than writing tales of 
woe to you in the deserted 
schoolroom. 

“Little boys,” wrote Thack- 
eray, “who cry when they are 
going to school, cry because 
they are going to a very un- 
comfortable place. It is only 
a very few who weep from 
sheer affection.” The wisest 
thing recorded of that sweet- 
tempered but not very wise lady, 
Amelia Osborne, in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ is her acceptance, if not 
with complacency at any rate 
with patient resignation, of the 
fact that it is a part and parcel 
of a healthy - minded boy’s 
nature to be happiest in other 
boys’ society. Yet I will not 
say that the character of Master 
George will commend itself to 
many of us, and I have no 
hesitation in registering my 
opinion that there is something 
wanting in the character of 
any boy who cannot give up 
an occasional hour in the week 
to his home-letters. 

Be not again disappointed 
or dismayed, Cornelia, if your 
jewel is not viewed by its new 
approvers through precisely the 
same pair of spectacles as that 
through which you yourself 
have been in the habit of re- 
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garding it. There may have 
been lacking for you the oppor- 
tunity of impartial comparison 
with other jewels belonging to 
other matrons which are equally 
in evidence with your own par- 
ticular jewel in the new setting. 
Even a diamond in the rough 
is not a very beautiful object, 
and you may be sure that your 
own diamond, in spite of all 
the trouble expended upon it at 
home, will have a good many 
rough corners remaining. Do 
not be unreasonably angry or 
unreasonably disappointed if 
that which you deemed perfect, 
so far from receiving praise 
without stint, meets now and 
again with words—not always 
words only, by the way—of 
censure. But rather account it 


on the side of good fortune as 
well as of good home-training 
if your treasured stone in addi- 
tion to rough corners has not 


one or more serious flaws. Cir- 
cumstances are altered for Boy. 
Even at the Preparatory School 
there is more scope for naughti- 
ness than at home. In the 
bigger school later on the scope 
will be indefinitely larger. For 
the motto of the ordinary Pre- 
paratory School is that Preven- 
tion is better than Cure. In 
the big school, on the contrary, 
where the subject enjoys, and 
rightly enjoys, more liberty, 
Prevention is not always a 
simple matter, but Cure is apt 
to take drastic and uncomfort- 
able forms. It is idle in any 
case to expect that Boy in the 
abstract shall, like Cesar’s wife, 
be above suspicion; and your 
private conviction that your 
own boy is conspicuously and 
beyond his fellows a dear and 
good little darling, who would 
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not tell a lie or do a wrong 
thing to save his life, will require 
a good deal of confirmatory 
evidence before registration by 
that sceptical “beast” the 
schoolmaster. 

Personally, without being a 
pessimist, I am inclined to 
doubt whether a wholly angeli- 
cal boy, were so unnatural a 
creature existent, would be 
quite as much in his element 
in even a Preparatory School 
as a boy with a spice of devilry 
in him is commonly found to 
be. True it is that in these 
modern forcing-houses the wind 
is tempered to the shorn lamb 
in a remarkable—here and 
there, perhaps, too remarkable 
—degree. But in all society, 
human society at least, there 
must be little rough corners to 
be negotiated one way or 
another, and an angel’s wings 
might be crushed against the 
wall, On the playground, shall 
I say, where good temper and 
patience in adversity are wholly 
admirable if not invaluable 
qualities, exaggerated equanim- 
ity or excess of charity might 
tempt a boy to stop and pick 
up the fellow he has just 
knocked down when he might 
have been kicking a goal and 
winning the game for his side. 
What cricketer has not had 
occasion to rue the act of good- 
nature which prompted him to 
drop an easy chance offered by 
a friendly opponent who, after 
having had a run of bad luck, 
has so far profited by the 
escape as to play a big innings 
and change the whole com- 
plexion of the match? The 
spirit of emulation may not be 
wholly and entirely angelical, 
but a boy who goes to school 
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without it is seldom likely to 
come to the front. If faint 
heart never won fair lady,— 
this, by the way, being a truism 
of which I misdoubt the truth, 
and on that score not quite 
a sound protasis,—an undue 
amount of humility or modesty 
is calculated to keep man or boy 
too much in the background. 
There is, however, no need to 
discuss at length the impossible 
or unnatural specimen of the 
Boy tribe. Boy ordinary is a 
sufficiently large subject to 
grapple with,—one, in fact, 
that, to quote Count Smorl- 
tork, “surprises by himself.” 
The full and true history of Boy 
extraordinary may be found in 
his mother’s letters to her inti- 
mate friends or in the works of 
that most prolific writer, the 
late G. A. Henty. 

There is, I believe, a theory 
that Boy ordinary in most cases 
inherits his intellectual powers 
from his mother, and _ the 
physical side of his nature from 
his father. If the former part 
of the theory or rule holds 
good, I can from personal ex- 
perience vouch for the existence 
of a considerable number of ex- 
ceptions. For I have known a 
good many dull youths, sons of 
distinctly capable women ; and 
if the mother of the ablest boy 
that ever came under my ken 
was really clever, I can only 
say that she was by way of 
concealing her light under 
something far more impene- 
trable than a bushel. On the 
other hand, I have generally 
found it to be the case that 
when a boy is fat, cumbrous, 
and lethargic, he is following 
the precedent of his father, who 
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was fat, cumbrous, and lethargic 
before him, and that an active 
and dapper little fellow is the 
scion of an active and dapper 
little man. While I do not 
profess to have any distinct 
views on the question of where 
brain- power or absence of 
brain-power emanates from, I 
have noticed, not without in- 
ward amusement, how readily 
one parent saddles the other 
side of the family with the re- 
sponsibility of failure. Pater- 
familias, if too gallant to say 
with plain-spoken Mr Tulliver, 
“as I picked the mother be- 
cause she wasn’t o’er cute— 
picked her from her sisters 
o’ purpose, cause she was a 
bit weak-like,’ employs a 
transparent form of _peri- 
phrasis— 

“You don’t think that the 
little chap is over and above 
clever, then? Well, I can’t 
say that I am altogether sur- 
prised to hear it. I don’t mind 
telling you between ourselves 
than neither of my _ wife’s 
brothers has any more brains 
than a turnip.” 

Madam, on the other hand, 
avoiding circumlocution, goes 
straight to the point,and having 
briefly stated that ‘““my husband 
was always a very dull mah,” 
adds by way of saving clause, 
‘but of course I knew that he 
was stupid when I married him, 
though I had hoped that Charlie 
would take after my side of the 
family ” ! 

Enough of theories on her- 
edity. For after all it does not 
matter much to the school- 
master whether Boy gets his 
cleverness from his father or 
his mother, or even his great- 
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aunt, so long as it is there. 
Nor does it by any means follow 
that the presence or absence of 
brain-power can be accurately 
gauged by Boy’s ability or in- 
ability to assimilate intellectual 
food served up in the form in 
which the school curriculum 
offers it to him. Boy Brown, 
it may so happen, will never 
know his syntax, Boy Jones 
will be incapable of writing a 
copy of Latin verses that will 
either scan or construe, Boy 
Robinson is hopelessly stranded 
when called upon to give the 
date of Magna Charta. The 
schoolmaster is liable through 
the mere force of his profession 
to be something of a dogmatist. 
If, however, on the evidence of 
what I may call petty technical 
ignorance, he then and there 
condemns any one of the trio 
as hopelessly incapable, history 
proves that he may presently 
be found to have written him- 
self down an ass. Clive passed 
at school as a “dunce if not a 
reprobate”; Arthur Wellesley 
was no shining light at Eton; 
Cecil Rhodes barely succeeded 
at the second attempt in ma- 
triculating at Oxford, whose 
Dons and learned Professors a 
quarter of a century later he 
spoke of as “children in matters 
of finance.” Whether of ignor- 
ance or capacity, there are 
unknown depths which it does 
not always come within the 
province of the schoolmaster to 
fathom. As the Jew by the 
superstitions of the elders, so 
the preparatory schoolmaster 
by the traditions of the public 
schools for which he prepares 
Boy is hopelessly tied and 
bound. Andif the great public 
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schools jogging along the old 
beaten track are year after 
year full to overflowing, there 
is no more likelihood that they 
will alter their system to ac- 
commodate a few individuals 
than there was reason to sup- 
pose that the laws of the Medes 
and Persians would be altered 
for Daniel’s benefit. In common 
with a good many other people, 
I am inclined to doubt whether 
the schools intended for the 
future tillers of our soil were 
not doing better work when 
they confined their attention to 
“reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic.” But there can be little 
doubt that, where first-grade 
schools are concerned, there is 
a@ growing need of more elas- 
ticity of method and more 
specialisation. In dealing with 
a bootmaker, most men prefer 
to have the foot measured first 
and the boot made afterwards. 
In education we make our 
boot first and then attempt to 
force it on to every foot, no 
matter the size, shape, or di- 
mensions. And until the powers 
that govern the Universities 
and the Public Schools become 
a little more progressive in 
their ideas, the Preparatory 
School is bound down to pre- 
pare upon lines which, while 
many are fain to condemn, in- 
dividual effort is powerless to 
alter. Wherefore Boy Jones, 
sound solid fellow as he is 
maugre his want of imagina- 
tion, must, if he has set his heart 
upon going to Eton, hammer 
out one way or another his 
daily tale of Latin verses, and 
be as thankful for such help as 
Dictionary, Gradus, and Vulgus 
can give him as the Israelites 
2K 
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in Egypt were for their straw 
to make their bricks. 

“ Howsomedever,” to borrow 
my odd-job man’s favourite 
introduction to his words of 
wisdom, Boy as he is educated 
rather than Boy as he might 
be educated in Utopia is the 
subject-matter of the present 
discourse. Not much to be 
got out of him for the first six 
weeks or, in extreme cases, for 
the first term. His resolutions 
may be excellent, but the sur- 
roundings are so absolutely 
strange to him, and there are 
so many new things to think 
about and new acquaintances 
to make, that the work he 
means to do in the future 
temporarily goes to the wall. 
It is too much to expect that 
any child, whose energies are 
taxed to the utmost in hearing 
or seeing new things or in 
answering personal questions 
during play-hours, shall be 
able to concentrate his thoughts 
upon his work in school-hours. 
The reasons why Edward L, 
whom he never saw, was called 
the greatest of the Planta- 
genets, are not so immediately 
pressing in the present as the 
reasons why the top boy of his 
form, whose real name is 
Richards, is commonly ad- 
dressed as Socks minor or 
young Socks. “I must find 
out,” says Boy to himself, and 
at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity—that is, at the very 
moment when the master, a 
little engrossed perhaps in his 
own eloquence, is giving three 
cogent reasons why Edward I. 
is called the greatest of the 
Plantagenets — Boy manages 
to pass a little note of inquiry 
to his next-door neighbour, and 
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by means of a little return note 
obtains the desired information. 
* And now you all know the 
reasons why Edward I. was 
called the greatest of the 
Plantagenets,” says the mas- 
ter, having completed his 
explanation entirely to his 
own satisfaction. ‘Tell me, 
you little boy there, Brown 
minimus, why Edward was 
called the greatest of the 
Plantagenets. Don’t be fright- 
ened; speak out: in the first 
place because—because——” 
“Because his brother is 
Socks major,” and the whole 
form explodes with laughter. 
Keep your temper, Dominie ; 
bide your time, and take this 
lesson home to your own heart, 
that “swelling phrase and 
seven-leagued words,” and in 
short any form of oratory, is 
entirely out of place when you 
have to arrest and keep arrested 
the attention of a small wander- 
ing mind. There are dozens 
of men to-day capable of 
playing a big innings even 
in first-class cricket when the 
sun is bright and the wicket 
fast and easy; but there are 
only a few kings of the game 
who can perform the same feat 
when the conditions are adverse 
tothe batsman. Similarly, while 
any teacher—trained teacher, 
that is, not any stray man or 
woman—can impart a certain 
amount of knowledge to boys 
who are studious and atten- 
tive, few indeed are gifted to 
constrain the attention of the 
little fellow who has come to 
school with little or no idea 
of concentrating his thoughts. 
A child’s intellect requires 
to be nourished on the same 
principle as the body of a half- 
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starved patient, by minute 
fragments of easily digested 
food. 

Facts, then, not necessarily 
dry facts, instead of theories, 
dear Dominie, anecdotes in 
preference to oratory, short 
stories about history in the 
place of the abominably dull 
text-books and still more weari- 
some Analyses, the averages of 
the cricket XI, or something 
tangible in preference to end- 
less additions and divisions of 
unmeaning figures, Latin only 
in minute doses, and Greek for 
the present—I know that this 
is rank heresy —in the same 
category as the final half- 
penny in Mr Mantalini’s little 
account. 

The preparatory school- 
master having been apparently 
invented for the express pur- 
pose of aiding in the ungrateful 
task of cramming all sorts and 
conditions of boys into the 
same mould, there must be 
times when his work might 
wax monotonous beyond en- 
durance were it not for the un- 
rivalled opportunity afforded 
him by his vocation of study- 
ing Boy of all types in a com- 
paratively unadulterated stage 
of existence. 

Two equally and widely op- 
posite varieties are the Boy 
enthusiastic and adventurous 
and the Boy phlegmatic and in- 
different. Of the pair the 
former is the more acceptable 
to the teacher, because it is an 
easier matter to tone down en- 
thusiasm than, where the use 
of the bonnet-pin is tabooed by 
custom, to arouse insensibility. 
With good luck, too, and a 
little management the enthu- 
siast will travel along at a good 
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round pace, though liable to 
come periodical croppers, while 
the other fellow passively re- 
sists any attempt to get him to 
move on at all. Even Uncle 
Jack in ‘The Caxtons’ and the 
great Micawber eventually 
made their fortunes in the 
New World, while the fate of 
the fat boy in ‘Pickwick’ is 
shrouded in oblivion. And the 
small urchin who plunges with 
avidity into any new form of 
work and play is a more sym- 
pathetic creature, whether as 
pupil or companion, than an 
animal which either finds or 
affects to find the world we live 
in supremely uninteresting. 
Out of school the. enthusiast is 
perhaps at his best in the foot- 
ball- field, playing forward of 
course, where dash is almost as 
great a virtue as precision. He 
may overrun the ball a good 
many times in the course of a 
match, is prone to make wild 
shots at the goal, and is pro- 
bably pulled up by the referee 
for being off-side at least once 
in every quarter of an hour. 
On the other hand, he is 
capable of upsetting the most 
deftly planned combination of 
the opposite faction by crop- 
ping up in unexpected places, 
and displaying a wholly good- 
tempered readiness to kick the 
shins or shove his elbows into 
the ribs of the youth who is 
preparing to put in the final 
shot at the goal. A cheery 
companion in the cricket-field, 
he redeems the mistake he has 
made in going for another 
fieldsman’s catch by presently 
bringing off on his own account 
one that our phlegmatic friend 
would never have dreamed of 
attempting, and though he 
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manages to run the other fellow 
out when he is batting, it will be 
found by the end of the innings 
that he has stolen a good many 
runs for his side. If there are 
tears in his eyes when he gets 
out, five minutes later he is 
lustily applauding every run 
made by his successors, and he 
finds time at the end of the day 
to fire off a volley of postcards 
to various relations of either 
gender :— 


“ Awfully jolly match; we 
won; I caught a chap out and 
got 6 myself.— Your loving 

ARTHUR.” 


Here is a true tale of a youth 
of this type. On his itching 
ears, in nowise intended to hear 
the narrative, fell an account 
of a monkey trick performed 
by a popular golfer. This 
gentleman arriving on a cricket- 
ground—for he was among the 
number of Mr Beldam’s friends 
the golfing-cricketers—and hap- 
pening to see a golf-stick and a 
ball lying handy, laid his gold 
watch on the ground, and tee- 
ing the ball on it drove it well 
out of the ground. Open-eared 
and open-mouthed the boy 
listened to the tale of wonder, 
and having heard immediately 
conceived the bold idea of re- 
producing the performance. 
The necessary equipments were 
only too ready to hand—watch, 
ball, golf-club. True, the last- 
named chanced to be a heavy 
and rather laid-back iron ; but 
against this could be set off the 
fact that to the owner it ful- 
filled the purpose of a driver. 
Having summoned a bevy of 
his boon companions—for what 
deed of derring-do is worth the 
doing apart from witnesses ?— 
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he proceeded to give an illus- 
tration of the accuracy to which 
the act of driving a golf-ball 
may be reduced. The scene is 
easy to picture. ‘ Victory or 
Westminster Abbey !” cries the 
new Nelson. [or himself as it 
may be in the far future, but 
there was no doubt about it 
being for the watch West- 
minster Abbey, smithereens, 
the end of all things, or what- 
ever other term may more ade- 
quately express sudden and 
utter destruction. There was 
practically nothing left whereon 
the watchmaker might exercise 
his skill. Not Jezebel eaten by 
dogs, not sepoy blown from the 
guns, more completely shred to 
atoms. ” 

Yet give me, if I have to 
make the choice, Boy enthusi- 
astic and adventurous, who 
looks at the bright side of 
things, rather than Boy matter- 
of-fact and phlegmatic, who 
seems to smother the fire of 
work and play in a never-to-be- 
doffed wet blanket. 

Amusing for a time is the 
Boy restless. Given too much 
of his society indoors, he is 
beyond anything both irri- 
tating and exhausting. My 
favourite companion out of 
doors is a small fox- terrier, 
whose busy disposition is in the 
open air almost as entertaining 
to other people as it doubtless 
is to herself. In the course of 
a walk abroad she never fails 
to enter every open gate, door, 
and passage, and is commonly 
successful in either dislodging 
the native cat, unearthing some 
other dog’s hidden bone, filch- 
ing the baby’s bread-and-butter, 
or provoking the loud - voiced 
wrath of the lady of the house. 
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Now and again, when fortune 
is unusually propitious, cat, 
dog, and woman eventually 
issue forth in the order given, 
and the language employed by 
each animal after its kind is— 
to put a mild point on it— 
forcible. Out of doors, then, 
Vic may be fairly described as 
an interesting, intelligent, and 
adventure - provoking com- 
panion. Indoors, on the con- 
trary, more especially in a room 
where I am trying to work, 
her attitude of restless and 
aggressive vitality is calcu- 
lated to tax the patience of a 
Job or provoke a Moses to re- 
crimination. Not being myself 
either a Job or a Moses, there 
are days whereon I suffer 
keenly under her presence in 
my study. If I happen to 
take my eyes off my paper, I 
find her staring at me; if I 
move from my seat to get a 
book, she follows close at my 
heels ; if I sit back in my chair 
for a moment, she jumps upon 
my lap, while she fills up spare 
moments of her time by alter- 
nately scratching, sniffing, or 
whining. Even when, after 
being scolded or slapped, she 
coils herself up in a chair and 
affects to sleep, she either snores 
or has a series of bad dreams 
that produce whimperings or 
short barks. My last resource 
of throwing the little beast out 
of the window only brings tem- 
porary relief, as a minute later 
she is barking at my door for 
admission, and continues bark- 
ing until I either let her in 
myself or some officious maid 
comes and uncloses the gates 
of Paradise for the persistent 
Peri. As Vixen to her much- 
enduring master, so to his more 
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sensible companions Boy rest- 
less acts upon the nerves as an 
irritant blister on those after- 
noons when fading light or 
wet weather precludes the pos- 
sibility of outdoor recreation. 
Past-master in the art of per- 
petual motion, conscientious ob- 
jector to seeing other people 
quietly enjoying themselves, an 
adept in producing weird noises 
at unexpected times and from 
unexpected quarters, he wan- 
ders from room to room or 
from form to form, shaking 
desks and tables, upsetting 
chairs and ink-pots, whistling 
loudly and defiantly without 
regard to time or tune. Add 
to his attributes a stomach 
cough, the possession of which 
he is at no pains to conceal, 
and then you have the animal 
in the acme of perfection. To 
Smith, who is painfully indit- 
ing a letter home, he adminis- 
ters en passant a playful dig in 
the ribs, and, as Smith mére 
happens to be a very precise 
and orderly lady, the applica- 
tion for increased pocket-money, 
which, as being the real object 
of the letter, will figure as 
a postscript, is predoomed to 
failure. He next insists upon 
adding a few meshes to Jones 
minor’s hammock, meshes which 
Jones minor spends the rest of 
play-time in tearfully undoing. 
The hammock had been meant 
to be ready for his little sister’s 
birthday, and time is very 
precious. Robinson, who is 
engrossed in a book, is the 
next victim, and is not too 
agreeably surprised when a hot 
arm is thrown round his neck 
and Boy restless, breathing hard 
the while, insists for quite two 
minutes on looking over his 
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shoulder and sharing the in- 
tellectual feast. Time up, he 
wanders on to Brown major 
and favours that rather dour 
individual, who is in the act 
of negotiating a rather delicate 
corner in his fret-saw work, 
with a friendly clap on the 
back. 

“Ping!” goes the saw, and 
in an instant Brown major 
is on his feet and promptly 
favours the aggressor with a 
hearty cuff on the head and 
an equally hearty kick else- 
where. There follows the loud 
cry of injured innocence : 

“You are an ill-tempered 
beast, Brown major! I only 
just touched you.” 

“You just touch me again 
and I'll murder you,” snaps 
out Brown, and indeed he looks 
so much like doing it that Boy 
restless is well advised in shift- 
ing his quarters to the next 
room, where he goes to work 
with unabated energy till some 
other fellow, goaded to despera- 
tion, falls foul of him. 

In the open air, where 
monkey-tricks, inane wander- 
ings to and fro, and stomach 
coughs are less actively objec- 
tionable, Boy restless is not 
quite the unmitigated nuisance 
that he is indoors. Still, it is 
annoying to the captain of a 
side at cricket to see his cover- 
point either standing on his 
own head when a catch falls 
handy, or throwing little earth 
pellets at point’s head when an 
offside hitter is batting. Nor 
is it pleasant, when on a piping 
hot day a wicket has at last 
fallen after a protracted stand, 
for a tired fieldsman who has 
seized the opportunity for lying 
down to rest his legs, to have 
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the ball either bowled violently 
at his feet or falling from aloft 
in dangerous proximity to his 
head. I have heard, too, a 
football-player object on prin- 
ciple to being “ barged” for fun 
during the brief cessation at 
half-time, and a hockey-player 
use strong expressions when 
tripped up by a stick playfully 
inserted between his legs. 

It is at once unwise and un- 
charitable to prophesy that he 
will, like Reuben, fail to excel 
in after-life merely because he 
is unstable as water at the out- 
set. For in addition to the 
fact that school discipline 
proper and Brown major’s 
prompt use of fist and hand 
often nips the evil habit in the 
bud, there are lines of life 
wherein the restless mortal may 
score a distinct success. It is 
safer to hazard a guess that 
Boy restless is the son of a 
father whose work away from 
home begins early and ends 
late, of a mother who is nerv- 
ous, fussy, and hysterical. 

Dour Brown major and boys 
of his type I may leave alone, 
as being so few out of many; 
not severely alone, as I regard 
the presence in a school of one 
or two specimens of the class as 
a safeguard against the excess- 
ive encroachments of exuberant 
hilarity. May I say that, like 
most allopathic medicines, they 
are disagreeable to the taste, 
but useful on occasion. It is 
impossible to cope with irre- 
sponsible frivolity on homco- 
pathic principles. For a world 
peopled throughout by laugh- 
ing philosophers is something 
too exhausting to contemplate. 

May ZeusSoterorJunoLucina, 
however, protect the school and 
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the schoolmaster from a surfeit 
of that other classof philosopher, 
Boy lugubrious, whe finds in 
every odd corner an excuse for 
tears! There are cases, per- 
haps, when the weeping may 
be a hereditary instinct, and 
has to be regarded as a mild 
and comparatively innocuous 
form of insanity. If this be so, 
then I must repeat the remark 
made many years ago by a 
matter-of-fact “boots” to a 
friend of mine who, not con- 
tented with being a theorist 
himself, was over-fond of at- 
tempting to cram his pet 
theory for the time being down 
the throats of his friends, or 
even of chance acquaintances, 
For a year or so he had upon 
his brain the notion that a 
certain stamp of boot, hideous 
to behold, but reputed to be 
built on hygienic principles, 
was the only proper footgear 
for the human animal. 

“What do you think of 
those boots?” he inquired of 
the boots of a local inn where 
he happened to be stopping for 
a night. 

“T thinks as they be a very 
rummy pair,” replied boots, 
who had been regarding the 
monstrosities with amazement 
rather than admiration. 

“Rummy pair! what do you 
mean by that? I can assure 
you, my man, that they are the 
natural shape of the foot.” 

“T’m sure I begs your pardon 
humbly, sir,” said boots in a 
great hurry; “and I’m sure, 
sir, I am sorry for YOUR 
infirmity.” 

I am heartily sorry for your 
infirmity, my boy, if you really 
inherited it from your father, 
and even more sorry for that 
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gentleman if he happens to 
make those hideous faces when 
he is weeping. Pick up cour- 
age, my little man, and see if 
you cannot persuade this in- 
herited malady, like gout, to 
skip a generation. Weeping, 
like restlessness, alas! is apt 
to be contagious, and it is 
no small tax upon a school- 
master’s ingenuity to isolate 
even if he cannot eradicate 
the disease. We can afford 
to laugh at Mrs Pullet when 
she weeps copious tears over 
the decease of the good lady 
“who'd took as much physic 
as “ud fill a waggin,” though 
we might prefer as a daily 
companion the other sister 
who, not being able to cry 
as much as Mrs Pullet, “had 
often felt her deficiency at 
funerals.” But when _ the 
lords of creation water their 
petty annoyances or imaginary 
troubles with tears, the inclin- 
ation is to suggest with Mr 
Weller that “tears never yet 
wound up a clock or worked 
a steam-ingin.” Occasions for 
these vain manifestations of 
distress are unfortunately 
things that Boy lugubrious 
has not to go far afield to 
seek, On one day found weep- 
ing “like anything to see the 
quantity of sand,” on the next 
the ground for tears will be 
that the sand has disappeared 
in the night. It being ob- 
viously impossible to relegate 
the weeper to prehistoric times 
wherein he might weep in 
respectable company, and it 
being wholly undesirable that 
he should inoculate his present 
companions with prehistoric 
diseases, possibly the wisest 
course is to suggest that he 
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should have his cry out in a 
room by himself, and do the 
omitted work in his playtime. 
My gardener perchance makes 
more sure of his result by em- 
ploying a more direct method 
of coercion, 

“If you don’t stop holler- 
ing,” he shouts to his son and 
heir, “I'll come and give you 
summat to holler over.” 

But the gardener probably 
knows that in his son’s case 
“hollering ” is not a hereditary 
malady, while the schoolmaster 
has to be cautious lest he may 
be found to be visiting the sins 
of the fathers with undue se- 
verity upon the child. We do 
not hang Achan’s children 
under the present dispensa- 
tion. 

Where the weeping-bouts of 
Boy lugubrious come of con- 
stant association with weeping 
women, or of spoiling by in- 
judicious mothers, nurses never 
‘“‘cruel to be kind,” or maiden 
aunts, altered circumstances 
gradually work a _ reforma- 
tion. Piping the eye in the 
absence of fellow-pipers or 
even sympathisers is apt to 
become monotonous, and cry- 
ing for the moon is a work of 
vanity when the moon is not 
amenable to tears. It is with 
an apologetic air that pater- 
familias consigns the young 
Job Trotter to his future 
trainer. The journey by rail 
in company with a small male 
animal that weeps in a corner 
of the carriage and refuses to 
be comforted has been a novel 
experience to the worthy stock- 
broker, and has perhaps awak- 
ened in his mind a feeling of 
regret that he has never found 
time to take the little fellow 
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in hand before, His wife, a 
potential Niobe, like a wise 
man, he has left at home, from 
suspicions that her weeping 
may upset Boy. But it has 
come as a revelation to him 
that Boy also keeps a “main” 
in his own head. 

“Seems a bit inclined to turn 
on the water-works to-day; 
he’s a tender-hearted little 
chap,” he remarks to the school- 
master, who, having a more 
perfect knowledge of the work- 
ing of boys’ minds, has learnt 
to regard “tender-hearted ” as 
an ambiguous term. If the 
object of solicitude to the 
“tender-hearted”” may in one 
case be home and the inhabi- 
tants thereof, in another it may 
be more properly described as 
home and the flesh-pots thereof ; 
in a third, self, and self only. 
Or again, “tender - hearted” 
may be another reading for 
“chicken - hearted,” applicable 
therefore to the small despair- 
ing philosopher who will prefer 
weeping over his work rather 
than attempting to do it. It 
is always much more easy, as 
some one once suggested, to 
call “fault” than to take a 
fast overhand service. 

Cheer up, little tender-heart : 
you will find as the weeks speed 
on that the anticipation of dis- 
comfort was far worse than the 
reality; that the work which 
looked so formidable is com- 


paratively easy when you really 
fall to and tackle it; that little 
boys at school do not really 
tease much more than little 
sisters at home; and that even 


some of those “beasts the 
masters” can be “awfully 
decent ” when you know them. 
While I do not recommend you 
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to follow the example of a small 
acquaintance of my own and 
write home on a post-card, “TI 
like A [one master], but I hate 
B [another master],’”’ you may 
be perfectly certain that if A 
is infinitely flattered, B will be 
yet more infinitely amused. 
And I will venture to predict 
that you will, like most of us, 
live to acknowledge that the 
years you spent at school 
formed the far-and-away hap- 
piest period of your life. 

It would be unfair to apply 
the title of malade imaginaire 
to every unhappy little wight 
who comes to school labelled 
delicate when he is nothing of 
the sort, because the imagina- 
tion is so much more frequently 
his mother’s than his own. 
He has probably been brought 
up in a home where medicine 
in one form or another is re- 
garded as a staple article of 
diet. His mother not only has 
at her fingers’ ends the whole 
pharmacopeeia of the Galen or 
Hippocrates of the day, but 
boasts an intimate acquaint- 
ance with every page of 
‘Graham’s Domestic Medicine,’ 
and makes daily additions, en- 
tirely out of her own head, to 
the large manuscript volume 
of prescriptions which has be- 
come an heirloom in the family. 
In the background looms a 
mysterious figure, the family 
doctor, authority to be called 
upon to play his part more 
frequently even than Crispinus, 
the present terror of the 
younger members of the family 
at home, and in no distant 
future the béte noir, or, better 
still, the bogie-man of the 
preparatory school - master. 
Yes; I have no doubt on re- 
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flection that “bogie - man” 
describes the gentleman better 
than béte noir. The latter 
term seems to imply something 
actual or existent in word or 
deed, but there is a glamour 
of unreality about the former. 
I do not mean to imply that 
the family doctor is non-exist- 
ent, but I affirm without hesita- 
tion that, if he is really to be 
credited with having talked 
one tithe of the nonsense which 
a hysterical or imaginative 
lady is in the habit of imput- 
ing to him, his proper position 
in life is that of permanent 
in-patient of a lunatic asylum. 
The schoolmaster is one degree 
less sceptical than Betsy Prig. 
Prepared to accept the existence 
of Mrs Harris as a fact, he 
often finds himself unable to 
swallow all the theories that 
are attributed to that truly 
wonderful lady. Arriving at 
school with his play-box chock- 
full of home remedies, and his 
memory crowded by various 
hygienic precautions to be 
taken and petty rules about 
things to be avoided, the poor 
little new-comer’s thoughts are 
so entirely centred upon him- 
self and his own possible or 
probable ailments that hearty 
work and hearty play can- 
not at once be expected of 
him. It is a point in his 
favour, at all events, that he 
has won his way to a new at- 
mosphere and new surround- 
ings; that he does not fear 
from morning to night discus- 
sions or arguments about his 
own little interior; that he is 
not questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned about his feelings or his 
symptoms; that he does not 
have his temperature taken in 
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the morning, at midday, and 
again before he goes to bed; 
that the house is not turned 
upside-down because he has for- 
gotten to take his invigorating 
pill before breakfast, or his 
blood - making draught after 
dinner. If he has not been a 
voluntary victim of the home 
system of health espionage, he 
may be found to work out his 
own cure. For when he sees 
that other boys round him 
thrive and flourish without 
taking medicine by the bucket- 
ful, that pale-faced Jones minor 
can get fifty runs without 
dying of heart disease, and 
that Robinson, though he 
sneezes at intervals, neither 
takes to his bed nor threatens 
to have pneumonia, he begins 
to pluck up courage on his 
own account. 

“Need I take those beastly 
pills before breakfast?” he in- 
quires of the matron, a far 
more potent authority than 
any master. 

“Leave them off for a day or 
two, Master White, and see 
how you feel,” says that wise 
woman, whose fingers have 
been itching for a week to 
throw the pill-box out of the 
window. 

Three days later he an- 
nounces that he is feeling ever 
so much jollier, and advances 
another request— 

“Do you think I need go on 
with that horrid stuff that 
makes me feel so sick after 
dinner?” 

Again temporary abstinence 
is sanctioned, and by the end 
of six weeks pills and draughts 
become things of the past. 
There may be wails and lamen- 
tations at home when the play- 
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box on being unpacked is found 
to contain pretty well any 
article in the world except a 
patent - medicine bottle; but 
dear old paterfamilias steps in 
to the rescue at last, declares 
that he has never seen Jack 
look so well before, and—for a 
little strong language goes a 
long way when there is hysteria 
about—that he'll be d—d if 
he is going to have the house 
smelling like a chemist’s shop 
in future.” 

When in more obstinate cases 
the infection has gone so deep 
that Master Green evidently 
prefers to be regarded as a 
chronic invalid, I have heard 
it suggested that a dose of 
birch-rod, to be taken exter- 
nally, and thoroughly well 
rubbed in, might prove an 
effective remedy, and were it 
possible to make the treat- 
ment retrospective, and affect- 
ing the original transgressors, 
I would most certainly recom- 
mend it. 

I have no doubt, my dear 
Cornelia, that you have long 
since written me down a brute. 
But at the same time let me 
point out to you that if your 
unhappy little boy really and 
truly has all the ailments that 
you attribute to him, school is 
no place for him. If, on the 
other hand, on calm reflection, 
you are willing to admit that 
perhaps you have exaggerated 
some of the symptoms, that 
things are not quite so bad as 
you represented, and that even 
the family doctor now says that 
the boy is no longer too deli- 
cate to go to school, pack him 
off to school by all. means, but 
do not try to manage him from 
home. The general-command- 
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ing is held responsible for the 
conduct of operations in the 
presence of the enemy. That 
campaign is predoomed to 
failure where the general is 
continually hampered and wor- 
ried by orders and counter- 
orders from home. 

“But what does Mr Blank 
know about my boy’s constitu- 
tion?” 

“May I tell you, dear lady, 
that Mr Blank has in his time 
had to do with about a thou- 
sand little boys’ constitutions, 
and that at least one hundred 
of those thousand boys have 
been really delicate and five 
hundred more reputed to be so. 
It is as much Mr Blank’s in- 
terest and business in life to 
look after the health of the 
boys who pass through his 
hands as it is to teach them. 
And for that reason he has 
been at pains to secure the 
services of a matron who knows 
ten times as much about little 
boys and their ailments as your 
old nurse has ever had the 
chance of knowing, and who is 
guided by the advice of a 
doctor who has made little 
boys his peculiar study for 
many years past. You will 
find that even your staunch 
ally, the family doctor, will in 
the future limit his interference 
to a letter recommending his 
late patient to his new adviser, 
and giving his own diagnosis 
of the case, always provided 
that it really is a case. Do the 
same yourself, if you like, by 
the matron, and then cease to 
worry and to fuss. As in other 
matters, so in health, neither 
you nor the schoolmaster nor 
the school-matron can cémmand 
success, but the latter pair will 
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try quite as zealously as your- 
self to deserve it. 

One more type of boy, Boy 
Plausible and Explanatory. 
This is a curious little mortal, 
a victim in some cases of ex- 
cessive conscientiousness, in 
others of over-readiness towards 
self-justification. The intention 
of the over-conscientious may 
be good, but there is a tendency 
to confound lucidity and ver- 
bosity. Those were heathens, 
dear Cornelia, who thought 
that they would be heard for 
their much _ speaking, and 
you will be doing a kind 
thing for your little fellow if 
you bring him up on the old 
principle, “ Least said, soonest 
mended.” 

Boy trained on the oppos- 
ite system is apt to become 
too much of a Pharisee for 
my liking, and in his anxiety 
to make out a good story for 
himself, incurs the danger of 
trespassing on the wrong side 
of the line that separates false- 
hood from truth. I am not by 
way of writing a homily on 
truth, but may I say that in 
the modern Preparatory School 
a boy has very little excuse for 
telling lies. The reign of 
terrorism in schools—there was 
a good deal of that in days of 
old—is fortunately past. Petty 
acts of mischief are. now no 
longer accounted crimes, nor is 
an accident regarded as evi- 
dence of vicious disposition. 
In days when—for so the school 
Draco had ordained—a broken 
window and a flagrant lie were 
visited with one and the same 
form of punishment, the suc- 
cessful liar might easily have 
come to be regarded as a hero. 
Injustice or uneven justice or 
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impatience on the trainer’s part 
are things which provoke re- 
taliation in the form of lying 
from the pupil. See to it, 
Cornelia, that there be no in- 
justice or impatience in the 
home-training, and that your 
boy be taught to give a plain 
and unvarnished account of 
his peccadilloes, in full confid- 
ence that he will receive that 
even-handed justice at home 
which he will later on receive 
at school. Be ready above all 
things to believe that there 
are more just than there are 
unjust “beasts” among school- 
masters. 
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that your son will not be so 
sorely tempted to screen a fault 
by a lie at his school as his 
grandfather was tempted in 
the days of old. But you will 
have to do your part in seeing 
that he is an honest boy to 
start with. 

I have written so much about 
the different sorts of geese in a 
Preparatory School that I have 
little space remaining for the 
swans. These birds are by no 
means rare in our Zoological 
Gardens, if not quite so common 
as their original proprietors are 
apt to imagine. If they come 
from the home-training as bond 


Let me give you for your fide swans, there is not much 


comfort a dialogue I can very 
easily imagine between a cer- 
tain schoolmaster whom I have 
in my mind, of the most pro- 
nounced modern type, a little 
unconventional perhaps, but 
among the best of the day, and 
a small culprit, who, having 
broken a window, might—with 
a little encouragement—spin a 
long yarn about nothing. 

Master. Hey? What? Broken 
a window? Stone, of course! 

Boy. Yes, sir; I only 

Master. Made a bad shot. 
Shouldn’t throw stones at all 
if you can’t throw straight, so 
you'll have to pay for the 
window. Fine day, isn’t it? 
Trot off! 

When your father was at 
school, madam, the same story 
had another ending. 

“Broken a window? I shall 
flog you for that. Only throw- 
ing a stone! I shall flog you 
for that.” 

I think that you will admit 


fear that they will sensibly 
deteriorate ; some of them may 
even improve a little. But the 
triumph and the aim of the 
schoolmaster’s art is to prove 
to the world that that little 
grey bird which had promised 
to be an ugly duckling can by 
a little management be induced 
to shine out in its true colours 
asa gloriousswan. The school- 
master, my dear Cornelia, may 
not be an angel, but there is 
just this one thing angelical 
as well as human about him: 
the tiresome little scamp whose 
gradual improvement he has 
been diligently watching will 
always be nearer to his heart 
than the immaculate darling of 
imagination or of fiction could 
ever by any possibility become. 
“We all,” says Aristotle, “have 
more affection for what we 
have achieved with toil, as 
those who have made money 
love it more than those who 
have inherited it.” 
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COUNTING THE COLOURS, 


THE horizon to the west was 
keen as the blade of a knife, 
and over it all colours swam 
and blended in an ecstasy of 
sunset. 

‘“‘There is more blood than 
peace in a sky like that,” ob- 
served the Vrouw Grobelaar 
from her arm-chair on the 
stoep. “When I was a child, 
I never saw a mess of fire in 
the west but I thought it be- 
tokened the end of the world. 
Ah, well, one grows wiser!” 

“Green is for love,” said 
Katje. “Do you see any green 
in the sunset?” Isaw a mile of 
it, edging on a sea of orange 
and a mountain of azure. 

“Where?” demanded the old 
lady. “Oh, that—that’s al- 
most blue, which means sin in 
marriage. But naming the 
colours in the sky is a 
wasteful foolishness, and the 
folk that are guided by them 
always tumble in the end. 
When Jan Uys was on his 
deathbed, he said Dia had 
always been counting the 
colours with the Irishman, 
and that’s what caused all 
the trouble.” 

Katje sighed. 

“He was a man of sixty,” 
the unconscious Vrouw con- 
tinued, “and a Boer of the 
best, with a farm below the 
Hangklip where my cousin 
Barend’s aunt is now. He 


was a rich and righteous 
man, too, and as upstanding 
and strong as any man of his 
age that I ever saw. He had 
buried four good wives, so 
nobody can say he wasn’t a 
good husband, but he had a 
way with him — something 
heavy and ugly, like a beast 
or a Kaffir—which many girls 
didn’t like. His fifth wife was 
Dia, who came from Lord 
knows where, somewhere down 
south, and she was only six- 
teen. 

“T believe in fitting a girl 
with a husband when she is 
ripe, and sixteen is old enough 
with any well-grown maid. 
But in the case of Dia, it is a 
pity somebody did not stop to 
think. She was more than 
half a child; just a slender, 
laughing, running thing that 
liked sweets and peaches better 
than coffee and meat, and used 
to throw stones. She threw 
one at my cart, with her arm 
low like a boy, and hit my 
Kaffir on the neck, and then 
squeaked and ran to hide 
among the kraals. Yes, some- 
body should have stopped to 
think before they coupled her 
to big Jan Uys, with his scowl 
and his red eyes and white 
beard, and his sixty hard years 
behind him,” 

“T should think so, indeed,” 
was Katje’s comment. 
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“What you think is of no 
importance,” retorted the old 
lady sharply. “I think s0, 
and that settles it. Well, it 
did not take long for Dia to 
lose all the froth and foolish- 
ness that were in her. The 
child that was more than 
half of her nature was simply 
trampled to death, for Jan 
Uys had a short way of shap- 
ing his womenfolk. She used 
to cry, they say, but never 
dared to rebel, which I can 
understand, knowing the man 
and the way he had of giving 
an order as though it were 
impossible for any one to dis- 
obey him. In particular, she 


could not learn to make cheese, 
and spoilt enough milk to feed 
a dorp on. 

“*Very well,’ he said, ‘if 
you cannot make the cheese 
the Kaffir woman shall do it. 
And you shall do her work at 


the churn-handle. 
idlers in my house.’ 

“And there he had her at 
the churn, grinding like a Kaffir, 
for three days in every week, 
a white woman and his wife. 
Once she came to him and held 
out her hands. 

**¢ Look,’ she said. That was 
all: ‘look!’ 

“Her fingers and her palms 
were flayed and raw and oozed 
blood, but he simply glanced at 
them. 

“¢You should have learned 
to work before,’ was all his 
answer. ‘Hvery one pays for 
learning, and you pay late. 
Go back to the churn.’ 

“The next thing, of course, 
was that she was missing, but 
Jan Uys was not troubled. 


I want no 
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He mounted his horse and rode 
out along the Drifts Road, 
going quietly, with his pipe 
alight. It was the road by 
which he had brought her from 
her home, and he knew the 
girl would try to go to her 
mother. In a few miles he 
picked up her spoor, and found 
some of the sole of one of her 
shoes. A mimosa carried a 
shred of her dress, and in an- 
other place she had sat down. 
As he went farther, he found 
she had sat down in many 
places. 

“‘Good,’ he said. ‘She is 
tired, and soon I shall catch 
her.’ 

‘“‘He came up with her twenty 
miles along the road, sitting 
down again. Her hair was all 
about her shoulders, and her 
face was white, with the great 
eyes burning in it like those of 
a@ woman in a fever. 

“*You are ready to come 
back?’ he asked, sitting on 
his horse, smoking and scowl- 
ing down on her. 

““* What are you going to do 
with me?’ she asked in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“He laughed that short ugly 
laugh of his. ‘ You are a child,’ 
he answered. ‘I shall whip 
ou.’ 

“Then she commenced to 
plead with him to let her go, 
to return without her, to spare 
her, to kill her. In the middle 
of it he leaned from the 
saddle, and caught hold of 
her arms and lifted her before 
him. 

“<« All this may stop,’ he said, 
turning the horse. ‘You have 
brought disgrace on me; you 
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shall be punished.’ 
carried her back. 

“He did whip her—not brut- 
ally or terribly, I believe, as 
a man might do from wounded 
pride and revenge, but as a 
child is whipped, to warn it 
against future foolishness. And 
from the time of that beating 
the course of their life changed. 
She was no longer a child, but 
@ very grave and silent woman, 
not prayerful at all, as might 
have been hoped, but just still 
and solemn. Dreadful, I call 
it. Then the young man Moore 
entered their lives. 

“Jan Uys was making a 
dam right below the Hangklip. 
You know the dam: half of it 
is cut from the rock, and the 
water all comes into it from 
the end. It was not a matter 
of half a dozen Kaffirs with 
spades, like most dams, but a 
business for dynamite and all 
kinds of ticklish and awkward 
work. So Jan wisely did not 
put his own fingers to it, but 
sent to the Rand for a Uit- 
lander to come out and burst 
the rocks; and they sent him 
this young fellow, the Irishman 
Moore. He was a tall youth, 
with hair like some of the red 
in that sunset over yonder, 
and a most astonishing way 
of making you laugh only by 
talking about ordinary things. 
And when he joked anybody 
would laugh, even the Predi- 
kant, who was always preach- 
ing about the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. With him, 
in a black box like a little 
coffin, he had a machine he 
called a banjo, upon which he 
would play lewd and idolatrous 


And he 
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music which was most pleasing 
to the ear; and he would sing 
songs while he played, which 
all ended with a yell. He was 
good at bursting the rocks, too. 
He would load holes full of dyn- 
amite in three or four places 
at once, and fetch tons of stone 
and earth out with each ex- 
plosion. Jan Uys was pleased 
with him, for the young man 
cared nothing at all for his 
savage looks and ugly ways, 
and called him the Old Oba- 
diah, who was a writer of the 
Bible. 

***My wife,’ he told him, ‘is 
a young woman, and sad. You 
must talk to her in the evenings 
and make her laugh.’ 

“The Irishman looked at 
him with a strange face. ‘The 
poor creature needs a laugh,’ 
he said. 

“So he used to talk to her 
on the stoep in the evenings, 
while Jan sat within at his 
Bible, and heard the murmur 
of their talk without. More 
than once, too, he heard a 
sound that was no longer fa- 
miliar to him—the sound of 
Dia’s pleasant childish laughter, 
and he scowled at his book and 
told himself he wax satisfied. 
I think, perhaps, he had some- 
times seen himself as he was, 
an old hard man crushing the 
soul of a child. Vaguely, per- 
haps, and unwillingly, but still 
he saw it sometimes. 

“This went on. The Irish- 
man blew up his dynamite and 
talked with Dia and played 
with her. Jan, watching, saw 
the colour had returned to her 
cheeks and the life to her eyes. 
He came into the kitchen once 
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and she was singing. She 
stopped suddenly. 

“*Why do you not go on?’ 
he asked, with his little red 
eyes staring at her. 

“She had nothing to say, 
and he went away, to go down 
tothe dam. The Irishman was 
sitting on an ant-heap away in 
the sun, and Jan passed him 
without speaking, and walked 
down to the place of explosions. 
He was looking at the marks 
of fire on the rocks, when it 
seemed to him he heard a 
shout, and he saw, as he turned 
his head, that the Irishman was 
standing up. But he made no 
beck, and Jan walked along. 
When he looked again the 
young man had both hands to 
his head. Jan shaded his eyes 
to watch him. 

“Moore walked a few paces 
to and fro, stood still, and then, 
with a start, commenced to run 
furiously down to where Jan 
was standing. He ran with 
long strides and very fast, and 
was soon beside the old man, 
and seized him by the arm. 

“Out of this!’ he cried. 
‘Out of this! The holes are 
loaded, and ye’ve sixty seconds 
to save yer life.’ 

“Jan stood still. 


‘Why did 
you not tell me before?’ he 
asked ; but the other did not 
answer, but only dragged at 
his arm. 

“ Jan shook his hand off. ‘I 
have a mind to stay,’ he said 


in a calm voice. ‘If Dia is 
made a widow, you will know 
how to look after her.’ 

“And that’s true!’ cried 
the Irishman. ‘But you shan’t 
make a murderer of me,’ 
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“And he drew back his fist 
and knocked the old man 
down. Catching him by the 
collar, he dragged him to the 
shelter of a big boulder, flung 
him close to it, and lay down 
on top of his body. In the 
next moment the blast went 
off, and the gust of fire and 
rocks and earth roared and 
whistled through the air above 
them. The sound struck them 
like a bludgeon, and they lay 
for a while, stunned and deaf- 
ened, while pieces of stone slid 
and tinkled on the boulder that 
had sheltered them. At last 
they rose. 

“*T made a mistake and I 
am glad,’ said Jan. ‘Will 
you shake hands with me?’ 

“¢T will not,’ was the 
answer. 

“*So be it. But there can 
be no need to tell Dia of 
this,’ 

“The Irishman nodded, and 
that afternoon, again, he and 
Dia were in the garden, throw- 
ing stones at a sardine-tin on 
a stick to see who could hit 
it first. Dia knocked it down 
easily, and Jan, sitting indoors 
with his coat off, heard them 
laughing. 

“At supper that night he 
looked up to Dia. ‘This coffee 
has a sour taste,’ he said. 

“‘Mine hasn’t,’ said the 
Irishman. 

“*Try mine, then,’ said Jan, 
and passed Dia his cup to hand 
tohim. She fumbled in taking 
it and dropped it on the floor. 
The new cup that she poured 
out for him had no sour taste. 

“For several days after that 
there was a sour taste in many 
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things that he ate and drank, 
and he complained of it each 
time. 

“«You must be getting ill,’ 
Dia said. 

“<Tt is possible,’ he answered, 
watching her. ‘I have felt 
very strange of late days.’ 

“He saw the colour leave 
her cheeks, and a light come 
into her eyes. 

“< What can it be?’ he said. 
‘Should I have a doctor, do 





you think ?’ 
“¢T am afraid of doctors,’ 
she answered. ‘Let me give 


you some of my herb medicine.’ 

“He drank what she brought 
him and put the cup down. 

“<T was hard to you once, 
Dia,’ he said. ‘I have been 
sorry since,’ 

“That night he sent a 
mounted Kaffir for his brother, 
and when, at noon next day, 
that brother came, Dia and 


THE KING OF 


The old yellow-fanged dog- 
baboon that was chained to a 
post in the yard had a danger- 
ous trick of throwing stones. 
He would seize a piece of rock 
in two hands, stand erect and 
whirl round on his heels till 
momentum was obtained, and 
then—let go. The missile would 
fly like a bullet, and woe betide 
any one who stood in its way. 
The performance precluded any 
kind of aim; the stone was 
hurled off at any chance tang- 
ent : and it was bad luck rather 
than any kind of malice that 
guided one three-pound boulder 
through the window, across the 
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her Irishman were already 
gone. But Jan would not 
have them hunted. 

“<T whipped her once,’ he 
said, ‘and I am paid for it.’ 

“His brother, a great simple 
soul, was dumbfounded. 

“*Do you mean that she has 
poisoned you?’ he demanded. 

“The dying man shook his 
head. 

“<«They used to count the 
colours,’ he said. ‘There was 
much of love in the colours, 
but there was nothing of me. 
Let them go!’ 

“And so, concluded the 
Vrouw Grobelaar impressively, 
“he died, and it all came of 
counting the colours in the 
sunset, which is a warning 
to you, Katje e 

“To count colours,” inter- 
rupted that maiden hotly. “I 
think the old wretch got just 
what he deserved.” 





kitchen, and into a portrait of 
Judas de Beer which hung on 
the wall not half a dozen feet 
from the slumbering Vrouw 
Grobelaar. 

She bounced from her chair 
and ballooned to the door with 
a silent swift agility most sur- 
prising to see in a lady of her 
generous build, and not a sound 
did she utter. She was of good 
veld-bred fighting stock, which 
never cried out till it was hurt, 
and there was even something 
of compassion in her face as 
Frikkie jumped from the stoep 
with a twelve-foot thong in his 
hand. It was, after all, the 
2L 
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baboon that suffered most, if 
his yells were any index to his 
feelings. Frikkie could smudge 
a fiy ten feet off with just a 
flick of his whip, and all the 
tender parts of the accomplished 
animal came in for ruthless 
attention. 

“He ought to be shot,” was 
Frikkie’s remark as he curled 
up the thong at the end of the 
discipline. ‘A baboon is past 
teaching if he has bad habits. 
He is more like a man than a 
beast.” 

The Vrouw Grobelaar seated 
herself in the stoep chair which 
by common consent was re- 
served for her use, and shook 
her head. 

“Baboons are uncanny 
things,” she answered slowly. 
“When you shoot them, you 
can never be quite sure how 
much murder there is in it. 


The old story is that some of 
them have souls and some not: 
and it is quite certain that they 
can talk when they will. You 
have heard them crying in the 


night sometimes. Well, you 
ask a Kaffir what that means. 
Ask an old wise Kaffir, not a 
young one that has forgotten 
the wisdom of the black people 
and learned the foolishness only 
of the white.” 

“What does it mean, tante?” 
It was I that put the ques- 
tion. Katje, too, seemed 
curious. 

The old lady eyed megloomily. 

“Tf you were a landed Boer, 
instead of a kind of school- 
master,” she replied, wither- 
ingly, “you would not need to 
ask such a question. But I will 
tell you. A baboon may be 
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wicked—look at that one show- 
ing his teeth and cursing—but 
he is not blind nora fool. He 
runs about on the hills, and 
steals and fights and scratches, 
and all the time he has all 
the knowledge and twice the 
strength of a man, if it were 
not for the tail behind him and 
the hair on his body. So it 
is natural that sometimes he 
should be grieved to be such a 
mean thing as a baboon when 
he could be a useful kind of 
man if the men would let him. 
And at nights, particularly, 
when their troop is in laager 
and the young ones are on 
watch among the high rocks, it 
comes home to the best of them, 
and they sob and weep like 
young widows, pretending that 
they have pains inside, so that 
the others shall not feel offended 
and turn on them. Any one 
may hear them in the kloofs on 
a windless night, and I can tell 
you, the sound of their sorrow 
is pitiful.” 

Katje threw out a suggestion 
to console them with buck- 
shot, and the Vrouw Grobelaar 
nodded with meaning. 

“To hate baboons is well 
enough in the wife of a 
burgher,” she said sweetly. 
“T am glad to see there is so 
much fitness and wifeliness 
about you, since you will natu- 
rally spend all your life on 
farms.” 

Katje’s flush was a distress 
signal, First blood to the 
Vrouw. 

“ Baboons,” continued the old 
lady, “are among a farmer’s 
worst enemies. They steal and 
destroy and menace all the year 
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round, but for all that there are 
many farmers who will not 
shoot or trap them. And these, 
you will notice, are always 
farmers of a ripe age and sense- 
shaped by experience. They 
know, you may be sure. My 
step-sister’s first husband, Shad- 
rach van Guelder, shot at 
baboons once, and was s0 
frightened afterwards that he 
was afraid to be alone in the 
dark.” 

There was a story toward, 
and no one moved. 

“There were many Kaffirs on 
his farm, which you have not 
seen,” pursued the Vrouw Gro- 
belaar, adjusting her voice to 
narrative pitch. “It was on 
the fringe of the Drakensberg, 
and many spurs of hill, divided 
by deep kloofs like gashes, de- 
scended on to it. So plenty of 
water came down, and the 
cattle were held from straying 
by the rocks, on one side at 
anyrate. The Kaffirs had their 
kraals dotted all about the land; 
and as they were of the kind 
that works, my step -sister’s 
husband suffered them to re- 
main and grow their little 
patches of mealies, while they 
worked for him in between. 
He was, of course, a cattle 
Boer, as all of our family have 
always been, but here were so 
many Kaffirs to be had for 
nothing, that he soon com- 
menced to plough great spaces 
of land and sow valuable crops. 
There was every prospect that 
he would make very much 
money out of that farm; for corn 
always sells, even when cattle 
are going for only seven pounds 
a-piece, and Shadrach van 
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Guelder was 
about it. 

“But when a farmer weighs 
an ungrown crop, you will 
always find that there is some- 
thing or other he does not take 
into account. He tells off the 
weather and the land and the 
Kaffirs and the water on his 
fingers, and forgets to bend 
down his thumb to represent 
God—or something. Shadrach 
van Guelder lifted up his eyes 
to the hillsfrom whence came the 
water, but it was not until the 
green corn was six inches high 
that he sawthat there came with 
itbaboons. Armiesand republics 
of them ; more baboons than he 
had thought to exist, —they 
swooped down on his sprouting 
lands and rioted, ate and rooted, 
trampled and wantoned, with 
that kind of bouncing devilish- 
ness that not even a Kaffir can 
correctly imitate. In one night 
they undid all his work on five 
sown morgen of fat land, and 
with the first wink of the sun 
in the east they were back 
again in their kopjes, leaving 
devastation and foulness wher- 
ever they passed. 

“Tt was my step-sister’s hus- 
band that stood on one leg and 
cursed like a Jew. He was 
wrathful as a Hollander that 
has been drinking water, and 
what did not help to make him 
content was the fact that hardly 
anything would avail to protect 
his lands. Once the baboons 
had tasted the sweetness of the 
young corn, they would come 
again and again, camping in 
the kloofs overhead as long as 
anything remained for them, 
like a deaf guest. But for all 
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that, he had no notion of leaving 
them to plunder at their ease. 
The least one can do with an 
unwelcome visitor is make him 
uncomfortable ; and he sent to 
certain kraals on the farm for 
two old Kaffirs he had remarked 
who had the appearance of 
cunning old men. 

“They came and squatted 
before him, squirming and 
shuffling, as Kaffirs do when a 
white man talks to them. One 
was quite a common kind of 
Kaffir, gone a little grey with 
age, a tuft of white wool on his 
chin, and little patches of it 
here and there on his head. 
But the other was a small 
twisted yellow man, with no 
hair at all, and eyes like little 
blots of fire on a charred stick ; 
and his arms were so long and 
gnarled and lean that he had a 
bestial look, like a laborious 
animal. 

“<The baboons have killed 
the crop on the lower lands,’ 
said Shadrach, smacking his 
leg with his sjambok. ‘If they 
are not checked, they will de- 
stroy all the corn on this farm. 
What is the way to go about 
it?’ 

“The little yellow man was 
biting his lips and turning a 
straw in his hands, and gave 
no answer, but the other spoke. 

“¢T am from Shangaanland,’ 
he said, ‘and there, when the 
baboons plague us, we have a 
way with them, a good way.’ 

“He sneered sideways at his 
yellow companion as he spoke, 
and the look which the latter 
returned to him was a thing to 
shrink from. 

“«What is this way?’ de- 
manded Shadrach. 
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“¢You must trap a baboon,’ 
explained the old Kaffir. ‘A 
leading baboon, for choice, who 
has a lot to say in the govern- 
ment of the troop. And then 
you must skin him, and let him 
goagain. The others will travel 
miles and miles as soon as they 
see him, and never come back 
again.’ 

“<Tt makes me sick to think 
of it,’ said Shadrach. ‘Surely 
you know some other way of 
scaring them?’ 

“The old Kaffir shook his 
head slowly, but the yellow 
man ceased to smile and play 
with the straw and spoke. 

“*T do not believe in that 
way, baas. A Shangaan 
baboon’—he grinned at his 
companion —‘is more easily 
frightened than those of the 
Drakensberg. I am of the bush- 
men, and I know. If you flay 
one of those up yonder, the 
others will make war, and 
where one came before, ten will 
come every night. A baboon 
is not a fat lazy Kaffir; one 
must be careful with him.’ 

“« How would you drive them 
away then?’ asked Shadrach. 

“The yellow man shuffled his 
hands in the dust, squatting on 
his heels. There! There! See, 
the baboon in the yard is doing 
the very same thing. 

“<Tf I were the baas,’ said 
the yellow man, ‘I would turn 
out the young men to walk 
round the fields at night, with 
buckets to hit with sticks, and 
make a noise. And I—well, I 
am of the bushmen ” he 
scratched himself and smiled 
emptily. 

“« Yes, yes?’ demanded Shad- 
rach. He knew the wonderful 
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ways of the bushmen with some 
animals. 

“¢T do not know if anything 
can be done,’ said the yellow 
man, ‘but if the baas is will- 
ing I can go up to the rocks 
and try.’ 

“* How ?’ 

“But he could tell nothing. 
None of these wizards that 
have charms to subdue the 
beasts can tell you anything 
about it. A Hottentot will 
smell the air and say what 
cattle are near, but if you bid 
him tell you how he does it, 
he giggles like a fool and is 
ashamed. 

“¢T do not know if anything 
can be done,’ the yellow man 
repeated. ‘I cannot promise 
the baas, but I can try.’ 

“¢*Well, try then,’ ordered 
Shadrach, and went away to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments to have the young Kaffirs 
in the fields that night. 

“They did as he bade, and 
the noise was loathsome,— 
enough to frighten anything 
with an ear in its head. The 
Kaffirs did not relish the watch 
in the dark at first, but when 
they found that their work was 
only to thump buckets and 
howl, they came to do it with 
zest, and roared and banged 
till you would have thought a 
judgment must descend on 
them. The baboons heard it, 
sure enough, and came down 
after a while to see what was 
going on. They sat on their 
rumps outside the circle of 
Kaffirs, as quiet as people in a 
church, and watched the nig- 
gers drumming and capering 
as though it were a show for 
their amusement. Then they 
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went back, leaving the crops 
untouched, but pulling all the 
huts in one kraal to pieces as 
they passed. It was the kraal 
of the old white-tufted Shan- 
gaan, as Shadrach learned 
afterwards. 

“Shadrach was pleased that 
the row had saved his corn, 
and next day he gave the 
twisted yellow man a lump of 
tobacco. The man tucked it 
into his cheek and _ smiled, 
wrinkling his nose and looking 
at the ground. 

“*Did you get speech of the 
baboons last night among the 
rocks?’ Shadrach asked. 

“The other shook his head, 
grinning. ‘Iam old,’ he said. 
‘They pay no attention to me, 
but I will try again. Perhaps, 
before long, they will listen.’ 

“* When they do that,’ said 
Shadrach, ‘ you shall have five 
pounds of tobacco and five 
bottles of dop.’ 

“The man was squatting on 
his heels all this time at Shad- 
rach’s feet, and his hard fingers, 
like claws, were picking at the 
ground. Now he put out a 
hand, and began fingering the 
laces of the farmer’s shoes, with 
a quick fluttering movement 
that Shadrach saw with a 
spasm of terror. It was so 
exactly the trick of a baboon, 
so entirely a thing animal and 
unhuman. 

“<«You are more than half a 
baboon yourself,’ he said. ‘Let 
go of my leg! Let go, I say! 
Curse you, get away—get away 
from me!’ 

“The creature had caught 
his ankle with both hands, the 
fingers, hard and shovel-ended, 
pressing into his flesh. 
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*“*Let go!’ he cried, and 
struck at the man with his 
sjambok. , 

“The man bounded on all 
fours to evade the blow, but it 
took him in the flank, and he 
was human—or Kaflir—again 
in a@ moment, and rubbed 
himself and whimpered quite 
naturally. 

““TLet me see no more of 
your baboon tricks,’ stormed 
Shadrach, the more angry be- 
cause he had been frightened. 
‘Keep them for your friends 
among the rocks. And now be 
off to your kraal.’ 

“That night again the Kaffirs 
drummed all about the green 
corn, and sang in chorus the 
song which the mountain- 


Kaffirs sing when the new 
moon shows like a paring from 
a finger-nail of g ‘ld. It is a 
long and very loud song, with 
stamping of feet every minute, 


and again the baboons came 
down to see and listen. The 
Kaffirs saw them, many hun- 
dreds of humped black shapes, 
and sang the louder, while the 
crowd of beasts grew ever 
denser as fresh parties came 
down and joined it. It was 
opposite the rocks on which 
they sat that the singing-men 
collected, roaring their long 
verses and clattering on the 
buckets, doubtless not without 
some intention to jeer at and 
flout the baffled baboons, who 
watched them in such a silence. 
It was drooping now to the 
pit of night, and things were 
barely seen as shapes, when 
from higher up the line, where 
the guardians of the crops were 
sparser, there came a discord of 
shrieks. 
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““The baboons are through 
the line,’ they cried, and it was 
on that instant that the great 
watching army of apes came 
leaping in a charge on the 
main force of the Kaffirs. Oh, 
but that was a wild, a haunt- 
ing thing! Great bull-headed 
dog-baboons, with naked fangs 
and clutching hands alert for 
murder; bounding mothers of 
squealing litters that led their 
young in a dash to the fight; 
terrible lean old bitches that 
made for the men when others 
went for the corn, — they 
swooped like a flood of horror 
on the aghast Kaffirs, biting, 
tearing, bounding through the 
air like uncouth birds, and in 
one second the throng of the 
Kaffirs melted before them, and 
they were among the corn. 

“Eight men they killed by 
rending, and of the others, 
some sixty, there was not one 
but had his wound—some bite 
to the bone, some gash, where 
iron fingers had clutched and 
torn their way through skin 
and flesh. When they came to 
Shadrach, and woke him warily 
with the breathless timidity of 
beaten men, it was already 
too late to go with a gun to 
the corn-lands. The baboons 
had contented themselves with 
small plunder after their vic- 
tory, and withdrew orderly to 
the hills ; and even as Shadrach 
came to the door of the home- 
stead, he saw the last of their 
marshalled line, black against 
the sky, moving swiftly towards 
the kloofs. 

“He flung out his hands like 
&@ man in despair, with never a 
word to ease his heart, and 
then the old Shangaan Kaffir 
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stood up before him. He had 
the upper part of his right arm 
bitten to the bone and worried, 
and now he cast back the 
blanket from his shoulder and 
held out the quivering wound 
to his master. 

“<Tt was the chief of the 
baboons that gave me this,’ he 
said, ‘and he is a baboon only 
in the night. He came through 
the ranks of them bounding like 
a boulder on a steep hillside, 
and it was for me that his 
teeth were bared. So when he 
hung by his teeth to my arm 
and tore and snarled, I drew 
my nails across his back, that 
the baas should know the 


truth.’ 

“What is this madness?’ 
cried Shadrach. 

“*No madness, but simple 
devilry,’ answered the Shan- 
gaan, and there came a murmur 
of support from the Kaffirs 


about him. ‘The leader of the 
baboons is Naqua, and it was 
he who taught them the trick 
they played us to-night.’ 

“*Naqua?’ repeated Shad- 
rach, feeling cold and weak. 

“¢The bushman,’ explained 
the old man. ‘The yellow man 
with the long lean arms who 
gave false counsel to the baas.’ 

‘““¢Tt is true,’ came the chorus 
of the Kaffirs. ‘It is true; we 
saw it.’ 

“Shadrach pulled himself 
together and raised a hand to 
the lintel of the door to steady 
himself. 

“<FRetch me Naqua!’ he 
ordered, and a pair of them 
went upon that errand. But 
they came back empty: Naqua 
was not at his hut, and none 
had news of him. 
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“Shadrach dismissed the 
Kaffirs to patch their wounds, 
and at sun-up he went down 
to the lands where the eight 
dead Kaffirs still lay among the 
corn, to see what traces re- 
mained of the night’s work. 
He had hoped to find a clue 
in the tracks, but the feet of 
the Kaffirs and the baboons 
were so mingled that the 
ground was dumb, and on the 
grass of the baboons’ return 
there remained, of course, no 
sign. He was no fool, my step- 
sister’s first husband, and since 
a wild and belly-quaking tale 
was the only one that offered, 
he was not ready to cast it 
aside till a better one were 
found. At any rate it was - 
against Naqua that his prepar- 
ations were directed. 

“He had seven guns in his 
house for which ammunition 
could be found, and from among 
all the Kaffirs on the land he 
chose a half-dozen Zulus, who, 
as you know, will always rather 
fight than eat. These were 
only too ready to face the 
baboons again, since they were 
to have guns in their hands; 
and a kind of ambush was de- 
vised. They were to lie among 
the corn so as to command the 
flank of the beasts, and Shad- 
rach was to lie in the middle 
of them, and would give the 
signal when to commence firing 
by a shot from his own rifle. 
There was built, too, a pile of 
brushwood lying on straw 
soaked in oil, and this one of 
them was to put a light to as 
soon as the shooting began. 

“Tt was dark when they 
took their places, and then 
commenced a long and anxious 
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watch among the corn, when 
every bush that creaked was 
an alarm and every small beast 
of the veld that squealed set 
hearts to thumping. From 
where he lay on his stomach, 
with his rifle before him, Shad- 
rach could see the line of ridge 
of rocks over which the baboons 
must come, dark against a sky 
only just less dark; and with 
his eyes fixed on this he waited. 
Afterwards he said that it was 
not the baboons he waited for, 
but the yellow man, Naqua, 
and he had in his head an idea 
that all the evil and pain that 
ever was, and all the sin to be, 
had a home in that bushman. 
So a man hates an enemy. 
“They came at last. Five 


of them were suddenly seen on 
the top of the rocks, standing 
erect and peering round for a 
trap; but Shadrach and his 
men lay very still, and soon 


one of these scouts gave a call, 
and then was heard the pat! 
pat! of hard feet as the body 
of them came up. There was 
not light enough to tell one 
from another, except by size, 
and as they trooped down 
among the corn Shadrach lay 
with his finger throbbing on 
his trigger, peering among 
them. But he could see nothing 
except the mass of their bodies, 
and waiting till the main part 
of them was past him, so that 
he could have a shot at them 
as they came back, should it 
happen that they retired at 
once, he thrust forward his 
rifle, aimed into the brown, and 
fired. 

“ Almost in the same instant 
the rifles of the Zulus spoke, 
and a crackle of shots ran up 
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and down their line. Then 
there was a flare of light as 
the bonfire was lit, and they 
could see the army of baboons 
in a fuss of panic dashing to 
and fro. They fired again and 
again into the tangle of them, 
and the beasts commenced to 
scatter and flee, and Shadrach 
and his men rose to their full 
height and shot faster, and the 
hairy army vanished into the 
darkness, defeated. 

“There was a guffaw of 
laughter from the Zulus, but 
ere it was finished a shout from 
Shadrach brought their rifles 
leaping up again. The baboons 
were coming back,—a line of 
them was breaking from the 
darkness beyond the range of 
the fire, racing in great leaps 
towards the men. As they 
came into the light they were 
a sight to terrify a host, all big 
tuskers, and charging without 
asound. Shadrach, aiming by 
instinct only, dropped two as 
they came, and the next instant 
they were upon him. He heard 
the grunt of the Zulu next 
him as a huge beast leaped 
against his chest and bore him 
down, and there were screams 
from another. Then something 
heavy and swift drove at him 
like a bullet and he clubbed 
his rifle. As the beast flew, 
with hands and feet drawn in 
for the grapple, he hewed at it 
with the butt and smashed it 
to the ground. The stock 
struck on bone, and he felt it 
crush and fail, and there was 
the thing at his feet. 

‘“‘ How they broke the charge, 
with what a frenzy of battle 
they drove the baboons from 
them, none of the four who 
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spoke again could ever tell. 
But it must have been very 
soon after Shadrach clubbed 
his rifle that the beasts wav- 
ered, were beaten, and fied 
screaming, and the farmer 
found himself leaning on his 
weapon and a great Zulu, shin- 
ing with sweat, talking to him. 
‘“**Never have I had such a 
fight,’ the Zulu was saying, 
‘and never may I hope for 
such another. The baas is a 
great chief. I watched him.’ 
“Something was picking at 
Shadrach’s boots, and he drew 
back with a shudder from the 
form that lay at his feet. 
“‘Bring a stick from the 
fire, he ordered. ‘I want to 


see this—this baboon.’ 

“ As the man went, he ran a 
cartridge into the breach of his 
rifle, and when the burning 
stick was brought, he turned 
over the body with his foot. 
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“A yellow face mowed up 
at him, and pale yellow eyes 
sparkled dully. 

“<«T ck!’ clicked the Zulu in 
surprise. ‘It is the bushman, 
Naqua. No, baas,’as Shadrach 
cocked his rifle, ‘do not shoot 
him. Keep him and chain him 
to a post. He will like that 
less.’ 

“¢T shoot,’ answered Shad- 
rach, and shattered the evil 
grin that gleamed in the face 
on the ground with a quick 
shot. 

** And, as I told you, my step- 
sister’s first husband, Shadrach 
van Guelder, was afraid to be 
alone in the dark after that 
night,” concluded the Vrouw 
Grobelaar. “It is ill shooting 
haboons, Frikkie.” 

“T’m not afraid,” retorted 
Frikkie, and the baboon in the 
yard rattled his chain and 
cursed shrilly. 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH CAMELS. 


THE light of the failing sun 
is off the blue and misty Atlas, 
and the evening call to prayer 
from the white minaret has 
carried its message to the 
faithful. Then the camels are 
driven through the city gates, 
and must grumble themselves 
to sleep in the Soko outside the 
crumbling walls. In another 
hour or so the moon will throw 
her pallid beam on the restless 
snakelike necks, and the camel- 
men, wrapping their coarse 
haiks more closely about them, 
will yield to the narcotic influ- 
ence of the spice-laden atmos- 
phere and slumber uncon- 
cernedly beside their dosing 
charges. Long ere the busy 
sun is up again at the other end 
of the mountain-barrier which 
bounds the fertile plain beyond 
the city, the camels, stimulated 
by belabouring, not unmixed 
with timely Koranic exhorta- 
tion, will shuffle to their feet, 
and once again resume the 
dreadful labours —four hun- 
dredweight slung equipoised 
across each shaggy hump—of 
the Moorish day. Inshallah! 
There is rest on Friday, but all 
the rest of the week the camel 
toils for rebuff more often than 
for reward, not indeed as if he 
liked it, but assuredly as no 
other beast tamed by man 
could toil under conditions so 
adverse. 

We can but guess admiringly 
the marvellous patience and 
method which must have gone 
to the reduction of so stiff- 
necked a brute. The domesti- 
cation of the cat is commonly 


lauded as man’s greatest vindi- 
cation of dominion over the 
“brute beast,” but the cat has 
merely, after countless cen- 
turies, been induced to accept 
food and house-room in return 
for no services rendered beyond 
occasional slaking of its thirst 
for blood on some abnormally 
inactive mouse. The education 
of the cat is, rightly perhaps, 
accredited to the Egyptian ; 
but it is to Asia, where Brah- 
min and Zoroastrian agree in 
their protection of useful beasts, 
that we must look for the first 
taming of the camel. The 
Arab, as we see him to-day in 
Barbary, is but an Asiatic of 
restless ancestry, and none but 
an Asiatic would have had the 
indomitable patience, the subtle 
sympathy with the “lower 
orders,” to associate with him- 
self a quadruped so obtuse that, 
even after maybe fifty centuries 
of contact with the human race, 
often displays little more in- 
telligence than a vegetable. 
Those only who have roamed 
the Gobi waste have made first- 
hand acquaintance with the 
remnant of earth’s wild camels, 
but a contemplation of the 
vagaries of the finished article, 
the pack-camel of Morocco or 
the swift mahari of Algeria, is 
enough to rout the Western 
imagination in its fruitless effort 
to picture man’s early successes 
with so unpromising a subject. 

It seems, indeed, almost pro- 
per to qualify the term “dom- 
esticated” in some way before 
using it of the camel in the 
sense in which it applies to the 
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horse. The latter might well 
feel insulted at being named in 
the same breath with an im- 
passive four-legged vehicle 
which, when required for use, 
is simply loaded to full cap- 
acity, like any Plimsoll-marked 
vessel, and then got under way. 
Fidelity in a camel is as absent 
as wings; and an artist might 
as soon depict a devoted hyena 
fondling a lost child as a faith- 
ful dromedary standing over 
the corpse of its fallen master. 
Mr Lockwood Kipling touched 
the core of the matter when he 
avowed that a man might as 
reasonably lavish his affection 
on a baggage-waggon. 

In short, the camel is an un- 
redeemed boor, more brutish 
than a mule, less sensible of 
endearment than even of ex- 
tremes of temperature and 
weather. That it is a boon 
to man in the lands of sand 
and spinifex let its present 
establishment in both Northern 
Africa and the far-off lands be- 
neath the Southern Cross bear 
witness. Yet its virtues are of 
the body, compensating for a 
mental and moral depravity 
that must be labelled nothing 
short of amazing. 

To the Arabs it is many 
things in one. Living, it fur- 
nishes him with work and 
drink ; dead, it gives him meat, 
and roof, and raiment. Those 
who have sat with sheiks in a 
camel-hair tent and drunk of 
camels’ milk can form some 
idea of the animal’s manifold 
uses. The march of history 
leaves the camel untouched. 
It is as indispensable in its own 
sphere to-day as it was when 
the soldier - prophet marched 
conquering through the land 
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from east to west, centuries 
before the shriek of the loco- 
motive had outraged our land 
and the flying bicycle was a 
menace on our roads. Not even 
twentieth - century enterprise 
can acclimatise such horrors— 
Hamdulillah !—in the lands in 
which it holds its own; and 
where engineering skill might 
avail, policy precludes. 

The camel moves slowly, yet 
always he moves; scorning 
roads, impervious to the ele- 
ments; even indifferent, if he 
may only kneel free of encum- 
brance through its fury, to the 
blinding dust-storm which, 
borne on the searing wind of 
the Sahara, seems to inspire 
all other creatures with vague 
terrors. He is as indifferent to 
luxury as patriots holding out 
in a beleaguered city. Such 
wretched herbs as tamarisk and 
oleander furnish him with a 
sumptuous meal. Water he 
needs only at such long inter- 
vals as would bring painful 
death to any horse. He is cer- 
tainly no showy steed ; but his 
plodding is as that of the tor- 
toise, so that at midday he 
unobtrusively passes at their 
siesta in some orchard the 
horsemen who fared forth so 
bravely at sunrise. At sun- 
down he is already quit of his 
packs and hobbled in camp, 
contentedly munching his cheap 
barley of the previous harvest, 
and never even looking up as 
they ride stiffly into camp and 
fling themselves from their 
jaded barbs, and make ready 
to do honour to Mohammed’s 
cooking, that would never dis- 
grace Delmonico’s. 

On such occasion, it may 
be, the camels, which have 
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borne themselves through a 
grilling day’s march under 
heavy loads with their custom- 
ary dogged indifference, may 
evoke pity from their Euro- 
pean employers, and this may 
perchance take the practical 
form of an order for double 
rations. Although over-feed- 
ing at the end of an arduous 
march is prejudicial to the 
camel’s wellbeing, the Soussi 
camelmen will raise no pro- 
test, for Nazarene generosity 
will be balanced by short com- 
mons for several nights after 
the termination of the engage- 
ment, If the European, in his 
anxiety to reward the poor 
camel, should not wisely con- 
tent himself with giving out 
the order, but should further 
goad the lagging Arabs, who 
would rather give first atten- 
tion to the mixing of their 
kous-kous or the filling of their 
pipes of kief, and even person- 
ally help minister to the re- 
cumbent objects of his compas- 
sion, he will learn strange 
things touching camel grati- 
tude. Unaccustomed to the 
eccentricities of these outcasts 
at meal-times, he will, if no 
worse befall him, narrowly miss 
losing the fingers of one hand. 
It is to be hoped that the other 
may not have discarded the 
riding-whip. There is a homely 
use for it at this crisis. 

Those who know the camel 
only in Morocco will know it 
only as a beast of burden. 
Night after night it may be 
their lot to camp in the waving 
plains that lie between the yel- 
low walls of Marrakesh and the 
blue rollers of the ocean, and 
the camels will be tethered not 
half-a-dozen yards from their 
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troubled pillow, their endless 
bickerings, alternated by quaint 
imprecations from their owners, 
disturbing broken dreams of 
the day’s marches. Excessive 
carelessness on the part of 
those in charge may even lead 
to their entanglement with the 
pegs and ropes of the sleeping- 
tent. Visions of the heavy 
centre- pole coming down on 
unprotected heads are not con- 
ducive to sleep; but perhaps 
the luck may change later, and 
next night it may be the ser 
vant responsible for all the 
misery whose sleep is broken. 
So it is written ! 

The mahari, or riding-camels, 
of Algeria are superb and showy 
animals, like the Touaregs who 
ride them. A French Republic, 
jealous of its African empire, 
may even find strange uses for 
them; but that is no concern 
of ours. Older writers assigned 
the name “dromedary” to the 
two-humped camel of Central 
Asia, more properly known as 
the Bactrian, and regarded by 
Nehring as not only indigenous 
to the Gobi desert, but also the 
direct ancestor of the more 
familiar one-humped Arabian 
species. The latter is a 
“dromedary” when specially 
bred and trained for fast 
running, as different in value 
and temperament from the 
ordinary pack-camel as a 
Derby winner from a cart- 
horse. That the swift saddle- 
camel has a future before it is 
not probable. Its day is gone, 
and even the men who brought 
it into Africa take little interest 
nowadays in its record per- 
formances. The pious Arab 
would rather travel slowly, just 
as he would yet rather, given 
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the choice, not travel at all. 
Such well-bred camels, more- 
over, need special knowledge on 
the part of their grooms, and 
the British soldier has always 
cut a poor figure with camels 
unless natives are given direct 
control. The camel, though in 
ordinary circumstances more 
hardy than any other quad- 
ruped trained to the service of 
man, is subject to sudden col- 
lapse, and European veterinary 
lore has no remedy for such 
seizures. Not always, indeed, 
can natives avert a fatal 
termination. Some travellers 
are more fortunate than others 
in their experiences; but a single 
case of sudden death, with no 
substitute procurable for days, 
and the immediate problem of 
distributing the four hundred- 
weight in the swarri of the late- 
lamented, might well distress 
even the most _ resourceful. 
Camels’ bones are plentiful 
enough by the trek, but never a 
living camel is to be had for 
love or money, and any of the 
survivors given so much as a 
pound above their capacity 
would simply kneel in the stony 
sand and decline to budge until 
the unearned increment had 
been removed. The camel’s un- 
erring instinct will thwart a 
too exacting employer more 
promptly than the most vigilant 
trades-union. The moral of 
such risks is clearly to load each 
beast in the caravan short of 
its maximum carrying power, 
with a view to allowing a 
margin for deaths by the way ; 
but in an age of economy like 
the present such generous pro- 
vision against possible defec- 
tion would hardly commend 
itself to even the European. 
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The right-minded native would 
rate such foresight more heinous 
than simultaneous repudiation 
of all the articles of his creed. 
The camel is no fair-weather 
servant. Friend it never is. 
Slavery and the camel reached 
Africa together, and they are 
inseparable institutions, for the 
camel obeys only the goad. As 
already indicated, its virtues are 
purely physical. The mind is 
of a low order. Kindness to 
camels would involve their 
attendants in considerable risks, 
for the camel’s bite is something 
to be dreaded, and, although 
sometimes afraid to strike, it 
is never unwilling to wound. 
Were the animal in common 
use in this country, the 
R.S.P.C.A. would have either 
to make itself continually 
ridiculous or else to accept a 
special code of conduct for 
camel-drivers. Most of the 
creature's body is as insensible 
as its mind, and only the 
nervous muzzle carries the right 
message to its dull brain. A 
man might thwack the rest of 
the camel till he died of the 
exertion without eliciting more 
of response than he would from 
a beaten carpet. The know- 
ledge of this weakness of the 
camel’s muzzle is man’s guar- 
antee of dominion. The dis- 
coverer must have been a genius, 
and countless generations have 
reaped therewardof hisresearch. 
A blow on the nose is the only 
way of averting the danger 
with which the boorish be- 
haviour of camels on the high- 
road, and more especially in 
the narrow alleys, continually 
threatens inexperienced horse- 
men. It must be borne in 
mind that in a country like 
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Morocco, increasingly the pro- 
perty of the tourist, the saddle 
is the only means of getting 
about, and very inexperienced 
horsemen are more common 
than even at home. There is 
nothing in which a file of 
camels takes greater delight 
than collision with a white- 
faced stranger mounted on a 
nervous barb, and there are 
barbs to which the scent of a 
stallion camel are as disquiet- 
ing as the fumes of Tophet to a 
saint. They will prance and 
curvet and sideslip, and gener- 
ally make a misery of their 
rider’s life. The distress is not 
all of the body. Even if the 
average Moor is not perhaps 
the finished equestrian that 
romancers have made believe, 
yet the veriest yokel in that 
empire can sit a horse after a 
fashion, and the European, 
observed of all observers, keenly 
feels the shame of being un- 
seated before the scornful na- 
tives who squat silent in the 
bazaars and merely spit their 
contempt as the unbeliever 
comes between the wind and 
their nobility. He may be a 
better all-round horseman 
than the more showy Arab in 
his powder play, though his 
nationality and his tailor con- 
spire to make him unpicturesque 
and uncouth side by side with 
Eastern dignity and habiliment. 
Yet he is badly handicapped if 
his barb is shy of camels. The 
beasts come on in single file, 
swerving neither to right nor 
left, their sinister stupid faces 
looming nearer and more near, 
and he has but one chance of a 
dignified exit from an awkward 
predicament. As soon as he is 
within striking distance of the 
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leader, he must sit well down in 
the saddle, yet leaning slightly 
forward, an attitude sufficiently 
familiar on the polo- ground, 
then, just as the slavered jaws 
are darted in his direction, he 
firmly grasps the riding-crop 
and brings the handle sharply 
down on the muzzle, just above 
the cloven lip. The camel does 
the rest. For one instant per- 
haps the yellow teeth are bared ; 
then discretion gets the better 
of valour, and the brute and 
its fellows digress, maybe into 
an open doorway on the off 
side, and talk matters over 
with the outraged janitor. He 
forthwith roars home - truths 
about their mothers, and the 
stranger mops the sweat from 
off his brow and rides on with 
thanksgiving. 

Should the string of camels 
be headed by a little ass, either 
bestridden by a coal-black rider, 
or even trotting on its own 
initiative, all will go well, for 
the camels follow the ass with 
an obedience appropriate to 
their lower intellect, and the 
ass is comparatively a gentle- 
man. In Morocco camels will 
be seen carrying only such 
unpicturesque merchandise as 
goat-skins bursting with the 
oil of olive or argan; but in 
Algeria there is fairer freight 
on the road. There the beasts 
sometimes bear elegantly em- 
broidered canopies that conceal 
the wives of the wandering 
faithful from the offending gaze 
of the forsworn, who recite not 
the Koran, yet have an eye for 
a pretty woman when she is 
another man’s property. 

Useful, for all its ungentle 
nature, under so great a variety 
of conditions, it was only to be 
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expected that the hardy Asiatic 
should extend its restricted 
range under man’s protection. 
Yet it may perhaps be agreed 
that there should be limits to 
this State-aided immigration, 
and that Europe lies outside of 
them. In lands like Morocco 
and Arabia, where sand and 
scrub predominate, and where 
the conditions of life are such 
as would break the spirit of 
any self-respecting pack-horse, 
the camel has long been a 
necessary of existence. Even 
in other regions of Africa and 
Asia, though not perhaps in- 
dispensable, it has done ex- 
cellent work, and may add con- 
siderably to the comfort of the 
colonist. The same may be said 
of certain tracks of Australia 
and, nearer home, of the 
Canaries, where its forebears 
were introduced by Jean de 
Bethencourt early in the fif- 
teenth century. In Europe, 
however, in a setting of glad 
vineyards and _ well-timbered 
hills, the camel has no place. 
Its frame should be adversity. 
Algerian camels have been tried 
on French soil and were always 
found wanting. The Moors 
introduced their favourite beast 
of burden into Spain, and, after 
a long tenure, the feral camels 
of Andalucia are no more. 
Tunisian camels were for years 
established at Pisa. They too 
are gone. 

No: the camel is an Asiatic 
pure and simple, and, with other 
Asiatics, it has made itself 
thoroughly at home in the 
politically interesting strip of 
fertile land that separates the 
Atlas from the Mediterranean. 
It has always been recognised 
that herdsmen and their charges 
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approximate in character, and 
even in physique. There is an 
ovine simplicity about many a 
shepherd, and the driver of a 
bullock-team will display an 
unmistakable preponderance of 
beef over brain. In no case 
surely is this sympathetic modi- 
fication so mutually apparent 
as between the Arab and his 
camel. The same stiff-necked 
obtuseness, the same content- 
ment, with an amazing low 
standard of living, the same 
capacity for infinite laziness 
when given a free hand, and 
for infinite toil when driven, 
characterise the man and the 
brute. And the camel is as 
inveterate a fatalist as any 
worshipper that ever entered 
mosque. He takes the rough 
and the smooth with blackness 
maybe in his heart, but with 
the same calm acceptance of 
what was written. Perhaps 
some of what has been said 
here would be discounted in the 
light of a closer native sym- 
pathy, that would see better 
points in a brute that to 
European eyes is morally past 
redemption. Yet this article, 
too, is for European eyes, and 
so it may stand. The home- 
bound traveller should be chary 
of bringing back a Moorish 
camel, When quite young, it 
may be sufficiently tractable 
for even a private garden, but 
in its full-grown stage it de- 
velops a degree of savagery 
that baffles even the authori- 
ties at the Zoo. A camel 
which the writer presented to 
that institution several years 
ago, lately became so violent 
that the superintendent had to 
destroy it. It nearly destroyed. 
itself first. 
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BENEFACTORS OR BLASPHEMERS? 


A HIGHER CRITICISM INQUIRY. 


BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 


RELIGIOUS problems may be 
viewed from the standpoint 
either of the spiritual Christian 
or of the honest-hearted man 
of the world. Writing for the 
pages of ‘Blackwood,’ it is 
from this second point of view 
that I propose to deal with 
certain great questions which 
now occupy public attention. 

This preface is not by way 
of an apology. For in view 
of the Reformation, no apology 
is needed for such a treatment 
of religious questions. The 
Reformation had a_ twofold 
character. It was an in- 
tensely Christian movement— 
the greatest of all spiritual 
revivals. But it was also an 
intellectual and political revolt. 
Had it not been for the revolt 
—the man-of-the-world side of 
the Reformation—the Church 
would have entered on a cam- 
paign of blood and fire, that 
would have made short work 
of the revival. And it is this 
man-of-the-world movement to 
which the title of “Protestant” 
properly belongs. It reminds 
us of the brave men of the Diet 
of Spires, who, with armed 
forces at their back, declared 
against coercion in the spiritual 
sphere. 

The “ Protestant religion” is 
but a whitewashed version of 
the apostasy of Christendom. 
True Protestantism is not a 
religion, but a bulwark behind 


which Christianity can live in 
presence of that apostasy. It 
is to Christianity what the 
Navy is to commerce,—not a 
part of it, but a protection 
against dangers that would be 
fatal to it. Or if any one in- 
sists on a wider meaning for 
the term, then Protestantism 
dates from the Epistles of the 
New Testament, in which in- 
spired apostles warned the 
body of believers against any 
departure from the faith on 
the part of ordained officers 
and accredited ministers of 
the Church. “ What, then, is 
Apollos? and what is Paul?” 
the greatest of the apostles 
demanded. And he gives the 
answer, “Ministers through 
whom ye believed” (1 Cor. 
iii. 5, R.V.). Believed what? 
Believed the divinely inspired 
“Word of God.” And having 
thus believed, the converts 
were in such a real sense 
“brought to God,” that they 
were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of sitting in judg- 
ment upon the future teaching 
even of the apostles them- 
selves. In this spirit it was 
that he wrote to the Galatians, 
“Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gos- 
pel unto you, ... let him be 
accursed.” 

It was not, of course, that 
they were to fling off apostolic 
authority as to their life. 
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These exhortations related to 
their beliefs, and to their beliefs 
in the sphere of fundamental 
and vital truth “once for all 
delivered.” And as the Epistles 
of John and the second Epistle 
of Peter make emphatically 
clear, the errors warned against 
related specially and primarily 
to the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, His deity and His 
authority as a teacher. 

This digression thus ends by 
leading me back to my special 
subject. For it is error of this 
character that is charged 
against the movement known 
as the “Higher Criticism.” 
And this question I pro- 
pose to discuss from what I 
have called the man-of-the- 
world point of view. Nothing, 
indeed, is further from my pur- 
pose than to take sides with 
so-called “orthodoxy” against 
the fullest and freest criticism 
of the Bible, if only it be fair 
and intelligent and reverent. 
The standard of orthodoxy, 
moreover, is “the teaching of 
the Church.” And as the 
Thirty-nine Articles insist, 
Churches have erred and may 
err, and they have no authority 
to coerce faith, More than 
this: the apostolic injunctions 
already cited make it a duty 
to resist “the Church” if its 
teaching clashes with Scripture. 
Therefore, as every Protestant is 
a heretic in esse, so every true 
Christian is a heretic im posse. 

I cannot refrain from adding 
that the present revolt against 
faith has been stimulated and 
embittered by the narrowness 
and blindness of Evangelical 
orthodoxy. I say this reluct- 
antly, but I say it with em- 
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phasis and feeling ; for I myself 
was at one time drawn toward 
scepticism by this very influ- 
ence. And my escape was 
mainly due to my turning away 
from creeds and theologies to 
an earnest, sustained, and in- 
dependent study of Holy 
Scripture. 

But here and now, my aim is 
merely to subject the new critics 
to criticism of the kind to 
which they subject “the Bib- 
lical writers.” I write, not as 
a Christian for Christians, but 
as a man of the world for men 
of the world. Not that I as- 
sume my readers are not Chris- 
tians, but it is not as Christians 
I am addressing them. If I 
appeal to the Bible, it will be 
as to a classic with which all 
educated people are familiar. 
Beyond this I ask my readers 
to use, not their Bibles, but 
their brains. 

A “test case” will serve to 
explain and illustrate my posi- 
tion. ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After’ boasts of being 
the exponent of the highest 
culture of our day. The July 
number contains a brief article 
on “The Virgin Birth.” If, 
the writer declares, the Fourth 
Gospel be the work of the 
apostle John, “the truth of the 
story of a miraculous birth 
must be altogether discarded.” 
For, he adds, “the writer of it 
had no knowledge of His 
miraculous and divine birth.” 
I meet this statement by 
merely setting out the opening 
sentences of the Fourth Gospel. 
Here are the well - known 
words :— 

“In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with ye and the 
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Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him; and without 
Him was not any thing made that 
was made.” 


May we not say that if these 
words relate to the son of a 
Jewish mechanic, the writer of 
this, the greatest religious book 
in the world, was the most 
highly developed specimen of 
the religious fool that the world 
has ever known ! 

The following is the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the article in 
question :— 

“That the first followers of Christ 
knew nothing of the story of the 
Virgin - birth seems plain from the 
fact that there is not the smallest 
allusion to it in any of the Epistles. 
. . . If then the writers of the earliest 
treatises dealing with the principles 
of the Christian faith never heard of 
the Virgin-birth, and felt no necessity 
for it, why should belief in such a 
doctrine, resting as it does on scanty 
and unsatisfactory evidence, any 
longer be insisted on ?” 


If this were a judicial in- 
quiry, we should here, as the 
lawyers phrase it, “put in” 


the Epistles en bloc. But suf- 
fice it to quote the following 
characteristic sentence :-— 


“For by Him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by Him, and 
for Him: and He is before all 
things, and by Him all things con- 
sist ” (Col. i. 16, 17). 


And yet we are told that 
there is not the smallest allusion 
to the miraculous birth in the 
Epistles! Are we to believe, 
then, that these words refer to 
the Jewish mechanic’s son! It 
is as clear as light that in 
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apostolic days the Virgin-birth 
was so universally accepted 
that there was no need to 
assert its truth. The plain 
fact is that this article is an 
exhibition of ignorance and 
folly which is discreditable both 
to the writer and to the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century Review.’ Men 
who on such grounds as these 
attack the virgin-birth belong 
to the class of whom the apostle 
wrote, ‘ Professing themselves 
to be wise they became ”’—some- 
thing quite different ! 

Intelligent rationalism does 
not ignore the testimony of 
the documents. It admits 
that the apostles, and the early 
Christians generally, believed 
in the Incarnation and the 
Atonement and the Resurrec- 
tion and the Deity of Christ. 
But, as Dr Harnack of Berlin, 
that champion exponent of 
rationalism, would tell us, we 
in this enlightened age must 
be content with a more prosaic 
faith. 

For example: though the 
Deity of Christ—the founda- 
tion truth of Christianity— 
rests, not on the Resurrection, 
but on the Incarnation, it was 
by the Resurrection, as the 
apostle Paul teaches, that He 
“was declared to be the Son of 
God.” And yet, according to 
Harnack, the Resurrection was 
only an “idea” — a grand and 
elevating idea. Let this theory 
be tested by the narrative of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

At the time of the Crucifixion 
the disciples in Jerusalem num- 
bered “about 120” (Acts i. 15). 
This was the grand result of 
the Lord’s three years’ personal 
ministry, and the ministry of 
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all the apostles. The apostles, 
having then gone into hiding, 
reappeared on the day of Pente- 
cost, and preached to the Jews 
at the festival. And the result 
of their testimony was that 
** 3000 souls” joined their com- 
pany in a single day (Acts ii. 
41). Was there ever a religious 
movement such a fiasco as that 
of the Nazarene! Did ever a 
religious movement achieve 
such a triumph as that led 
by the apostles after the death 
of the Nazarene? What had 
happened to account for such 
an amazing transformation? 
The question admits of but one 
answer, The Resurrection. 

The rationalist theory is that 
belief in the Resurrection was 
the growth of time, when a haze 
of sentiment and mysticism had 
gathered around the traditions 
of Calvary. But this theory is 
exploded by the fact that the 
interval was measured, not by 
years, but by weeks. Nor were 
the events of Pentecost the mere 
flash of a transient success. 
The fourth chapter records that 
the 3000 converts of the day of 
Pentecost were soon more than 
trebled. For we are told that 
“the number of the men came 
to be about 5000” (verse 4); 
and we may assume that the 
women converts were at least 
as numerous. In the fifth 
chapter we read that they were 
further joined by “multitudes 
both of men and women ” (verse 
14). And again in the sixth, 
that “the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly ; and a great company 
of the priests were obedient to 
the faith” (verse 7). 

Again I ask, How can all 
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this be explained? Its signifi- 
cance is increased by the fact 
that these converts, one and all, 
were Jews, and that at this 
time the opposition of the 
Sanhedrim and the priests was 
fiercer and more systematised 
even than before the Cruci- 
fixion. They were Jews, and 
they continued to be Jews. For 
the suggestion that “they 
changed their religion” is a 
sheer Obétise. The apostles 
always repudiated such a 
charge. Twenty years after 
the Crucifixion they were still 
regarded as a Jewish sect— 
“the sect of the Nazarenes” 
(Acts xxiv. 5). Had it been 
otherwise the accusation on 
which Paul was arraigned 
before Felix would not have 
been listened to in a Roman 
court. And what was the 
apostle’s defence? “This I 
confess unto thee, that accord- 
ing to the Way (which they 
call a sect), so worship I the 
God of my fathers, believing 
all things which are written in 
the law and in the prophets.” 
No words could assert more 
plainly that the position he 
claimed was that of the true 
and orthodox Jew. 

Now, there is no ordinance 
to which the Jews adhered 
more strictly than the seventh- 
day Sabbath. How was it, 
then, that with one consent 
they began to observe the first 
day of the week? Something 
must have happened to account: 
for this. What was it, then? 
Only one answer is possible, 
The Resurrection. 

It would be entirely in keep- 
ing with “the spirit of the 
age” to dispose of all this by 
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assuming that the apostles and 
their converts were a set of 
weak and credulous fools. For 
wisdom was born in these 
wonderful days of ours! But 
I am not addressing philos- 
ophers, but fair and sensible 
men of the world; and to such 
I appeal to consider these facts. 
I am not attempting here to 
prove the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion. My purpose, I repeat, is 
destructive criticism. I am 
merely showing that in arguing 
against these great transcen- 
dental truths, some writers 
ignore the documents, and 
others the facts. 

And Dr Harnack is the 
greatest living exponent of the 
“Higher Criticism” as origin- 
ally formulated. The move- 
ment was not the outcome of 
any new discoveries about the 
Bible. It sprang from a desire 
to make terms with the ration- 
alism which was swamping the 
religious life of Germany at the 
close of the eighteenth century. 
And to attain this result every 
miraculous element in Scripture 
was given up. Such a com- 
promise could have but one 
ending. Instead of the ration- 
alists becoming believers, the 
believers came down to the 
level of the rationalists. The 
critics began by deciding against 
the Bible, and then set them- 
selves to find reasons for their 
decisions. This, indeed, has 
been the task of the critics ever 
since—not to ascertain whether 
the sacred books are genuine, 
but to find reasons for deciding 
against their genuineness. And 
while each generation of the 
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critics has rejected the reasons 
adopted by that which preceded 
it, the original decisions remain 
as “the assured results of the 
best scholarship and modern 
criticism.” 

Religious teachers are not 
infrequently deficient in logic 
and common-sense, and many 
who accept these “assured re- 
sults” cling with blind fervour 
to truths which they under- 
mine. But Dr Harnack is a 
really great thinker, and he 
recognises that if the Bible be 
a purely human book, the 
Christ of which it speaks must 
be a purely human person. “A 
man of the name of Jesus 
Christ” is the Buddha of the 
religious system which passes 
with him for Christianity.! 
The Bible is the greatest and 
best of books, and this “Jesus”’ 
is the greatest and best of men. 
But humanum est errare, and 
“Jesus” erred; erred griev- 
ously, for instance, in his esti- 
mate of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

There are evil books of a cer- 
tain class which circulate freely 
abroad, but which must be 
toned down and “expurgated ” 
before being introduced into 
England. And so is it with 
heresies. People are keen to 
declare themselves on the side 
of the critics, for that gives 
proof of “culture”; but Eng- 
lish Christians are not prepared 
to barter their Lord and Sav- 
iour for the “ Jesus’ of German 
rationalists. But if we believe 
in the Deity of Christ, how can 
we refuse to accept His teach- 
ing as being an end of con- 
troversy on the main questions 





1 See the opening sentence of his ‘ What is Christianity ?’ 
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raised by the “Higher Criti- 
cism”? A gulf thus separates 
the critics from the Christians. 
How can it be bridged? The 
task might well seem impossible. 
But it has been achieved by 
pressing an old heresy into the 
service. 

We are all familiar with 
those words of the apostle 
Paul, He “made Himself of no 
reputation,” or, as the Revised 
Version reads, He “emptied 
Himself” (Phil. ii. 7). And 
upon this expression has been 
built up the theology of the 
Kenosis, which claims to enable 
us to worship Christ as being 
really God, and yet at the same 
time to dismiss His teaching 
as being unauthoritative and 
untrue. For in His humilia- 
tion, we are told, He came 
down so entirely to the human 
level that He knew no more of 
divine things than His con- 





temporaries. 
“This conclusion, if true, is 
portentous,” the Bishop of 


Durham urges in his preface 
to my work, ‘The Bible and 
Modern Criticism.’ For, he 
adds— 


“Tt is a confession that on a matter 
central in His message the Master 
was much mistaken. He appears 
thus as not merely capable of nesci- 
ence; that is a very different matter ; 
the most cautious, the most worship- 
ping, theology may hold that He 
consented, in His Humanity, to 
limitations of His conscious know- 
ledge and to silence outside those 
bounds. But here He appears as 
ignorant with that sort of ignorance 
which profoundly impairs the whole 
value of a teacher—the ignorance of 
the man who does not know where 
his knowledge ends, and so makes 
confident affirmations, and draws 
. confident inferences, where his basis 
as to facts is unsound. 
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“Such a fallible Christ lies open to 
the suspicion of fallibility on other 
matters than the nature and integrity 
of the Old Testament; and reason- 
ably. The theology which denies the 
Lord abnormal knowledge of facts of 
the past is only consistent when it 
extends its denial to the future, and 
takes cum grano the New Testament 
doctrine of His Return, which is a 
matter either of revelation, or of the 
vaguest and most impalpable fore- 
cast.” 


Dr Moule is writing as a 
Christian for Christians, and 
one might suppose that every 
Christian would shrink from 
the conclusion he deplores. 
But here, as a man of the 
world I appeal to all thought- 
ful men to consider this question 
on its merits. The fact is not 
disputed that the teaching of 
Christ about the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures was clear and uncompro- 
mising. The critics admit this 
without reserve. But here is 
the way they get rid of it—I 
quote from Hastings’ ‘ Dietion- 
ary of the Bible,’ which is the 
most approved and accredited 
exposition of their views: 
“Both Christ and the apostles 
or writers of the New Testa- 
ment held the current Jewish 
notions respecting the divine 
authority and revelation of the 
Old Testament.” 

Now, first I would notice 
that with strange blindness the 
Kenosists (if I may so designate 
them) ignore a fact which de- 
molishes their entire theory. 
The Lord’s most definite and 
emphatic statements on this 
subject were made after His 
resurrection, when there could 
be no question that He spoke 
with divine knowledge. For it 
was after the Resurrection that, 
“beginning at Moses, and all 
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the prophets, He expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself.” 
Here is one of His utterances of 
that epoch: ‘These are the 
words which I spake unto you 
when I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the Psalms concerning 
me.” And the record adds, 
“Then opened He their under- 
standing that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.” 

He thus adopted and con- 
firmed all His previous teach- 
ing about the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures — teaching which, the 
critics tell us, was erroneous, 
and represented merely “cur- 
rent Jewish notions.” I am 
not writing for controversial- 
ists, but for intelligent and fair 
men; and I ask them to form 
their own judgment on this 
issue: Must we not accept 
“Moses and the prophets,” or 
give up belief in the deity of 
Christ ? 

The “critical hypothesis” is 
thus falsified by the very Scrip- 
tures to which it appeals. And 
the only escape from the con- 
clusion is to challenge the 
authority of these records of 
His teaching. And with what 
result? We may still cling to 
a “Christian religion” based 
on traditions about “a man 
called Jesus Christ”; but Chris- 
tianity collapses like a house 
built upon the sand. 

But this is not all. In ad- 
dressing the Jews the Lord 
admittedly based His Messianic 
claims upon these Hebrew 
Scriptures. To use the lang- 
uage of the street, He got 
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into the same boat with Moses, 
to sink or swim with him. 
But in teaching His disciples 
He assumed quite other ground. 
“He spoke as one having [in- 
herent] authority, and not as 


the Scribes.” The Scribes 
could only appeal to the Scrip- 
tures, but He claimed im- 


mediate divine sanction for His 
words. They were not His own, 
He declared, but God-given. 
I might fill pages with quota- 
tions to exemplify and prove 
this; but as it is not disputed, 
I content myself with a single 
text, and it is specially chosen 
because it proves the Kenosists 
to be wrong even on their own 
ground. These are His words: 
“He whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God, 
for God giveth not the Spirit 
by measure unto Him.” 

Now one of two conclusions 
is inevitable here. Either the 
position of the pseudo - critics 
is untenable ; or else— well, 
though writing as a man of 
the world, I cannot bring my- 
self to state the only possible 
alternative. Let me put it into 
the mouth of some contem- 
porary “Tom Paine.” “The 
founder of your faith” (might 
he not say?) “was, you 
admit, unreliable as a teacher; 
but more than this, by your 
own showing he was a religious 
enthusiast of the most danger- 
ous and mischievous type—one 
of those neurotic beings who 
with impressive earnestness and 
solemnity palm off their lucu- 
brations and delusions as divine 
revelations.” 

“Tf these conclusions are 
demanded by irrefutable fact, 
let them be accepted,” the 
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Bishop of Durham adds to his 
words already quoted. But 
when we come to examine the 
evidence we find, instead of a 
rock-work of “irrefutable fact,” 
a mere network of hypotheses 
and assumptions. In these 
very pages I have been per- 
mitted to expose and refute 
the pseudo-critics’ case against 
the Book of Daniel.! Here I 
desire to say a few words 
about their attack upon the 
books of Moses. Few they 
must be, on account of the 
exigencies of space. 

The crusade against the 
Pentateuch has a _ sinister 
history. It originated in the 
early centuries, when Pagan- 
ism sought to check the spread 
of Christianity. It was revived 
by Astruc, a typical eighteenth- 
century Frenchman, half in- 
fidel, half Jesuit. And toward 
the close of that century it was 
formulated by German ration- 
alists. Its chief purpose was 
at any cost to get rid of 
miracles. It rested in the 
main on a twofold basis: first, 
the discovery that Genesis 
incorporates earlier documents ; 
and secondly, the absurdity of 
supposing that such books 
could have been written in 
such a barbarous age. As for 
miracles, the infidel is logical 
in his unbelief, but the quasi- 
Christian is as sapient as one 
who refuses to believe that a 
watchmaker could regulate or 
alter his own handiwork. And 
as for the documents in 
Genesis, no one who accepts 
the a priori argument in fav- 
our of a written revelation can 
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suppose that there was no such 
revelation before the days of 
Moses. The hypothesis that 
the early chapters of the Bible 
are based on preceding revela- 
tions would be extremely prob- 
able, even if no evidence were 
forthcoming to support it. - 

It was the “absurdity ” ele- 
ment, however, that weighed 
most with those who first 
fathered the sceptical crusade 
in England. For everybody 
knew that history began witn 
the Greeks; and it was un- 
reasonable to suppose that such 
a marvellous literature could 
have existed a thousand years 
before Herodotus. But the 
“absurdity” of a past genera- 
tion is a commonplace of the 
schoolroom to-day. And the 
critics now maintain that the 
most characteristic element in 
the Mosaic literature was bor- 
rowed from a literature which 
flourished centuries before, in 
the time of Abraham. 

But the critics cannot have 
it both ways. If the Mosaic 
books borrowed from Hammu- 
rabi, the fact creates a pre- 
sumption that they belong to 
the Mosaic age. And yet the 
critics assign them to the ege 
of the Exile, a thousand years 
after Hammurabi was for- 
gotten ! 

Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that the chief ground 
on which the Mosaic books 
were formerly discredited is 
now abandoned by the critics 
themselves as an _ ignorant 
blunder. As Professor Sayce 
tells us, “In the century before 
the Exodus, Palestine was a 





1 See “ Daniel in the Critic’s Den,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for April 1895. 
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land of books and schools.” 
On what ground, then, is the 
Pentateuch now assailed ? 
The critics insist that the 
Bible must be treated like any 
other book, and to this plaus- 
ible sophistry their success is 
largely due. Were it not that 
the great majority of persons 
who are charged in our criminal 
courts are of a low type, and 
experience proves that they are 
charged justly, the practice of 
putting accused persons in the 
dock would be deemed an out- 
rage upon justice. It seldom 
fails, indeed, to create a preju- 
dice. Happily, however, an 
Irish story which illustrates 
this is—only an Irish story! 
It is worth telling, however, 
for its own sake. The evidence 


against the prisoner broke down 
so obviously that the judge, 
without a word of comment, 
told the rustic jury to give 


their verdict. Without a 
moment’s hesitation they con- 
victed him; and in answer to 
the judge’s indignant remon- 
strance, the foreman exclaimed, 
“But sure, my lord, whatever 
would he be in the dock for if 
he wasn’t guilty!” 

A Scotch story will exemplify 
the application of the principle 
in another sphere. A_ great 
lady, of high rank and ancient 
lineage, offended by Abernethy’s 
proverbial brusqueness, asked 
with immense dignity if he 
knew who she was. ‘“ Ma’am,” 
he blurted out, “you’re just an 
old woman with a disordered 
stomach.” 

In view of the history of the 
sacred books, every true critic 
will recognise a presumption in 
their favour. For such a pre- 
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sumption differs from a preju- 
dice. But the pseudo - critics 
insist on treating them much 
as the Irish jury treated the 
prisoner, and the Edinburgh 
doctor the patient. Be it so. 
Let us yield the point; and 
accepting the position they con- 
tend for, let us hear what they 
have to say. It is never satis- 
factory, and seldom fair, to 
state an opponent’s case other- 
wise than in his own words, 
And one of the tricks of contro- 
versy is to use the words of 
some unaccredited adherent of 
the opposite camp. But such 
practices are not to my liking. 
My appeal shall be to a writer 
who is regarded as the best 
accredited representative of the 
best school of criticism, I 
mean Professor Driver of 
Oxford. The following is from 
his standard work, ‘The In- 
troduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament.’ And it is 
quoted from his summary of the 
critics’ argument against the 
Mosaic books :— 


“We can only argue upon grounds 
of probability derived from our view 
of the progress of the art of writing, 
or of literary composition, or of the 
rise and growth of the prophetic tone 
and feeling in ancient Israel, or of the 
period at which the traditions con- 
tained in the narratives might have 
taken shape, or of the probability that 
they would have been written down 
before the impetus given to culture by 
the monarchy had taken effect, and 
similar considerations, for estimating 
most of which, though plausible argu- 
ments on one side or the other may 
be advanced, a standard on which we 
can confidently rely scarcely admits 
of being fixed.”—Sixth ed., p. 123. 


On the one side, then, we 
are offered “grounds of prob- 
ability,” and “ plausible argu- 
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ments”; and on the other side 
we have the imprimatur of our 
divine Lord! 

But the reader may demand, 
Do not the critics offer evidence 
of another kind? Yes; forex- 
ample, while they no longer 
aver that the Hebrews were in 
the pot-hooks stage of writing, 
they now insist that spiritually 
they were incapable of receiving 
such an advanced revelation as 
the Pentateuch. And they 
appeal to certain passages in 
the Pentateuch itself in support 
of this. A grotesquely falla- 
cious argument this: for they 
insist that the books were 
written in the age of the Exile, 
and their argument assumes 
that they were written in the 
age of the Exodus. 

But what about the philo- 
logical evidence of the “ Higher 
Criticism”? Scholars of the 
highest competence have dem- 
onstrated that the testimony 
of true Higher Criticism is ex- 
plicitly in favour of the Mosaic 
books. And as for allegations 
of error, these have been 
again and again disproved. 
The “arguments” of the critics 
have been refuted, and their 
“facts” have been shown to be 
but “fancies.” But cui bono? 
The charge they bring against 
Christian apologists of a certain 
type is absolutely true of them- 
selves: they cling to their shib- 
boleths, and, like the Jesuits, 
they refuse to answer, or even to 
discuss, what is urged by their 
opponents. In his book, ‘Are 
the Critics Right?’ Wilhelm 
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Moller states that he was at 
one time “immovably convinced 
of the irrefutable correctness of 
the Graf- Wellhausen hypo- 
thesis,” and that what first 
aroused his suspicions was the 
advice his teachers pressed on 
him to read nothing upon the 
other side. In “the assured 
results of the best scholarship 
and modern criticism” they 
have attained Nirvana, and 
neither arguments nor facts 
can move them.! 

And to appeals of another 
kind they are equally deaf. 
The Bishop of Durham has 
wholly exceptional claims to a 
respectful hearing upon any 
subject of this character; and 
his preface to my book above 
mentioned is essentially an 
appeal. But while the press 
organs of the critics could not 
ignore it, they one and all dis- 
missed it with a sneer. As for 
the secular papers, most of 
them play into the hands of 
the critics as effectually as 
clerical papers abroad play into 
the hands of the priests. If 
Moses himself reappeared and 
wrote a book to confute the 
“Higher Critics,” the news- 
papers would refer it to some 
“Higher Critic” for review, 
and the public would be ad- 
vised, in the jargon of the 
school, that it was unworthy 
of notice as being opposed to 
“the assured results of modern 
criticism ” ! 

But to resume, we must here 
distinguish between two ques- 
tions that are apt to be con- 





1 Even Prof. Sayce’s book, ‘Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies,’ 


remains unanswered. 


Books like my own ‘Pseudo-Criticism, or the Higher 


Criticism and its Counterfeit,’ of course are ignored. 
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founded. The one is, whether 
the Pentateuch is inspired 
Scripture; and the other, 
whether the critical attack 
upon it has succeeded. An 
attempt to establish the Chris- 
tian position within the limits 
of a magazine article would be 
ridiculous; but even within 
these limits the contention of 
the critics can be refuted. And 
while the refutation will not 
avail to set up the authority of 
the Pentateuch, it cannot fail 
to discredit the authority of 
the critics. 

* Don’t waste time on col- 
lateral issues, if your oppon- 
ent’s case can be shattered on 
some vital point,” was the 
advice once given by a famous 
advocate. And acting on this 
maxim, I will here make the 
critics a present of every inci- 
dental issue raised in their 


crusade against the Mosaic 


books. These issues have been 
fully dealt with by competent 
scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and here I am con- 
tent to appeal to a single 
fact which proves the critical 
hypothesis to be untenable and 
false. I refer to the admitted 
and well-known fact that the 
Pentateuch constituted in an 
exclusive sense the Bible of the 
Samaritans. 

Lest I should be suspected 
of misrepresenting the critics, 
I will again allow one of them- 
selves to speak for them—a 
writer of the highest authority 
—the late Professor Robertson 
Smith. In his “Samaritans” 
article in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ we read :— 


“They [the Samaritans] regard 
themselves as Israelites, descendants 
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of the ten tribes, and claim to possess 
the orthodox religion of Moses. ... 
The priestly law, which is throughout 
based on the practice of the priests in 
Jerusalem before the Captivity, was 
reduced to form after the Exile, and 
was published by Ezra as the law of 
the rebuilt temple of Zion. The 
Samaritans must therefore have de- 
rived their Pentateuch from the Jews 
after Ezra’s reforms.” 


And in the same paragraph he 
says that, according to the con- 
tention of the Samaritans, “ not 
only the temple of Zion but the 
earlier temple of Shiloh and the 
priesthood of Eli were schismat- 
ical.” And yet, as he goes on 
to say, “the Samaritan religion 
was built on the Pentateuch 
alone.” 

Now mark what this implies. 
We know something of racial 
bitterness. We know more, un- 
fortunately, of the fierce bitter- 
ness of religious strife. And 
both these elements combined 
to alienate the Samaritans from 
the Jews. But more than this, 
in the post-exilic period distrust 
and dislike were turned to in- 
tense hatred—‘“ abhorrence” is 
Robertson Smith’s word—by 
the sternness and contempt 
with which the Jews spurned 
their proffered help in the work 
of reconstruction at Jerusalem, 
and refused to acknowledge 
them in any way. And yet 
we are asked to believe that, at 
this very time and in these very 
circumstances, the Samaritans, 
while hating the Jews much as 
Orangemen hate Jesuits, and 
denouncing the whole Jewish 
cult as schismatical, not only 
accepted these Jewish books 
relating to that cult as the 
“service books” of their own 
ritual, but adopted them as 
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their “ Bible,” to the exclusion 
even of those sacred and vener- 
ated Scriptures known as “the 
Former Prophets.” 

In the whole range of contro- 
versy, religious or secular, was 
there ever propounded a theory 
more utterly incredible and 
preposterous! The authority 
of “the Church” leads even 
scholars of eminence to accept 
dogmas which ordinary men 
reject as outraging both reason 
and fact; and this fetish of 
“modern criticism” has an 
equally sinister influence on 
scholars of anotherschool. The 
Samaritan Bible is conclusive 
proof that the “critical hypoth- 
esis” of the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch is absolutely untenable. 

Truth will triumph in the 
end. Ferdinand Christian Baur 
and the other brilliant scholars 
who claimed to have established 
that the New Testament was 
a collection of ‘“ pseud - auto- 
graphs” and forgeries, have no 
superiors among contemporary 
critics. But these “assured 
results of criticism” are now 
discarded even by the ration- 
alists. This does not prove 
the genuineness of the sacred 
writings, but it proves that 
“assured results of criticism,” 
commended by scholars of the 
highest eminence, may be after 
all but a farrago of blunders. 

And even Baur’s conclusions 
were not more fatal to Christi- 
anity than are the “assured 
results” recorded in Hastings’ 
‘Dictionary of the Bible’ and 
similar works now held in high 
repute. For Baur claimed 


merely to have established that 
the records of the Lord’s teach- 
ing were not authentic, while 
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the pseudo-critics of to-day 
appeal to these records, accepted 
as authoritative, to prove that 
the Lord’s teaching was marked 
by ignorance and error. ‘Do 
you mean that on these subjects 
Professor G. A. Smith knows 
better than Christ did?” was 
the question asked at a recent 
conclave of these pundits, 
“Yes,” was the answer given; 
“for Professor Smith has access 
to sources of information which 
were not accessible to Christ.” 
As an American humourist 
phrases it, 


‘*They didn’t know everything down 
in Judee.” 


Who, then, will not indorse 
the following words with which 
the Bishop of Durham ends his 
preface, already cited? ‘The 
matter is one where, while the 
fairness of controversy must be 
guarded, its mere courtesies 
may not always be in place. 
For the question is of tre- 
mendous urgency. ‘We are 
contending for our all.’” 
Such is the issue raised by 
the so-called “Higher Criti- 
cism.” The theory seems 
plausible that in His humilia- 
tion the Lord came down, for 
all purposes, to the level of 
humanity. But even if true, 
this would leave unexplained 
the amazing fact that the 
Divine Spirit, whose fullest 
guidance He promised to His 
disciples, left Him without 
guidance in a matter that 
was vital to His mission. But 
what concerns us here is not 
the fact, if fact it be, that in 
His teaching about the Hebrew 
Scriptures He was so griev- 
ously mistaken, but the undis- 
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puted fact that, with extreme 
solemnity, He claimed accept- 
ance of His words as being 
“the words of God.” By the 
Jewish law this was accounted 
blasphemy. Hence the charge 
which led the Sanhedrim to 
decree His death. And if the 
critics are right, was not that 
charge legitimate ? 

Dr Moule might well de- 
scribe the critical conclusions 
as “momentous.” But he was 
thinking mainly of their effect 
upon the Christian’s faith. 
They give rise to considerations 
of another kind which closely 
concern the thoughtful man 
of the world. This new “en- 
lightenment” is beginning to 
reach the masses of the popula- 
tion, and ere long they cannot 
fail to grasp its full signi- 
ficance. The refinements of 
the Kenosis theology may in- 
fluence thought in our colleges 
and drawing-rooms, but they 
will not do for the street. The 
national character has been 
built up on the belief of the 
Bible as a divine revelation, 
and to this is due the fact 
that Britons are the most law- 
abiding people in the world. 
What, then, will be the effects 
of this Higher Criticism upon 
the unthinking multitudes? 
“ Society will pass, to say the 
least, through a dangerous in- 
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terval.” The words are those 
of a well-known writer, a 
champion of “science and criti- 
cism.” ! And he adds— 


“The removal of false beliefs can- 
not prove in the end but a blessing 
to mankind. But at the same time 
the foundations of general morality 
have inevitably been shaken, and a 
crisis has been brought on, the gravity 
of which nobody can fail to see, and 
nobody but a fanatic of materialism 
can see without the most serious 
misgiving.” 


I press the question, then, 


Are the critics right? It is 
indeed a question “of tre- 
mendous urgency.” No man 


can afford to ignore it, and no 
Christian can refuse to take 
sides upon it. If they are 
right, they have earned our 
gratitude by relieving us from 
the incubus of error by which 
the teaching of Christ has de- 
luded His people for nineteen 
centuries. If they are wrong, 
the reproach they cast on Him 
must rebound with crushing 
force upon themselves ; and no 
“mere courtesies’ of contro- 
versy, no mistaken views of 
Christian charity, can be al- 
lowed to check the expression 
of our reprobation. 

If the“ Higher Critics” are 
right, let them be hailed as 
benefactors ; if they are wrong, 
let them be branded as blas- 
phemers. 





1 Professor Goldwin Smith. 




















Nor long ago, in far-away 
Ladakh, a half-dozen men 
were sheltering themselves 
from a severe snowstorm in a 
valley in the midst of what 
with no exaggeration may be 
called a region of stupen- 
dous mountains. They were 
huddled together against the 
lee side of a big rock, and 
had arranged blankets so as 
to keep as much of the snow 
as possible from drifting in on 
them. They had been sitting 
there six hours waiting for the 
storm to blow over, buoying 
their spirits up with the know- 
ledge that sunshine comes, 
sometime or other, to follow 
the severest storm; and to 
them the sun, when it did 
come, meant not only that the 
storm was over, but that they 
would once again be able to 
obtain warmth and food. The 
fresh-fallen snow lay thick 
around them, and covered the 
débris of the camp they had 
been driven out of. Six inches 
lay over a couple of tents 
with broken poles, and the 
tents were reduced to acting 
the part of inefficient tarpaulins 
to cover odd boxes of stores, 
cooking utensils, and wearing 
apparel. 

The six men formed a party 
endeavouring to kill ibex, and 
included a subaltern of the 
British army enjoying a four 
months’ leave from the heat 
of the Indian plains, who had 
completely realised an oft-re- 
peated desire to find a cool 
spot in which to dodge an 
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Indian hot weather; two 
shikaries, one a Cashmiri, the 
other a Ladakhi; a Musalman 
cook, who was endeavouring to 
die for the fourth time during 
the last week ; and two coolies, 
who alone of the party seemed 
contented with the state of the 
weather. A Ladakhi  coolie 
does not often feel cold, and a 
fine-weather day to him means 
trudging over mountain tracks 
with a 60-lb. load on his back, 
so he could put up with a day 
under a rock without grum- 
bling. 

The party had been marching 
for three weeks from Islamabad 
in Cashmir, and had been but 
two days on its shooting- 
ground when it had _ been 
caught by a last effort of the 
expiring winter. Thesubaltern, 
whose outfit it was, had never 
seen a live ibex and knew no- 
thing about mountains, but had 
a light heart, and unbounded 
confidence in the feeling that 
things would come all right 
somehow. Had he possessed a 
little more experience he would 
have delayed his march a week 
or so, and perhaps his past 
camping - grounds would not 
have had so many useless 
articles, said by friends and 
Srinagur tradesmen to be in- 
dispensable, left behind on 
them. But young British 
officers of his standing not only 
possess boundless confidence 
in themselves and their luck, 
but take a lot of stopping. 
Although only three weeks 
away from civilisation, he had 
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learnt more than the study of 
many books could have taught 
him. He had. acquired a sure 
foot in a grass sandal on 
slippery ground; he had got 
over a squeamishness about 
looking down from _ great 
heights; he had shot marmots 
with his brand new rifle in a 
way which gave him great 
hopes of hitting the ibex when 
he came across them; if his 
shikari robbed him a bit over 
the price of supplies, our 
subaltern had learnt that there 
are times when it is wise to 
put up with a little of that 
amongst Eastern people. And, 
above all, being a gentleman, 
he could get on well with 
natives, keeping them in a 
good humour, but standing no 
nonsense from them. 

It is an important matter 
that one stand well in the 
estimation of one’s shikari. 
This worthy was an active 
old man, who regularly every 
spring for the last forty years 
had come forth from Cashmir 
in company with a sahib on 
sport and adventure bent, with 
his back to comfort and civili- 
sation and his face turned to 
the mountains and their snows. 
He considered himself a judge 
of sahibs, and he had reason to 
do so, for he had seen many of 
them. In his earlier days they 
had not to go so far afield as 
they did now, and game was 
more plentiful. But he found 
that however far off the game 
went, there were plenty of 
sahibs to go after it. He noted 
that, unlike his race, which had 
been and had looked the same 
in manner and dress for a 
couple of hundred years or 
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more, the sahibs seemed to 
change constantly in these 


matters. Once they let their 
hair grow long, now they 
clipped it short. Formerly 


they seemed to take a pride 
in their whiskers, but now they 
shaved whenever they had a 
chance of doing so. They even 
ate and drank different things 
now. But however fond of 
change in some matters they 
were, he noted with satisfaction 
that their fondness for sport in 
the mountains did not lessen. 
He was quite content with 
his present employer, and he 
had tried him pretty severely 
before his mind was quite made 
up about him. He had tested 
his powers of holding his rifle 
straight by egging him on to 
take increasingly long shots 
at marmots whilst on the 
march, until he was satisfied 
that he was good for anything 
up to 150 yards. He had led 
him by short cuts through bad 
places, and had seen that, with 
a little more practice, anything 
in mountaineering that required 
nerve, wind, and muscle could 
be easily accomplished. And 
he was a generous sahib too, 
and one that did not keep 
account of how the money was 
spent. Altogether Abdullah 
of Islamabad considered that 
he had found a sahib after his 
own heart, and one that was 
likely to be a credit to him. 
With anything like good luck 
he anticipated acquiring a chit 
at the end of his service on that 
trip that would be the envy of 
his brother shikaries for the 
whole of the next winter. This 
chit would give the details of 
the best bag of the year, and 
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especially would it bear. testi- 
mony to his many merits as 
both a shikari and a man. It 
would be the sort of chit that, 
once its fame got known, would 
cause sahibs to engage him six 
months before they wanted 
him, and that other shikaries 
would pay him large prices for 
the loan of when he had got 
his engagement, and could 
therefore afford to help others. 

But to return to our party 
whom we'left shivering under 
their rock. In the afternoon, 
with that suddenness charac- 
teristic of a mountain climate, 
the snow ceased to fall and 
the wind to blow. The sun 
came out, and with it the 
half- frozen men came out of 
their sheepskins too. Hard 
work clearing away the snow 
from the top of the flattened- 
out tents soon warmed them 
up, and before an hour had 
gone fresh poles had been cut 
and the canvas stretched over 
them. There was no chance 
of getting dry and having any 
hot food that evening, for the 
little firewood that could be 
found was too sodden to burn. 
So, whilst the natives chewed 
wet chupatties, as they called 
their form of bread, the sahib 
opened a tin of Bath Oliver 
biscuits, and, spreading bovril 
paste on them, made a meal 
of them. 

The little camp lay a few 
paces off the stream that, flow- 
ing from a big glacier at the 
head of the valley, rushed 


down it until it merged itself 
in the great river that had 
laboured hard for ages to carry 
away the mass of water formed 
by the melting of the snows 
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and ice on the mountain and 
valleys of that region. The 
mountains rose abruptly on 
either side of the stream, and 
seemed absolutely devoid of 
any vegetation. The wild 
sheep and goats found plenty 
to their liking, however, which 
is another proof of the saying 
that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. The only 
trees in the whole land were 
those that grew here and 
there on the banks of the 
stream, so it would always 
be a problem for the cook as 
to where he would get firewood. 
Tracks over the mountains were 
very few and far between; and 
when the camp was left with 
the intention of climbing up 
the sides of the valley, in that 
alone a good day’s work was 
ahead. And such climbing it 
would be too, with the hands 
helping nearly as much as 
the feet! When the ridge of 
the immediate front was 
topped, it would be only to 
find that there was a bigger 
one on behind, till at last in 
the evening of that day one 
stood on the snowy ridge with 
a complete circle of white peaks 
and glittering glaciers and 
snow-fields all around. 

The snow of those late 
storms soon melts, but it put 
a stop to the ibex-hunting of 
these parts for a week or so. 
Not that this week was spent in 
idleness ; for although the snow 
had made the mountains im- 
passable to man, it had also 
made them an uncomfortable 
residence for two red bears, 
who showed themselves one 
morning on the other side of 
the river opposite the camp, 
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grubbing about on the outer 
fringe of the belt of scrub that 
grew along the banks. 

In all our lives certain 
events stand out conspicuous. 
It may be our first pair of 
breeches, our first red coat, the 
first time we went under fire, 
the first time we got refused, 
but nothing stands out so 
vividly as the first time we 
saw big game afoot when we 
had a chance of shooting it. 
In this case the bears were 
only 500 yards off, but in 
the wrong direction for wind, 
and with a river in between; 
so in the least ostentatious 
manner possible our budding 
sportsman and his shikari crept 
out of camp, up-stream, until a 
spot under cover from the view 
of the bears was found, in 
which the manner of attack 
could be thought out. 

There was no doubt as to the 
way in which the stalk should 
be begun. The stream had to 
be crossed and a position found 
above and to leeward of the 
bears ; so in they went into the 
icy water, which rose up to 
their waists, and commenced to 
struggle across. It is not much 
fun getting through mountain 
streams under the best of cir- 
cumstances, and still less so 
when these circumstances mean 
icy-cold water half an hour 
away from its native glacier, 
a rocky slippery bed, and a 
strong stream. However, it 
was safely crossed without any- 
thing more than a wetting. 
Then a cautious climb was 
commenced until a spot, pre- 
viously marked down by the 
shikari, was reached that 
formed a suitable base of 
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operations, although still a 
good 600 yards from the bear. 

Few people have the power 
of being so useful, but still at 
times so exasperating, as a 
Hindustani cook. And this 
one was no exception. Abdul- 
lah had spent a good ten 
minutes before starting from 
camp in explaining, in such 
detail as only a native is 
capable of, the awful things 
that would happen to that 
cook, his family, and his ances- 
tors if he moved for a moment 
from the place he was made 
to squat down in. A Ladakhi 
coolie had been left in camp to 
watch both the bears and the 
cook, and with instructions to 
start operating on the latter if 
he transgressed. But to watch 
properly the bears the Ladakhi 
found that he had to move to 
a spot from where he could not 
see the cook, who suddenly 
remembered he was thirsty 
and commenced to look for 
water. Although there was 
clear water within easy reach 
of where he sat, he must needs 
go down to the river to get 
some, and, what was more seri- 
ous, he got there before the 
Ladakhi saw what he was 
up to. 

The bears observed him, but 
being not unused to seeing 
natives, might have paid little 
heed to him had his presence 
not drawn attention to the 
two little tents, which were 
quite unfamiliar objects to 
them. They got uneasy, and 
commenced scrambling up the 
side of the valley; but—and 
here comes in a case of the 
uncertainty of luck, which 
forms half the charm of sport 
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—they soon changed their 
direction so as to work down 
wind towards the very spot 
where our sportsman lay con- 
cealed. Soon both gave a 
broadside chance at about 80 
yards. Bang, bang went two 
barrels of a ‘500 express, and 
the bears sprang into more life 
than an inexperienced observer 
would have given them credit 
for being capable of. Bang, 
bang went two more, and the 
bears went off at an aston- 
ishing pace in the opposite 
direction. Yet again two 
more, and the shikari in- 
wardly cursed his stupidity 
at encouraging his sahib to 
go after bears, and by this 
fusilade to start off the more 
important game that he hoped 
was round about. 

Probably there are few more 
unenviable moments in one’s 
life than those immediately 
following a miss at big game 
when there seemed to be no 
excuse for having made one; 
but it is what most of us 
experience a good few times, 
and after a while we take it 
more philosophically, although 
it hits a young hand very 
hard. We will pass over our 
hero’s anguish and note what 
his shikari is up to. He has 
watched the bears going away 
very carefully, and had his 
employer fully grasped the 
meaning of that peculiar 
click click he made with his 
tongue when he finished his 
spy by suddenly jumping up, 
that sportsman would have 
felt much better. But, actu- 
ally saying nothing, he com- 
menced a conversation with 
the Ladakhi left in camp, 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXVIII. 
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using a code of signals evi- 
dently as efficacious as those 
who employ better known sys- 
tems, and probably easier to 
acquire. The result of that 
conversation was that he was 
able to announce the fact that 
both bears were hit hard, but 
too far back, probably through 
the ribs. Also, that one had 
lain down about three-quarters 
of a mile away, and that the 
other had entered a nullah, 
looking very sick, and had not 
gone out of it again. 

So it was decided to return 
to the camp, eat a meal, and 
wait a bit; for there are many 
reasons why wounded bears 
should not be followed at once 
too closely. It was known where 
both were, so the longer they 
were left to get stiff the easier 
it would be to get them. If 
they were pursued whilst plenty 
of vigour was still in them 
they might go a long way, and 
disturb more ground than was 
necessary. Also, it is just as 
well to keep an impetuous 
young sportsman as far as pos- 
sible from an active wounded 
bear, or the hunter and the 
hunted may change réles. 

When the cook had been 
retrieved, for he had taken to 
the hills, alarmed at the rude 
and violent ways of the Lada- 
khi, a hasty meal was eaten 
to keep off the effects of a 
possible chill from the wetting. 
Although that cook was a trial, 
he was manageable. Once be- 
fore, when utterly floored by 
the aspect of the climate and 
the country, he had commenced 
his usual trick of rolling him- 
self up in his blanket and en- 
deavouring to die in a most 
2N 
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inconvenient spot, and at the 
still more inconvenient time of 
an hour before dinner should 
be ready. His master had told 
him if he did die he should 
have a decent burial, but that 
if he did not do it before dinner- 
time he would get a hiding for 
shamming then. The dinner 
that night was well cooked. This 
time he was ready to do any- 
thing for his master if only he 
protected him from the shikari, 
whose talk would have been 
trying to any man’s nerves, 

The bears were followed up 
in the afternoon. The Ladakhi 
had watched them all day. 
One could be easily seen, and 
there were little doubts as to 
the locality of the other. Both 
were dead. It was too late to 
skin them, so they were left 
where they lay for the night, 
and it was a cheerful party 
that warmed itself round the 
fire that night in camp. 

For the next two days, whilst 
the snow rapidly melted on the 
mountains, a busy and enjoy- 
able time was spent in skinning 
those bears, measuring and re- 
measuring them, and filling up 
many pages of a diary with a 
full description as to how their 
deaths were brought about. 
By the time all this was done 
Abdullah had finished his 
preparations for a campaign 
against the ibex. 

Now, as we have already 
said, the camp was pitched 
in a valley in a place where 
water and fuel were plentiful ; 
but this is not where ibex 
live, for they inhabit the 
very highest ground. So the 
camp is used merely as a 
base of operations, and the 





hunters leave it for a week 
or so at a time, accompanied 
by a couple of coolies carrying 
blankets and necessaries for 
bivouacking, and the supply 
of food is kept up by another 
coolie carrying cooked food 
daily from the camp to ap- 
pointed spots of rendezvous. 
It is on account of this chiefly 
that ibex-shooting is such diffi- 
cult sport to follow for any 
length of time. For a week at 
least one has to exist on cold 
food and undergo severe hard- 
ship and exposure, with never 
a chance of getting dry all the 
time in wet weather. Of fuel 
in the mountains there is next 
to none, but plenty of frost 
and cold winds by night, and 
often a hot sun by day in the 
middle of the summer, just 
when one does not want it, for 
all it does is to dazzle the eyes 
and make the nights feel all 
the colder. 

So one morning the small 
party, composed of the sub- 
altern, the two shikaries, and 
two coolies, started off and 
spent the whole of the first day 
climbing. Up and up they 
went until legs ached and 
hearts thumped like the pro- 
peller of a steamer, until flesh 
and blood could stand it no 
longer, and a sheltered spot was 
found for the night. That 
night was spent under pretty 
comfortable conditions, for they 
found a place secure from the 
biting wind and even level 
enough for the whole party to 
lie on in a horizontal position. 
No easy matter that sometimes 
in Ladakh ! 

Next day they started again 
at daybreak, and topped one of 
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the highest ridges in three 
hours’ time. Another hour was 
spent spying, but with no good 
results. So they moved along 
the ridge to get to a position 
that commanded fresh ground. 
That brought them to the 
middle of the day, when the 
ibex are not feeding, and 
consequently lying down, with 
sharp-eyed females put out as 
sentries. Therefore it is gener- 
ally more profitable to sleep 
oneself at that time, when the 
air is warmer, and an uncom- 
fortable night has to be made 
up for. A sheltered corner 
was found, and all were soon 
either asleep or dozing. 

The sahib lay apart from his 
followers with his rifle handy. 
About three o’clock a sharp 
stone that had been gradually 
boring a way through his skin 
dispelled sleep, and he sat up 
and looked around. One thing 
he noticed finished waking him 
up and set him getting his rifle 
out of its case. That thing was 
a head, and what when seen 
against a bright sky appeared 
a gigantic pair of curved horns. 
Behind the horns was a fawn- 
grey body, and the whole 
animal watched the party from 
the top of the precipice, about 
200 feet high. Slowly the 
rifle came to the shoulder, and 
carefully was the trigger pressed, 
fer the target was about as 
difficult a one as possible. The 
result was that the ibex threw 
up his head and vanished, and 
Abdullah woke to the fact that 
he had not found the first ibex, 
and that his young master had, 
in all probability, well wiped 
his eye. It was no use saying 
that it could not have been an 
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ibex, or, if it was, that the shot 
was a miss, for the whole party 
was ordered to go and see. 

Although that precipice was 
only about 200 feet high, it 
took nearly three hours to get 
to the top of it, for the direct 
road was impossible and the 
way roundlong. The imagina- 
tion increased the size of the 
horns during the time to such 
an extent that it is possible 
that nothing short of a furni- 
ture-van could have contained 
them, and the subaltern began 
to wonder whether his father 
would see the advisability of 
enlarging his front hall so as to 
form a suitable shrine for them. 

But alas for the fancy of in- 
experience! The bullet had 
hit the ibex fair in the chest, 
and a very creditable shot it 
was too; but the head was a 
small one, barely 20 inches, 
—quite unshootable, in fact. 
All things, but especially men 
and animals, look very different 
when seen on a sky-line to when 
seen with a neutral-tinted back- 
ground, and that had led our 
sportsman astray. However, if 
the actual kill was a disappoint- 
ment, Abdullah’s respect for the 
shooting powers of his employer 
had increased tenfold, and fresh 
meat always cheers up a shoot- 
ing bivouac. 

That night was spent on 
high ground, and in rather a 
draughty spot, surrounded so 
far as the eye could see by 
massive snowy peaks and 
glaciers. As the sun sank in 
the west the sky and the snow 
seemed to vie with each other 
as to which could clothe itself 
in the most gorgeous colours. 
When the grey of the night 
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followed on the sinking sun the 
wind dropped and the stillness 
of nature at rest passed over 
the land. Then shortly peak 
after peak reappeared in the 
light of the moon, each stand- 
ing out prominently in dazzling 
whiteness in the soft beautiful 
light that only an Eastern 
moonlight can show. It is 
impossible for my halting pen 
to describe such a scene ade- 
quately. Possibly a Turner 
could paint it, but let no ordin- 
ary talent try to portray it, for 
the result will be only a lame 
parody. We can but indicate 
that such a picture exists, that 
they who travel so far may see, 
and the best thing we can do, 
then, is to thank Providence 
that we have been privileged to 
behold such a glorious exhibition 
of His handiwork, and to make 
a mind picture of it, so that, 
when again our lot is thrown 
amidst the bricks and mortar of 
ordinary stay-at-home life, and 
our eyes are jaded by the aspect 
of the work of man, the memory 
of it may serve as a criterion 
of what is really beautiful. 

Bad luck attended the next 
two days’ work, whilst privation 
reduced the energies of the party 
lower and lower. Wherever a 
herd of ibex was seen it was 
always in an impossible situa- 
tion, with the usual results of 
stalks that failed. So it was 
agreed to return to the camp 
in the valley after one more 
night on the mountain-side. 
That night the clouds came 
down very low, and hid every- 
thing that was more than 100 
yards off; but at daybreak they 
rose again as quickly as the 
curtain in the theatre, and at 
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once the Ladakhi shikari started 
off to spy from a small emin- 
ence close by. He just gave 
one cautious look over the top 
of the ridge before he came 
running back to camp with the 
news that a herd was feeding 
only a few yards on the other 
side of it. 

Never was a shot at ibex 
obtained under such easy cir- 
cumstances as that at this 
herd. The biggest head was 
standing broadside on. He 
soon received a bullet an inch 
behind the shoulder and dropped 
in his tracks. The left barrel 
missed a very nice head, the 
result of no breakfast and ex- 
citement, and what appeared to 
be the remainder of the herd 
made off. But no sooner had 
the rifle been reloaded than 
another beast dashed out from 
behind a rock and trotted, as 
if bewildered, out into the open 
close to where the first was 
lying. He got two wild shots 
fired at him before he followed 
the others in a hurry, but 
limping, for one bullet had 
smashed his near forefoot. On 
and on he went, well in view 
for at least twenty minutes, 
until he disappeared behind a 
shoulder of the upper part of 
the valley, taking a path that 
would lead him to the worst 
ground on the whole mountain- 
side. A wounded ibex always 
endeavours to save himself by 
lying up in a place as danger- 
ous as can be to his human 
pursuers, although like a 
broad street to him, where he 
hopes to find a haven in which 
to recover, or die in the peace 
and solitude a wounded wild 
animal always craves for. 
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The first thing to be done 
was to inspect the ibex already 
down, and the tape proved 
that he carried a fine head of 
41 inches. The Ladakhi soon 
had that head and the skin off, 
and the subaltern supplemented 
his breakfast that morning 
with fried goat’s liver. That 
is a tasty and highly-flavoured 
dish at all times, but when it 
is cooked over a slow fire of 
dried dung, on the lid of an 
Etna, it takes unto itself a 
flavouring impossible to the 
taste of any one but a hungry 
hunter who has not eaten hot 
food for nearly a week. Natives 
seem to prefer it raw, and pos- 
sibly they are wise in dispens- 
ing with the dung-fire. Then, 
as the blankets would be 
wanted no more and the ibex 
head alone was a load for one 
man, the coolies started off for 
the tents, and the subaltern 
and his two shikaries crammed 
their pockets and cummerbands 
with the remaining portable 
food, hung two spare pair of 
grass shoes on their belts, for 
one can easily walk through 
a@ pair of them in a day, 
and began to follow up the 
wounded ibex, intending to 
get back to the tents before 
dark. 

Now, it is a well-known fact 
that a wound in the foot is 
often more serious to an animal 
than one in other and appar- 
ently more important parts of 
the body. I have it on the 
authority of a practised stalker 
in Scotland that he has noticed 
this with red-deer, and that 
although stags will sometimes 
get away, showing extraordin- 
ary vitality, with a broken 
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thigh-bone, they soon lie down 
if a foot has been hit. And 
there is no doubt that this is 
the case, generally speaking, 
with both men and animals. 
So, although this chase was 
both a long and a stern one, 
the party never lost heart, 
hoping every minute after the 
first four hours to come upon 
their quarry lying up. Our 
sportsman will never forget 
that climb, and it will ever 
form his standard bad dream. 
He would willingly have 
changed places in nature with 
the ram-chikor and lammer- 
gier, for they could fly, or with 
the flies, for they could crawl 
and hang on head downwards. 
But a strong head and sound, 
though till now untried, nerve, 
helped by Providenceand two un- 
surpassed mountaineers, pulled 
him through, and enabled him 
at about three in the after- 
noon, breathless, bleeding, but 
still undefeated, to take two 
shaking shots at the ibex that 
lay down amongst the rocks 
and ice. Both missed, and 
the ibex got up, but, as he 
turned again to face the pre- 
cipice he was trying to work 
his way up, a third shot 
killed him. A beautiful head 
it was too, a perfect curve of 
42 inches,—the kind of trophy 
that makes one forget exhaus- 
tion and previous disappoint- 
ment, and stops the preaching 
to oneself on the subject of 
wild-goose chases. But, unless 
another night on the hillside 
was to be faced without 
blankets, there was no time to 
admire it, and as soon as it 
was off the body the Ladakhi 
put it on his shoulders and 
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commenced showing the way 
back to camp. 

It is unnecessary to follow 
that journey in detail. It 
suffices to relate that at about 
9 P.M. three exhausted humans, 
with the head of their animal 
victim, painfully stumbled their 
way through the darkness into 
the camp. Had it not been for 
the moral spur of success they 
would probably have lain by 
the wayside that night. But 
they got in, ate a few mouth- 
fuls, and. crawled into the 
warmth of their blankets, out 
of which they did not stir for 
fourteen hours, and then only 
to eat and wash before start- 
ing another sleep. 

And now we will leave them, 
for they will rest a week or so 
before facing the mountains 
again on fresh ground. We 


will skip the next two months, 
with their varying luck, and 


pass on to the time when a 
ragged but happy sportsman 
marched into Srinagur early 
one morning with a row of 
coolies, carrying grand heads, 
in his outfit, an incipient beard 
on his chin, and a thoroughly 
contented mind. Abdullah had 
no reason to find fault with 
either his chit or his back- 
sheesh, and no doubt both 
formed his favourite topic of 
conversation in the Islamabad 
bazaar the subsequent winter. 

Nor, if we are British tax- 
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payers, need we think that 
because that young soldier has 
drawn four months’ pay and 
has done no soldiering our 
money is wasted. For some day, 
perhaps, he will be hunting a 
species of game that is plenti- 
ful on the north-west frontier 
of India, and that shoots back 
remarkably straight. Although 
he will not actually have much 
shooting to do himself, he will 
have a company of soldiers to 
get into positions from which 
they can shoot under as fav- 
ourable conditions as can be 
found, and the more mountain- 
eering he has done the quicker 
will he be to find those condi- 
tions. He will have to supply 
the brain, eyes, and knowledge 
of mountain life for his town- 
bred privates, trained under our 
patent and original system. He 
will have to teach them to 
march, feed themselves, keep 
themselves in health, and to 
watch for a particularly wary 
enemy. If he is town- bred 
and barrack-square trained 
like his men he won't be 
able to do it, for nature is 
the only text-book on those 
subjects. Much learning may 
help one to write out the 
orders for an attack, but a 
knowledge of woodcraft is a 
greater assistance to company 
officers who have to carry that 
attack out. 
T. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
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Critics and Criticism. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


THERE are no words in the 
language more misleading than 
Critics and Criticism. On the 
one hand we use them when we 
speak of Aristotle, Longinus, 
and Coleridge ; on the other we 
call him a critic and his work 
criticism who “does” the 
novels for the ‘EKatanswill 
Gazette.’ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
famous epigram made confusion 
worse confounded. “ You know 
who the Critics are?” said he in 
‘Lothair.’ “Those who have 
failed in Literature and Art.” 
The epigram, half true of mere 
reviewers, is wholly false of 
those who claim even a remote 
kinship with Aristotle and the 
masters, and it has cast an un- 
merited obloquy upon the pro- 
fessors of a delicate craft. For 
criticism, in its highest flight, 
is philosophic and even creative. 
It lays bare the secret pro- 
cesses of the human brain; it 
explains the causes of pleasure 
and the grounds of taste. 
It may even call the dead 
back from the shades, and 
present to us the character 
and temperament of the great 
writers whose works remain 
our most glorious heritage. 
But a reproach still sticks to 
the word “criticism,” and not 
even Matthew Arnold and 
Pater escape from the bar of 
public opinion without a stain. 
However, they and their fellow- 


craftsmen have found an elo- 
quent champion in Professor 
Saintsbury, who has shown in 
his monumental work, the third 
and last volume of which is 
now published, that the true 
critic, so far from being «@ 
failure in Literature, is one who 
has succeeded in the manage- 
ment of a very difficult and 
delicate Art. 

Professor Saintsbury’s quali- 
fications for his task are many 
and obvious. He has a passion 
for letters which neither time 
nor chance can quell. He is as 
intimately at home among the 
masters of the grand style as 
among the antics of the occult 
school. Truly he may say, 
without a boast, that nothing 
which concerns literature is 
alien to him. Many strange 
books, which the most of us 
are proud to have turned over, 
he has read and re-read; and 
his pages bristle with allusions 
which are not always clear to 
him whom he calls “ the running 
reader.” Moreover, though he 
writes of Criticism, he seldom 
afflicts you with doctrine or 
pedantry. He does not come 
forth, like Zoilus, with «a 
set of irrefragable rules; and 
esthetics are as little to his 
mind as a rigid system. In 
brief, the trick of Procrustes 
is most emphatically not his. 
“Extreme method,” says he, 
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“in criticism is something of 
a superstition”; and from be- 
ginning to end of his book he 
tells you frankly what he thinks 
about this or that writer, not 
what you or somebody else 
ought to think according to 
law. After all, a critic, even 
of critics, can justly express no 
other opinion than his own, 
and if matters of taste were 
settled by rule, how dull a thing 
would literature be! We should 
all arrive at the same conclu- 
sion by the same road, and 
there would be as little room 
for enthusiasm as for caprice. 
Another virtue, which we 
willingly ascribe to Profesor 
Saintsbury, is catholicity of 
taste. He can admire the 
talent of Diderot without run- 
ning amuck at Coleridge. A 
respect for Macaulay does not 
blind him to the exquisite 
work of Mr Pater. Above all, 
he shows a sharper eye for the 
good that is in a man than the 
evil, quoting more than once 
Coleridge’s advice to the young 
“that it is always unwise to 
judge of anything by its defects; 
the first attempt ought to be to 
discover its exeellences.” And 
preserving always this point 
of view, he is able to do jus- 
tice to such writers as Chateau- 
briand and Stendhal, Blake 
and BarbeyD’Aurévilly. Some- 
times, indeed, he seems to push 
his complacency too far, as 
when he finds an amiable word 
for the timid, superficial ob- 
servations of M. Faguet, who 
seems to have won on this side 
the Channel a repute which his 
own countrymen properly deny 
him. But this is not the only 
point on which we differ from 
Professor Saintsbury. His 
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book, being a live book, tempts 
to disagreement in every chap- 
ter. For instance, though we 
would condemn Taine’s method 
as severely as does Professor 
Saintsbury himself, we cannot 
find that Taine’s ‘History of 
English Literature’ is wholly 
worthless. Again, the Pro- 
fessor (we think) does rather 
less than justice to De Quincey, 
and in judging his work departs 
from the general principle he has 
laid down of preferring excel- 
lences to defects. If De Quincey 
were serious, he says, when he 
wrote his ‘Appraisal of Greek 
Literature,’ “actum est (or al- 
most so) with him as a critic.” 
But however serious he may 
have been in the writing of this 
foolish essay, its folly does not 
affect the rest of his work 
and if you follow Matthew 
Arnold’s general principle, and 
take away the three-fourths of 
De Quincey’s criticism which 
is prejudiced or misguided, you 
will find a treasure of wisdom 
which suffers in no way from 
an ignoble juxtaposition. 

Nor can we follow Professor 
Saintsbury when he holds that 
the drama is only “incidentally 
literary.” The drama is (we 
believe), and has always been, 
a form of literature and noth- 
ing else. A play which is 
destined for presentation on 
the stage demands another 
technique than a poem which 
is only read in the study. But 
it must be “literature” all the 
same, unless it is to survive a 
moment for the amusement of 
the vulgar, and then fall into 
instant forgetfulness. The 
foolish plays which at the 
present time entertain the 
idle public have as little to 
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do with the drama as with 
literature. They are mere 


peep-shows, without meaning 
or coherence, and they could 
have no existence without their 
trappings. But the medium of 
drama, as of epic, is the liter- 
ary language; costumes and 
carpentry are but incidents of 
the theatre. The drama can 
live, and has lived, on literature 
alone. To-day, eking out a 
foolish and precarious exist- 
ence upon scenic display, it is 
neither literature nor drama. 
In brief, it appears to us as 
idle to speak of a “literary 
drama ” as of “a literary epic,” 
and though the dramatist ap- 
peals to his audience by an- 
other word and another artifice 
than those which befit the poet, 
the word and artifice are liter- 
ary or nothing. To-day both 
epic and drama are dead, but 
neither will live again until it 
acknowledges a loyal allegiance 
to literature. If an “unliter- 
ary” drama be possible, then 
the Oval Poet is of the tribe of 
Homer. 

However, Professor Saints- 
bury reviews modern criticism 
with untiring zeal and “ gusto,” 
to use Hazlitt’s favourite word, 
and he has given us a record 
of great achievements. It is 
with the Medieval Reaction 
that this third volume begins, 
and Professor Saintsbury de- 
scribes with excellent lucidity 
the influence of Gray, Shen- 
stone, and Percy on a changing 
taste. Now, this influence was 
felt not only in literature, but 
in all the other arts, even 
in life itself. The Middle Ages 
were emerging from their dis- 
grace; and bards and ballads 


were at last arousing an in- 
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terest once given exclusively 
to the classics; and the first 
step was traversed on the road 
which led to the triumph of 
Walter Scott. The taste in 
landscape and in_ gardens 
shifted with the taste in poetry, 
and the untrimmed country, 
once called barbarous, became 
picturesque. No longer did 
straight alleys and cut trees 
delight the eye, and Shenstone 
showed as clearly at Leasowes 
as in his work the symptoms 
of reaction. When Richard 
Graves contemplated Mickle- 
ton, which served Shenstone 
for a model, he contrasted in 
verse the new style and the 
old,— 


‘*TIs this the place, where late in ton- 
sile yew, 

Crowns, dragons, pyramids, and pea- 
cocks grew ? 

Where quaint parterres presented to 
the eye 

The various angles of a Christmas 


pye?” 


In other words, the oak now 
supplanted the yew, and, 
strangely enough, though the 
counter-reaction in literature 
has not yet come, the taste for 
the formal garden has marvel- 
lously revived in our own day. 

Wisely as Professor Saints- 
bury discusses the criticism of 
the Empire, he is (we think) at 
his best in his account of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and their con- 
temporaries. He sums up the 
great controversy of the Poetic 
Diction with perfect justice. 
The dispute arose, as every 
one knows, from a preface of 
Wordsworth’s, in which the 
poet declared that the majority 
of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ “were 
written chiefly to ascertain how 
far the language of conversa- 
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tion in the middle and lower 
classes of society is adapted 
to the purposes of poetic 
pleasure.” Wordsworth’s ex- 
periment failed; or rather it 
was never carried out. When 
once he had owned that metre 
is the proper form of poetry, he 
had confuted himself, and Cole- 
ridge’s argument is clear and 
indisputable. “Were there 
excluded from Wordsworth’s 
poetic compositions all that a 
literal adherence to his preface 
would exclude, two-thirds at 
least of the marked beauties of 
his poetry must be erased.” In 
other words, Wordsworth is 
only a poet when, in defiance 
of his experiment, he employs 
a poetic diction, and once more 
the failure of pedantry is 
manifest. 

But while Coleridge replied 
to Wordsworth with a dig- 
nity and moderation which 
might have convinced the 
author of ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
himself, Hazlitt attacked him 
with a bludgeon. He ridi- 
culed the pretensions of “a 
person who founded a school of 
poetry on sheer humanity, on 
idiot boys and mad mothers, 
and on Simon Lee, the old 
huntsman.” This person’s 
lyrical poetry, in Hazlitt’s eyes, 
was “a cant of humanity about 
the commonest people, to level 
the great with the small.” And 
80, wound up to vituperation, he 
proceeds with a kind of rough 
humour and rougher justice: 
“This person admires nothing 
that is admirable, feels no in- 
terest in anything interesting, 
no grandeur in anything grand, 
no beauty in anything beauti- 
ful. He tolerates nothing but 
what he himself creates; he 
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sympathises only with what 
can enter into no competition 
with him, with ‘the bare earth, 
and mountains bare, and grass 
in the green field.’ He sees 
nothing but himself and the 
universe. He hates all great- 
ness, and all pretensions to it, 
but his own. His egotism is in 
this respect a madness; for he 
scorns even the admiration of 
himself, thinking it a presump- 
tion in any one to suppose that 
he has taste or sense enough to 
understand him.” Thus speaks 
the voice of prejudice, and we 
shall better understand Haz- 
litt’s criticism if we remember 
that, while Wordsworth was 
a Jacobin in poetry, he was 
an Anti-Jacobin in politics, and 
above all that he did not 
agree with Hazlitt in revering 
Napoleon, his country’s enemy. 
However, in substance Hazlitt 
is at one with Coleridge; the 
difference is that Coleridge’s 
argument in the ‘Biographia 
Literaria’ remains one of the 
masterpieces of English criti- 
cism, while Hazlitt’s tirade 
serves but to amuse the fancy, 
even though it contains the 
germs of truth. 

The question, however, is of 
wide significance, and although, 
in Hazlitt’s words, the poet 
hated chemistry, conchology, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, it is 
still worth while to ask why he 
set his affections upon the con- 
versation of the middle and 
lower classes. Now, conversa- 
tion at its best will hardly bear 
repeating; not even Coleridge 
himself could safely have talked 
with a phonograph in front of 
him, and the chatter of peas- 
ants, which W ordsworth deemed 
the proper material of poetry, 
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is most often inarticulate. Its 
meaning is clear, because the 
poor significance of words is 
eked out by nods and winks; 
but not even Wordsworth held 
that these nods and winks could 
be interpreted in verse. More- 
over, wherever the poet did use 
the plain terms of “the middle 
and lower classes,” they had 
precisely the opposite value to 
that which he assigned to them. 
He hoped that their common- 
ness would help them to escape 
notice, but it was their very 
commonness in an unwonted 
place which gave them a 
sharper look of curiosity than 
could be contrived either by a 
fantastic archaism or by the 
reckless invention of new words. 
The truth is that literature, 
whether it be prose or verse, 
is an art, and conversation is 
generally not. The fact that 
we use a similar medium in 
writing and speaking is an 
accident, which infinitely in- 
creases the difficulty of writ- 
ing; and verse or prose is only 
admirable as it recedes from 
speech. In spite of Words- 
worth, in spite of many in- 
genious critics, there is a poetic 
(and a prosaic) diction, which 
have been developed independ- 
ently of the popular speech. 
But, while the style of prose 
and verse has changed at the 
bidding of a master, or sub- 
mitted to some foreign in- 
fluence, the ages have been 
held together by the chain of 
an unbroken tradition. That 
Chaucer used certain words to 
gain a certain effect five cen- 
turies ago is of far greater 
importance than that “ gor- 
bling” is the cry wrung by 
emotion from the heart of the 


British workman. In brief, 
literature and conversation pro- 
ceed upon distant and parallel 
lines. Moreover, they keep 
their distance and they never 
meet; and that rash critic 
who lately discovered that the 
author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ “has kept the language 
of the poor always hardy and 
picturesque” is no wiser than he 
who believes that the “hardy” 
lingo, made at the street-corner 
and embellished by a study of 
the sporting press, can ever be 
a legitimate medium of litera- 
ture. The fact that Bunyan 
was “poor” does not persuade 
the “poor” of to-day to read 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
the conversation of the middle 
or lower classes cannot be in- 
troduced, even into a foolish 
novel, until it has been trans- 
lated, by a prudent convention, 
out of all semblance to the 
original. 

Of Hazlitt and Lamb Mr 
Saintsbury gives a very just 
account, and his preference for 
Hazlitt in the matter of criti- 
cism is intelligible enough. 
But his preference is not every 
one’s, and each of us will put 
Hazlitt or Lamb first, accord- 
ing to temperament and pre- 
judice. The one is pre-eminent 
in fancy, the other in reality. 
Hazlitt never evokes the images 
of beauty and drollery which 
come to the page at Lamb’s 
bidding. Lamb, on the other 
hand, cannot reveal to us with 
Hazlitt’s certainty the aspect 
and character of those whom 
he encounters in his passage 
through life. Mackery End is 
peopled with phantasms, but 
they are real Cockneys whom 
Hazlitt meets in the Tennis 
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Court. It was beyond Lamb’s 
power to see any man whole as 
Hazlitt saw Northcote, but 
Hazlitt could never have placed 
any character of his acquaint- 
ance in the atmosphere of quiet 
romance which envelops ‘The 
South Sea House.’ In criti- 
cism as in life we may note 
the like contrast. Where 
Hazlitt speaks with a voice 
of sure authority, Lamb is 
subtle, wayward, whimsical; 
and, though he might analyse 
the Artificial Comedy with a 
fanciful insight which eluded 
his friend, he has set no actor 
before us, teretem atque ro- 
tundum, as Hazlitt has drawn 
Edmund Kean. Again, if 
he lacks Hazlitt’s energy, he 
atones for the deficiency with 
a delicacy all his own; and, 
more than all his contempor- 
aries, he had, not to say en- 
grossed, the graces. And then 


he was absolutely free from the 
prejudices, political and moral, 
which clouded the judgment of 


Hazlitt. For Hazlitt could see 
no good in any man who was 
not, like himself, a Jacobin in 
politics, an Anti-Jacobin in 
letters. He looked through 
the printed page at the man 
who wrote it, and often pro- 
nounced an unjust sentence 
upon a wrong ground. But 
Lamb, living in a world of his 
own, and consorting familiarly 
with the dead and gone, did 
not ask of his heroes what they 
thought, or how they voted; 
and he saves his readers the 
bitterness of strife and contro- 
versy. Hazlitt objected to 
Lamb that he was of the 
Occult School, that he loved 
only what was caviare to the 
general, that “he would no 
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more share a book than a mis- 
tress with a friend”; but, even 
if the objection be well-founded, 
it carries with it no reproach. 
The by-ways of literature are 
closed against no man, and the 
wild-flowers gathered there are 
oftentimes rarer in colour and 
fragrance than the statelier 
blossoms which grow in the 
well-kept gardens of poetry. 
The beauties of Shakespeare 
lie ready to our hand. But 
shall we ever forget the splendid 
debt we owe to him who re- 
covered for our delight the lost 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
age, and sent us back to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, to 
Heywood and Ford, to Webster 
and Marston, to Massinger and 
Chapman? Whether Lamb 
was occult or not, his ‘Dra- 
matic Specimens’ is still un- 
challenged as a piece of prac- 
tical criticism, and it proves his 
willingness to share his books 
with his friends. Yet, in 
spite of their dissimilarity, 
Hazlitt and Lamb will live 
together even to the end of 
time. Hazlitt, as Professor 
Saintsbury says, “takes towns 
at a hand-gallop, like Condé at 
Lerida—and he does not often 
lose them afterwards.” Lamb 
desires to take nothing, save 
his ease with a book and a 
pipe. But both are endeared 
to us by their unfailing loyalty 
to the craft of letters, and we 
can best define their tempera- 
ments if we say that, while 
Hazlitt inspires our admiration, 
Lamb is the undisputed master 
of our affections. 

Not the least of our obliga- 
tions to Professor Saintsbury 
is that he admitted William 
Blake among his critics. To 
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most readers this admission 
will be a surprise, and yet its 
justice is conclusively proved 
by a set of maxims quoted 
from his ‘Notes on Reynolds.’ 
They are excellent and not 
easily accessible, wherefore we 
make no apology for quoting 
them here :— 


“ Knowledge of ideal beauty is not 
to be acquired ; it is born in us.” 

“One central form .. . bein 
granted, it does not follow that a 
other forms are deformity. ill 
forms are perfect in the poet's 
mind.” 

“To generalise is to be an idiot. 
To particularise is the great dis- 
tinction of merit.” 

“Invention depends 
upon execution.” 

“Passion and 
beauty itself.” 

“Ages are all equal: but genius 
is always above its age.” 


altogether 


expression are 


Add to this an admirable 
comment upon Wordsworth’s 
prefaces: “I don’t know who 


wrote these: they are very 
mischievous, and direct con- 
trary to Wordsworth’s own 
practice,’ and you have the 
best of Blake’s criticism. It is 
scanty and ill-expressed, but it 
has the merit of sincerity, only 
too rare at th» time when it 
was written, and it breaks the 
trammels of an erroneous law. 
There is not one of the maxims 
but might inspire a disserta- 
tion, and by them, as Professor 
Saintsbury says, “‘in place of 
these battered gods of the 
classical or neo-classical Philis- 
tine, are set up Imagination 
for Reason, Enthusiasm for 
Good Sense, the Result for the 
Rule.” In brief, a reaction 
was necessary, and Blake, in 
his quiet nook, did his best to 
hasten its coming. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century, criti- 
cism received a fresh impetus 
from the periodical press. The 
reviews turned the critic into 
a fighter, and politics and 
literature both descended for 
a while into the pit. In the 
thick atmosphere of battle there 
was little chance of justice. 
Shrewd blows were dealt on 
either side, without too sensi- 
tive a regard for merit or 
demerit. To many critics it 
was a pleasant duty, eagerly 
executed, to dust the jacket of 
any varlet who happened to 
take an opposite view in 
politics. | Between ‘The Edin- 
burgh’ and ‘The Quarterly’ it 
was war to the knife, while 
‘Blackwood’ held aloft the 
banner of Toryism with daunt- 
less courage, and was quick to 
drive the lurking Cockney from 
his ambush, The language 
employed in these battles of the 
pen was seldom polite and often 
inapposite ; but the skill and 
bravery of the combatants were 
undouted, and the attack, 
though now and again it lacked 
wiscom, was never wanting in 
spirit. It is idle at this hour 
to apportion the honours, or to 
give the meed of victory to this 
host or that. Mistakes, of 
course, were made on both sides. 
Ii Keats was shamefully treated, 
the Cockneys were never be- 
hindhand in abuse; and while 
Tennyson was wofully mis- 
judged in ‘The Quarterly,’ 
that austere Whig, Lord 
Macaulay, did not scruple 
to announce that he was 
sharpening his vengeful pen for 
Croker, before Croker’s book 
was published. But we have 
no doubt whatever that the 
older practice was excellent in 
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effect. No writer, worth his 
ink, was ever yet killed by 
a review, and the savagery 
of ‘The Edinburgh,’ ‘ The 
Quarterly,’ and ‘ Blackwood’ 
was an admirable incentive 
to courage. After all, the 
rival reviewers were but advo- 
cates, intent to put their case 
as strongly as possible; the 
other side had always the right 
of reply; and it should be 
remembere1 that an advocate 
is no more upon his oath than 
the writer of a lapidary in- 
scription. 

Moreover, the fear of ob- 
loquy was an instant check 
upon loose writing. The ama- 
teur thought twice before he 
ran the risk of being scarified by 
Macaulay or Croker, by Jeffrey 
or Lockhart. There can be no 
doubt that one of the causes 
why to-day the earth is cov- 
ered knee-deep in bad books 
is the namby-pamby habit of 
criticism that prevails. We 
are all too sensitive to tell 
the truth. Of the many hun- 
dreds of novels which are 
poured from our _printing- 
presses not three in a year are 
worth reading or reviewing. 
Yet they are all seriously con- 
sidered by the gravest of news- 
papers and magazines, and it is 
a rare event if a foolish and 
aimless praise is withheld from 
the worst of them. After all, 
it is the business of a judge to 
condemn, if necessary, as well 
as to acquit, if possible; and 
this elementary truth, well 
remembered by the critics of 
old, is to-day forgotten. We 
do not wish to see so brutal an 
attack upon the worst of our 
contemporaries as that which 
Maginn made upon Grantley 
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Berkeley ; for, just as it was, it 
was marred by unpardonable 
faults of taste. But we would 
welcome a return to the stur- 
dier criticism, which dared to 
tell an unpalatable truth, and 
which held it a heinous crime 
to offend against the craft of 
letters. By treating the of- 
fender with an epicene amia- 
bility we have connived at a 
literature which is illiterate, 
and we have sent the baro- 
meter of taste down to zero, 
And how well they “slated ” 
—those valiant knights of the 
pen! How bravely they casti- 
gated the impostors! And even 
if they aimed a stroke at the 
wrong man, they did him little 
harm, since genius is invulner- 
able. On the one hand was 
Jeffrey, with his love of Whig- 
gism and his respect for literary 
tradition ; on the other was 
Croker, with the maxims of 
Toryism ever on his tongue, 
and a talent for vituperation 
which not even Macaulay could 
rival. More accomplished than 
either were Lockhart and Chris- 
topher North, who exulted in 
the insolence of youth, and 
in the certainty bred of wide 
reading and sound scholarship. 
Nor should Maginn be for- 
gotten — Maginn, in some re- 
spects the most brilliant and 
surely the most unfortunate of 
them all. In their own day 
they incurred the bitterest re- 
proaches ; yet, as we have said, 
they did an undoubted service 
to literature; and we would 
that they might return to the 
earth for a season, bludgeon or 
rapier in hand, and execute 
their hautes cuvres on the 
many malefactors of to-day. 
But the bravest of these war- 
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riors are merely included in 
Professor Saintsbury’s book by 
an accident. They did not for- 
mulate new principles or estab- 


lish a new school, and_ they. 


ran counter to Coleridge’s ad- 
vice, in that they judged the 
books which they read rather 
by their defects than by their 
excellences. Nevertheless they 
guarded the portals of litera- 
ture with a jealous courage, 
and if they are little read to- 
day it is because the most of 
the writers on whom they ex- 
ercised their wits are long 
since forgotten. With Sainte- 
Beuve, however, we return to 
the fair highroad of criticism, 
For the author of the ‘ Cause- 
ries’ takes a high rank among 
the masters. He roamed over 
the whole field of literature, 
and interpreted to his country- 
men the classics of all the ages. 
In breadth of interest and 
variety of appreciation he is 
still unrivalled, and it was al- 
ways his merit to look upon 
literature with the eye of life. 
In other words, he was no 
pedant, explaining one book 
by another, but rather a man 
of the world, who criticised 
books by the knowledge he had 
gained of men. At the same 
time his taste was sure, his 
opinions well balanced, his style 
at once energetic and pictur- 
esque. Moreover, history and 
biography were more to his 
mind than mere criticism, and 
he wrote of no one whom he 
did not set before his readers, 
fully realised in temper and 
character. In brief, he was 
a master of portraiture, who 
takes his place among the cre- 
ative artists of the world. 

France, however, has never 
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lacked critics, who have attained 
a distinction which is too often 
denied their colleagues in Eng- 
land. There is Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, for instance, a fierce 
dandy born out of due time, an 
uncompromising conservative 
ill at ease in a democratic age, 
who lashed his enemies with 
scorpions, and whose many 
volumes of criticism may still 
be read for the wit and energy 
of their style. There is Baude- 
laire, an exotic, to whom the 
common and trivial were al- 
ways a stumbling -block of 
offence, and who added De 
Quincey and Poe to the litera- 
ture of France, There is Théo- 
phile Gautier, the loyal cham- 
pion of Art for Art’s sake; 
and there is Zola, who criti- 
cised for the glory of Natural- 
ism, and who, rhetorician and 
lyrist as he was, never knew 
that he himself was the legiti- 
mate heir of the Romanticism 
which he despised. And is not 
M. Anatole France still among 
us, who, before he created M, 
Bergeret, and re-created the 
provincial life of his native 
country, knew (none better) 
how to seek adventures among 
masterpieces, 

Professor Saintsbury, as we 
all know, is the fervent admirer 
of Mr Matthew Arnold, to 
whom he gives the highest 
place in his hierarchy. “As 
I rest on my oars,” he says, 
“and look back over European 
criticism for the eighty years 
which have passed since his 
birth, I cannot find one critic, 
born since that time, who 
can be ranked above or even 
with him in general critical 
quality and accomplishment.” 
And though there will always 
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be some to demur to this judg- 
ment, Professor Saintsbury’s 
praise of Matthew Arnold is 
not unreasonable. For the 
author of ‘Culture and An- 
archy’ always held the banner 
of literature aloft. When other 
men found pleasure in the last 
new book, he hied him to Homer 
and Dante, to Milton and 
Wordsworth, and came forth, 
with all his eloquence, and 
irony, and wit, the champion 
of the grand style. Oftentimes 
he provokes you to disagree- 
ment. It is impossible to follow 
him when he tells you that 
“all depends upon the subject.” 
Rather would we accept the 
assertion of Dryden that “the 
story is the least part.” More- 
over, when Mr Arnold discoursed 
of Celtic Literature, a subject 
which he partially understood, 
he gave a splendid opportunity 
to thefool. Ever since an infinite 


amount of folly has been talked 
and written concerning the 


Celtic genius. A certain school 
of critics, having made up its 
mind in what this genius con- 
sists, has claimed as Celts 
Shakespeare, Keats, and all 
the poets. But the argument 
is wholly unsound; and they 
would be wiser, these critics, if 
they first proved their poets 
Celts, and then discovered by 
comparison and _ elimination 
what qualities were common 
to them all. However, we 
must not hold Matthew Arnold 
responsible for the folly of his 
disciples, and no man of his 
generation did more than he 
to discredit caprice and to prove 
that a new fashion was not 
always the best. 

And as we come to an end of 
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Professor Saintsbury’s history, 
one thing is evident to us: the 
critic is great in proportion as 
he discovers to us not the sub- 
ject of his criticism, but himself. 
With him also “the story is the 
least part”; and he lives beyond 
his own day for precisely those 
gifts of style and imagination 
which give the great creative 
minds their immortality. When 
we read Pater we think not of 
Winckelmann nor of Mirandola, 
but of Pater. Charles Lamb 
does not hide his own fanciful 
personality behind the masks of 
the old actors. Coleridge cannot 
help talking philosophy even 
when Wordsworth prompts the 
argument; and Hazlitt, him- 
self, prejudiced and alert, gruff 
and enthusiastic, is visible in 
the least of his essays. We 
have heard many definitions of 
criticism, obscure and contra- 
dictory. We have been told 
that it is the art of enjoy- 
ing masterpieces, and we 
have seen that it is a 
method of chastising the evil- 
doer. But we believe that the 
critic best fulfils his function 
when he reveals himself through 
the work of another. For the 
critic, if he be honest and 
sincere, can give his own 
opinion, and his own opinion 
alone. If he calls to life the 
writers of another age, as Pater 
calls them to life with his ex- 
quisite art, he shows them as 
they appear to his eyes, and 
not to the eyes of another. In 
brief, the best criticism is that 
which tells us what the critic 
is, as well as what he thinks, 
and reminds us that life, lived 
and seen, is the best touchstone 
of literature. 
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“THE TEMPEST.” 


WHEN the history of these 
times comes to be written, with 
the sober impartiality which 
distance alone makes possible, 
the present year will doubtless 
be recognised as the beginning 
of a new epoch. The sudden 
rise of Japan to a foremost 
place among the military 
nations of the world is an 
event which cannot be matched 
save in the remote past. When 
Athens, in the splendour of her 
youth, came forth the jealous 
guardian of liberty against the 
vast might of Persia, she 
achieved no more than Japan 
is achieving to-day. In one 
respect, indeed, the achieve- 
ment of Japan is the more 
remarkable, since she is popu- 
larly supposed to be inferior 
in blood and energy to her 
great opponent. But, what- 
ever be the issue of the war, 
there is now a new factor 
in politics, and, as the Pacific 
is probably the battlefield of 
the future, in half a century 
Japan may be a serious menace 
to Germany, to America, or 
even to Great Britain herself. 

And Japan is not merely 
young in prowess, she is young 
in time. It is but fifty years 
ago that she emerged from the 
same state of secrecy and aloof- 
ness which until yesterday held 
in thrall the sacred city of 
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Lhasa. Between the journey 
of Marco Polo and Lord Elgin’s 
mission Japan was_ sealed 
against all the world. The 
one link which connected her 
with Europe was the Dutch 
factory, which was permitted 
to conduct a lucrative trade 
upon arduous and insulting con- 
ditions. But in Marco Polo’s 
day the Japanese were already 
civilised and courageous. Ashe 
tells us, they successfully with- 
stood the invasion of so stout 
a foe as Kublai Khan’s own 
Tartars. Their wealth, more- 
over, was enormous, and they 
took care that their hoard of 
gold should not decrease, by 
forbidding its exportation, a 
policy which they pursued for 
many centuries. Unhappily 
Marco Polo tells us little of 
Japan, and after him there is 
silence, until William Adams, 
the first Englishman who 
entered Japan, sent his letters 
home. And in ‘the history of 
adventure a more amazing 
career cannot be found than 
that of this old Kentish pilot. 
He set sail from the Texel in 
1579 on the ship Hrasmus, and 
after hunger, sickness, and 
mutiny bravely endured, he 
and his friends resolved to go 
for Japan ; “for, by the report 
of Derrick Gerritson, who had 
been there with the Portugals, 
20 
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woollen cloth was in great 
estimation in that island.” 
So they went for Japan, and on 
the 12th of April “we came 
hard to Bungo”’—to quote the 
pilot’s own words — “where 
many country barks came 
aboard us, the people whereof 
we willingly let come, having 
no force to resist them, and at 
this place we came to an 
anchor.” So Will Adams was 
brought before the Tai-coon, 
and his mother-wit not only 
saved him from the crucifix 
but marvellously advanced 
him. He told the Emperor 
the name of his country, and 
declared that his land had long 
sought out the East Indies. 
And when the Tai-coon asked 
him whether his country had 
wars, he replied: ‘ Yea; with 
the Spaniards and Portugals, 
being at peace with all other 
nations.” Now the Japanese 
hated the Portugals with a 
fierce hatred,—they were pres- 
ently to send back a British 
Embassy on the ground that 
Charles II. had married a 
Portuguese wife,—and Adams’ 
answer instantly procured him 
the Emperor’s favour. He was 
commanded henceforth to re- 
main in Japan, was advanced 
to a high place in the court, 
and lived the easy affluent life 
of a grandee. He built the 
Emperor ships, and taught him 
such “points of geometry and 
mathematics” as he had 
mastered himself. And in 
return he was given an estate 
“like unto a lordship in Eng- 
land, with eighty or ninety 
husbandmen, who are as my 
servants and slaves.” 

But Adams desired nothing 
more than that his countrymen 
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should share his prosperity, 
and, as we have said, he sent 
home flourishing accounts of 
Japan and its trade. In 
answer, the East India Com- 
pany appointed Captain Saris to 
the command of the Clove, who, 
under Adams’ auspices, pros- 
pered for a while, sold his 
“Bantam - pepper ungarbled,” 
and did his best to establish an 
English factory at Hirado. 
But it was not long before a 
coldness showed itself between 
Saris and Adams. The pilot, 
or Anjin, “‘considerer of the 
needle,” as the Emperor called 
him, presently refused to see 
his countrymen, and when at 
last he consented to dine with 
them, he rose directly after 
dinner, and declined their com- 
pany when he took his leave, 
as though he “thought them 
not good enough to walk with 
him.” Doubtless a pride in 
his lordship and his eighty 
slaves persuaded him to look 
down upon the simple captain, 
and it is certain that a lack of 
amiability on one side or the 
other hindered the establish- 
ment of a _ trade between 
England and Japan. And, 
though a treaty was made be- 
tween James I. and the Tai- 
coon, Saris returned to England 
having accomplished nothing, 
while Adams continued so pros- 
perous in the Emperor’s favour 
that to-day a street in Yeddo 
bears his name, and every year 
his memory is honoured. 

But Japan once more closed 
her ports, and pursued the 
policy of seclusion with yet 
greater energy. In 1637— 
some seventeen years after 
Adams’ death—the famous 
interdict was published, of 
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which the following is one 
clause: “‘No Japanese ship or 
boat whatever, nor any native 
of Japan, should presume to go 
out of the country; and who 
acts contrary to this shall be 
put to death, and the ship and 
goods shall be forfeited; and 
all Japanese who return from 
abroad shall be put to death.” 
Nor was this all: to make 
assurance doubly sure, the 
merchant fleet of Japan con- 
sisted entirely of junks, which 
could not cross the sea,—which, 
in fact, were only fit to hug 
the coast ; and if by accident a 
junk were driven off the shore, 
no happier fate could overtake 
it than to sink. Thus for cen- 
turies a high wall was built 
round Japan—a wall which not 
merely excluded the stranger, 
but prevented the islands’ 
wealth in gold and men from 
being dissipated abroad. It 
was not a question of free 
trade or protection. It was 
a case of no trade at all, if 
we except that carried on by 
the Dutch, under the watchful 
eye of the Tai-coon. 

So as the years went on, 
Japan, resolute in her conserv- 
atism, learned nothing of the 
world which lay across the sea, 
and when in 1858 Lord Elgin 
went on his famous mission he 
found Japanese civilisation pre- 
cisely what it was in the time 
of Marco Polo. But that mis- 
sion marks the end of Japan’s 
seclusion. She had already 
made a treaty with the United 
States, and now, under press- 
ure to be sure, she granted 
similar privileges to Russia 
and Great Britain. But a 
nation cannot be transformed 
in a day, and though Japan 
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amiably entertained the visi- 
tors who had thrust them- 
selves upon her in the name 
of progress, she still clung with 
a staunch fidelity to her ancient 
customs. It was, for instance, 
impossible that the Japanese, 
who had for many centuries 
governed their lives by the 
strictest etiquette, should accept 
the bluff manners of Euro- 
peans; and after the signa- 
ture of the treaties there 
followed a series of murders, 
prompted as much by imagined 
breaches of courtesy as by the 
old deep-seated distrust of 
foreigners. The ferocity of the 
Japanese culminated in the 
attack made in 1861 upon 
the British Legation. The 
story has been told many 
times, and never better than 
by Laurence Oliphant, who 
faced a Japanese assailant 
with no more deadly a weapon 
than a hunting-crop, and who 
owed his life to a small beam 
or rafter, beneath which he 
stood, and which on the one 
side was ‘as full of deep sword- 
cuts as a crimped herring,” 
and on the other was in- 
dented with “the shape of the 
handle of Oliphant’s hunting- 
whip.” It had, indeed, borne 
the brunt of both attacks, and 
had saved the lives of English- 
man and Japanese alike. 

The animosity, however, was 
presently assuaged, and hence- 
forth Japan lived on terms of 
friendship with the strangers 
within her gates. And with 
characteristic prudence she set 
about making the best possible 
use of the intruders. If in her 
own despite she was asked to 
play the game of politics, she 
would master the rules without 
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loss of time, and above all she 
would create such an army and 
such a navy as should secure 
her against the attacks of her 
new-found friends. Now the 
Japanese had always been apt 
for warfare. In 1281 they 
had defeated the army which 
Kublai Khan sent against 
them, putting 30,000 to the 
sword, and making slaves of 
70,000 Koreans and Chinese. 
With years of seclusion their 
martial ardour had not cooled. 
The Japanese knight was so 
finely skilled in the use of 
his two-handed sword that 
with one movement he could 
draw it from the scabbard, 
and strike a fatal blow; and 
Captain Sherard Osborn noted 
as early as 1858— in his ‘ Cruise 
in Japanese Waters’ — the 
‘childish love of arms” which 
dominated the people. “ With 
all disposition,” said he, “to 
approve of everything Japanese, 
certainly a man with his dress, 
straw sandals, and clean-shaved 
poll, with a long ugly musket 
in his hand and a British 
grenadier’s belt and pouch over 
his shoulders, did not cut a 
martial or imposing figure.” 
Assuredly he did not, though 
the mere fact that he carried a 
long ugly musket proved that 
he was discontented with the 
weapons that had hitherto 
served him. But the transition 
was not easily made, and in 1864 
some Japanese troops appeared 
upon the parade- ground of 
Yokohama, clad in chain-mail, 
and armed with bows and 
arrows. Nevertheless, the mind 
of the Japanese was made 
up. At the first contact with 
foreigners, a feeling of nation- 


ality modified the feudalism 
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which hitherto had exclusively 
governed their policy. It was 
as though they said to their 
unwelcome visitors, “‘ We did 
not ask to become part of 
your system, but now we 
have emerged from our se- 
clusion, we are determined to 
rival, if not to surpass, your 
civilisation.” They received 
their first instruction from the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and as 
late as 1867 the Samurai were 
learning the rudiments of war- 
fare from toy-models, with no 
better exercise-ground than the 
mats in a small room in 
a Japanese lodging - house. 
“There, day after day,” says 
the correspondent of ‘The 
Times,’ these grave Samurai 
met and pored over the intri- 
cacies of battery and brigade 
drill, performed with fragments 
of wood resembling the contents 
of a Noah’s Ark.” And in 
little more than thirty-five years 
these same grave Samurai, or 
their descendants, are able to 
hold their own against one 
among the greatest of the 
Western Powers both by land 
and sea. 

Since 1867 the Japanese have 
never been idle. They have 
travelled all the world over, 
these men who forty years ago 
might not leave their country 
on pain of death, and they have 
learned all the lessons the 
world has to teach them. Of 
course it is impossible not to 
regret the surrender of an ex- 
clusive race to the modern 
passion of uniformity ; yet the 
skill wherewith the Japanese 
have made the difficult arts of 
war and diplomacy their own 
will always appear miraculous. 
Maybe their great gift is imi- 
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tation: but imitation ceases to 
be a slavery when the copy 
improves the original; and it 
cannot be denied that the 
Japanese have performed feats 
during the war which are 
beyond the reach of all save 
the bravest and best-trained 
troops. To what, then, are 
due their energy and success? 
Partly, no doubt, to their obed- 
ience to the Feudal System, 
which still has the same noble 
influence upon Japan as it had 
upon medieval Europe. Partly, 
also, to their youth, for Japan, 
old as she is in civilisation, is 
young in policy. She has not 
worn herself out by centuries of 
intrigue and dispute. She has 
not acquired a reckless cynicism 
in the twisted paths of diplo- 
macy. At heart she is still 
young, with a youth which is 
put to the test for the first 
time, and she is all thestronger 
because for many hundreds of 
years she has rested within her 
borders untried and untempted. 

And now she is fighting for 
her existence, unaided, against 
a nation whose omnipotence 
has long been a European 
superstition. No longer do her 
Samurai come forth clad in 
chain - mail, with bows and 
arrows in their hands. She 
has adopted and improved all 
the products of Western experi- 
ence; she has assumed, with 
iron battleships and quick-firing 
guns, an understanding of 
modern tactics and a skill to 
move great masses of men. 
But to her knowledge of war- 
fare she adds an indomitable 
courage, which is a heritage 
from the past. Her soldiers 
fear nothing, not even death, 
and all is possible to those who 
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esteem their life as lightly as a 
straw. Meanwhile they fight 
with no sympathy save that 
of Great Britain. France 
looks on at the conflict, hop- 
ing, a8 in duty bound, that 
her “great ally” will prevail. 
Germany goes even beyond the 
privileges of neutrality, that 
she may give aid to Russia; 
and there is no doubt that she 
would exact the uttermost 
farthing in payment of her 
benevolence, if Russia were to 
prove the victor. But, what- 
ever be the end, the destiny of 
the world is changed. A new 
nation, and a new battlefield 
—these the conflict in the Far 
East has shown us, and, even 
though her pride be injured, 
Europe, so long the cockpit of 
opposing armies, may con- 
gratulate herself that the 
Pacific in the future will be 
the true theatre of war. 

The full measure of Japan’s 


’ triumph is Russia’s satisfaction. 


A few months since General 
Kuropatkin was riding in hot 
haste to Tokio to dictate the 
terms of a peace. To-day he 
is a hero, because he has made 
a retreat, or because, in the 
words of the despatch, he has 
successfully “advanced north- 
wards.” The delight of Russia 
is frankly expressed. One 
rhetorician exclaims that “the 
Army’s immense moral force 
increases with every retirement, 
like the winding of a steel 
spring.” Another declares, 
with magnificent arrogance, 
that “we left Liao-yang with 
such haughty tranquillity of 
soul, with such firmness of 
character, with a skill so mar- 
vellously worked out in detail, 
that the whole of the historical 
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and legendary retreats of the 
ancient Greeks must pale into 
insignificance beside them.” 
Alas for the pride of Russia, 
that so little contents it! A 
retreat, of course, made volun- 
tarily, may be a masterpiece 
of strategy. But when a gen- 
eral abandons a position which 
he has fortified at the cost of 
60,000,000 roubles, when, more- 
over, he hands over to the 
enemy a valuable railway, to- 
gether with the coal-mines of 
Yentai, his enforced retreat 
cannot be other than a disaster. 
And the congratulations which 
all the world is offering to 
General Kuropatkin must sure- 
ly leave a bitter taste in that 
soldier’s mouth. For he at 
least must understand, what 
his flatterers forget, that if ever 
he returns to Liao-yang, it 
will be by a far rougher road 
than that by which he left 
it. Defence is always an 
easier job than offence, and 
we see no reason why the 
army which failed to hold its 
ground should dislodge an op- 
ponent which chased it from 
its “impregnable” positions. 
Nevertheless, the free press 
of Europe is now convinced 
that General Kuropatkin sur- 
passes the best of the Jap- 
anese in skill, and that he has 
only to wait for reinforcements 
to begin once again his all- 
conquering march to Tokio. 
This sudden change of front 
would be unintelligible if we 
did not remember the “sensi- 
tiveness” of the press. Now, 
Japan, when she reluctantly 
declared war upon Russia, over- 
looked the omnipotence of the 
Newspaper. Maybe during her 
years of seclusion the great 
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truth had escaped her that 
wars are made merely for the 
pleasure and profit of that en- 
lightened body known as the 
“Fourth Estate.” And she 
so carefully guarded the safety 
of her soldiers that she would 
not permit the War Corre- 
spondents to betray her secrets 
in order to sell an edition of 
a useless journal. But she has 
suffered for her temerity. The 
noble, impartial journalists, 
who some months ago could 
not flatter her sufficiently, have 
now discovered that her prow- 
ess in the field has been grossly 
overrated, and that nothing 
save time is needed to ensure 
the triumph of the Russian 
arms. 

The behaviour of the cor- 
respondents in this war, as 
in all others, would be comic 
if the correspondents alone 
were concerned; but unhap- 
pily, as long as they are 
tolerated, they are active in 
ill-doing. We all know how 
many brave Frenchmen were 
driven to their doom by the in- 
discretion of journalists in 1870. 
We should never forget the 
infamy of the correspondents 
who in our last conflict not only 
betrayed us to the enemy, but 
fed the hungry maw of our 
enemies with daily scandals 
from the seat of war. Ignor- 
ance, falsehood, and indiscre- 
tion can achieve much with a 
printing-press to aid them, and 
Japan was amply justified in re- 
fusing to convert this life-and- 
death struggle into a picnic for 
the newspapers. But she has 
already suffered—on paper—for 
her wisdom. Mr Harding Davis, 
whose conduct in South Africa 
still lives in our memory, com- 
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plains that he cannot “do his 
work.” What work, pray, has 
hetodo? Another distinguished 
journalist, popularly known as 
the doyen of the War Corre- 
spondents, has retiredindudgeon 
to Tientsin, like Achilles to his 
tent ; and doubtless he believes 
that military operations will be 
suspended until he has recovered 
from the sulks. Meanwhile he 
takes revenge by abusing the 
Japanese, who have set the 
safety of their army above his 
convenience ; and, if his pride 
equal his temerity, he is con- 
gratulating himself that he has 
made his adversaries suffer. 

In truth, it appears that the 
War Correspondentisasdelicate 
an organism as the motor-car, 
He goes blundering about the 
battlefield, on which he has no 
business to transact, in the same 
aimless fashion in which the 
goggled chauffeur rushes up 
and down the highway. Both 
journalist and motor-car deal 
death and destruction as they 
pass, and if you protest in 
either case, you are told that 
you are interfering with “a 
delicate industry”! Yet, as the 
highroads were made centuries 
before motor-cars came to de- 
stroy, so in the old days wars 
were conducted with dignity 
and honour, although no jour- 
nalist followed the movements 
of the armies, although no 
telegraphic wire transmitted 
their victories and defeats to 
the ends of the earth. The War 
Correspondent is a modern in- 
vention. He never attempted 
to imperil the safety of our 
armies before the Crimea, and it 
is idle to appeal to tradition on 
his behalf. Yet one newspaper 
is bold enough to charge Japan 
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with “departing from the 
military usage of all Western 
nations,” and to assert that our 
allies have committed, “solely 
from the point of view of their 
own interests, a profound politi- 
cal error.” This assertion is 
little better than blackmail, and 
the deplorable practice of three 
great wars does not make a 
“military usage.” But the 
newspapers seem to regard the 
Japanese generals as actors 
upon a stage, and they do not 
scruple to threaten them with 
a bad press, unless they accede 
instantly to a monstrous de- 
mand. The correspondents, in 
fact, believe that they can do 
no wrong. We have even 
been told that we must not 
speak a word in their dis- 
praise, because they carry their 
lives in their hands when they 
gotothefront. On that same 
principle we should applaud 
the valour of the rascally camp- 
followers, who hang on the 
heels of an army for the sake 
of plunder, or of the stealthy 
burglar who goes out with 
dark lantern and crowbar to 
crack acrib. However, neither 
Russia nor Japan is likely to 
be intimidated by newspapers, 
and if they remain obdurate, 
the War Correspondents may 
date their downfall from this 
campaign in the East. 


An eminent critic of the 
drama has lately discovered 
that “The Tempest” is a bad 
play. His chief objection to 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece is 
that it does not “grip” the 
audience. Now, the stoutest 
clamp in the world cannot hold 
a pat of butter; and if “The 
Tempest ” had failed to “grip” 
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the patrons of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, it would have been 
because the soft intelligence of 
the public melts at the touch 
of poetry. But at present it 
has had no chance either of 
failure or success, since Mr 
Tree, doubtless agreeing with 
the dramatic critic, has taken 
infinite care not to produce 
“The Tempest” at all. The 
play which now enthralls an 
uncritical audience is Shake- 
speare’s only in name and title. 
The whole frame and fabric of 
the drama are transformed. 
Shakespeare, for reasons which 
doubtless appeared excellent to 
him, composed ‘‘ The Tempest ” 
in five acts. This arrangement 
does not commend itself to Mr 
Tree, who ruthlessly cuts it 
down tothree. But this is the 
least of the actor-manager’s 
ill-doing. He has so betricked 
and bemused the author’s text 
that, were it not for the purple 
passages, which now and then 
silence the orchestra hidden 
beneath a mass of vegetables, 
you would not have the smallest 
suspicion that you are assisting 
at a performance of Shake- 
speare’s comedy. 

Now, Mr Tree, not content 
with the beauty of the text, 
has undertaken to “mount” 
Shakespeare, on the ground 
(we believe) that he is the most 
modern of the moderns. Of 
course he is nothing of the sort, 
since his most zealous admirers 
would not dare to put him on 
the same plane with Messrs H. 
A. Jones and Stephen Phillips. 
But not only is he not modern 
in Mr Tree’s sense; his plays 
afford no decent opportunity 
for elaborate scenery. Shake- 
speare has kept his hold upon 
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the world’s admiration by the 

plendour of his poetry, by the 
beauty of his phrase. This 
splendour and beauty require no 
embellishment, and, as they are 
remote from the drab experience 
of every day, it should be im- 
possible to turn them to the 
vulgar use of stage illusion. 
A modern comedy which re- 
calls a familiar experience may 
appropriately be adorned with 
the furniture of Tottenham 
Court Road. The adornment 
is tiresome, maybe, but it is not 
a patent outrage upon good 
sense. With Shakespeare the 
case is different. Imagination 
and fancy cannot be expressed 
by the stage-carpenter, and no 
intelligent actor will ever bring 
the poet’s masterpieces under a 
mass of irrelevant scenery. 

But the sad truth is that His 
Majesty’s Theatre resembles a 
builder’s yard. Without ceas- 
ing, the sound of the hammer 
is heard. Even the band, and 
that is noisy enough, fights in 
vain with the carpenter. Now 
and then you hear the eloquence 
of Shakespeare ; but, lest that 
should seduce you from an 
admiration of Caliban’s antics, 
a speedy shift is necessary ; 
the lights are put down; and 
again you hear the clatter of 
the workman, who is the only 
real dramatist of our times. 
And the mounting, to which 
all else is sacrificed, is frankly 
inartistic. Where Shakespeare 
made the last demand upon the 
imagination, Mr Tree makes 
no demand at all. He would 
“realise ” even Prospero’s magic 
island. The water which bab- 
bles across the stage must be 
real water, poured out at so 
much a-foot from the com- 
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pany’s tap; and the temper of 


But nothing is appropriate or 


the audience may be gauged, harmonious; and as for the 


from the fact that no sooner. 


ballets which are permitted to 


was the real stream heard to interrupt the work of Shake- 
trickle than there was an out-!,speare, the less said about them 


burst of applause, which Shake- 
speare himself could never have 
aroused. Worsestill, at the rare 
moments when Shakespeare’s 
lines emerge from the prevail- 
ing racket, they drag, they 
limp, they halt. The actors 
are so pleased to be heard at 
all, that they put a false em- 
phasis on every syllable which 
they utter; and as they always 
speak to a musical accompani- 
ment, generally slow, it is sur- 
prising if they make a single 
speech intelligible. 

It is surprising, and also im- 
material. Charles Kean, it was 
said, hung Shakespeare on a 
clothes- peg. Mr Tree has 
smothered him beneath a mass 
of painted canvas. And, while 
the text is torn to shreds, the 
acting takes its chance with 
the poet. The policy of the 
actors is “go as you please.” 
Every one finds his own key 
and sticks to it, and the whole 
performance resembles a char- 
ade hastily contrived in the 
drawing-room. Trinculo and 
Stephano are realistic drunk- 
ards, antique in nothing save 
their costume. Caliban would 
make his fortune at Drury 
Lane ; and when, at Prospero’s 
bidding, he retires to his coal- 
hole, he appears the ideal magi- 
cian of Christmas Pantomime. 
Prospero, Ferdinand, and the 
rest display a valiant desire to 
speak blank verse, and they 
suggest that at one time or 
other they have followed the 
instructions of Mr Benson. 
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, the better. At the Empire, a 
place of entertainment which 
does not hold aloft the banner of 
the poetic drama, they would not 
be tolerated for a single week. 

Of course Mr Tree’s pres- 
entation of “The Tempest” 
would not hold our attention 
for an instant did it not pre- 
tend to be a genuine attempt 
to interpret Shakespeare. Un- 
happily it interprets nothing, 
and the German critic who de- 
clared that Germany cares far 
more for the credit of our 
dramatist than we do our- 
selves is in the right of it. 
There is no theatre in the 
length and breadth of Germany 
which would degrade this ex- 
quisite comedy to the level of 
a pantomime. There is no 
German actor who would con- 
sent to suppress the poet’s 
text in order that the carpenter 
should pursue his trade un- 
disturbed. And, though the 
national honour is not involved 
in the caprice of this manager 
or that, it is a pity that any- 
body should take Mr Tree’s ex- 
periment seriously. After all, 
it is but another specimen of 
musical comedy, and if only he 
had called it “The Girl from 
Prospero’s Island,” no violence 
would have been done to the 
popular taste. 


Meanwhile the actors, who 
show little respect to the Poet’s 
text, are determined to set up 
a@ monument to the Poet’s 
memory. Shillings are de- 
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manded in the public prints, 
and the warnings of the past 
are unregarded. No man that 
ever lived needs the poor honour 
that a statue can afford so 
little as Shakespeare. If you 
would seek his monument, open 
his book. Moreover, every 
attempt to celebrate his genius 
has ignominiously failed. Who 
thinks of the sad monument in 
Leicester Square without dis- 
grace? Can any one feel a 
pride in the vast tea-garden 
which has been arranged, under 


Musings without Method. 





(Oct. 1904. 


ford-on-Avon? There is but 
one tribute which the actors of 
England need pay to England’s 
dramatist. They may recite 
his works with the same re- 
straint of gesture, intonation, 
and adornment which inter- 
preted his works in his own 
day. And if this method be 
not acceptable to them, let 
them be sincere in their admir- 
ation, and set up all the statues 
they can afford to the car- 
penters and scene-painters, who 
are the real masters of the 











modern drama. 


the very best auspices, at Strat- 


NOTE. 
‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


ONE of ‘Maga’s’ oldest living contributors writes to the 
Editor, 19th September 1904 :— 

“Never since I waited feverishly sixty years ago for the 
feuilletons of ‘Monte Cristo’ have I been so excited by a 
story as by ‘John Chilcote.’ 

“And Mrs Thurston has given me what Dumas did not—a 
perpetually increasing wonder as to how the adventure is to end. 
The deep interest of the Chateau d’If carried attention to its 
maximum at once, and the later developments of the tale of 
Dantes, striking as they were, were incapable of augmenting the 
extreme effect of its commencement. But in ‘John Chilcote’ the 
puzzle grows from the first page to the last, with such rapid 
enlargement indeed that, as the climax approaches, one becomes 
hopelessly absorbed in the apparently insoluble question how 
Loder is to get out of his position. 

“The impossibilities of detail are forgotten in the subjugating 
domination of the incidents, with the result that the story is 
as thrilling as Hyde and Jekyll, while it is infinitely more 
human in its interest. 

“T should add that I did not mean to write this letter until 
the story is finished ; but I am so desirous to say to you what 
I think about it that I cannot postpone any longer. But I 
yearn to know the solution.” 
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